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A Great Jndustry in TAar and Peace 


By CARROLL K. MICHENER 


HE military victories of the war 

have been well celebrated, and the 

conquering armies suitably ac- 
claimed. Appreciation of the great in- 
dustrial achievements that did so much 
to make victory certain has not been so 
well expressed, however, and laurels have 
been less generously bestowed upon the 
great civilian armies that strove so val- 
iantly in the workshop and the factory. 

There were many armies of industry, 
some of them working in small detach- 
ments, others on huge assignments com- 
manding, through their importance and 
dramatic character, the spotlight of pub- 
lic attention. Unfortunately the small 
groups, the individual efforts, valiant as 
they were, never can command the rec- 
ognition that naturally falls to the lot of 
the larger enterprises, but even these, in 
spite of their size and vital bearing upon 
the cause, are likely, in competition with 
military glories, to reflect less luster than 
they deserve. 

Naturally, the making of airplanes 
proved one of the most spectacular feat- 
ures of the nation’s industrial war effort, 
although the result, in deciding the issue 
of the struggle, turned out to be more 
potential than actual. The great manu- 
facturing plants that were drafted into 
this service performed their task willing- 
ly and with an efficiency that would have 
made itself felt in tremendous military 
advantages had the war continued for a 
few more months. 

Among these plants, the Nordyke & 
Marmon Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., scored 
what has come to be recognized as one of 
the most notable industrial achievements 
of the war period. It not only carried on 
with the manufacture of milling machin- 
ery to supplement the nation’s effort to 
meet the cereal foodstuff requirements 
of the allies, but underwent a colossal ex- 
pansion in order to assume government 
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. orders for airplane motors, its efforts in 


this line resulting in the winning of a 
pennant awarded by the government, pro- 
claiming the company to be the “Cham- 
pion Liberty Motor Builder.” 

Characteristic of American enterprise, 
this firm has brought forward from the 
turmoil of war times the energy and ef- 
ficiency that was heightened under the 
stress of the national emergency, and is 
now applying them to its individual prob- 
lem of reconstruction. Not satisfied with 
carrying on in the great plant left as its 
legacy from the war, the Nordyke & 
Marmon Co, is duplicating the floor space 
of the airplane plant built in 1917. 

Bids for the immense new unit now 
under construction were let on June 22 
of this year, and a portion of it will be 
completed and placed in production early 
this fall. Speaking of this addition to 
the firm’s factory capacity, Walter C. 
Marmon, president of the company, says: 

“After the completion of the war con- 
tracts, we had very large machine-shop 
facilities, but not sufficient wood-work- 
ing facilities to take care of a very large 
increased demand for automobiles and 
milling machinery. Since the government 
work was largely machine-shop work, and 
called for practically no wood-working, 
this latter department of our business 
was not increased. 

“So, in order not to be in a position of 
having an unbalanced plant, and to pro- 
vide increased capacity for wood-working 
in the mill department and facilities for 
the making of automobile bodies, we 
deemed it necessary to erect new build- 
ings with sufficient floor space to balance 
our production departments. 

“With the ending of the war, we found 
that there was a very great increase in 
the demand for our milling machinery as 
well as unprecedented opportunity to ex- 
pand in the automobile market. 


“Another factor impelled us to the ex- 
pansion policy: the fact that the of- 
ficials of the company felt it a splendid 
time to insure our position for the future, 
and to enable us to occupy a position in 
the industry which we appeared destined 
to fill.” 

The story of the Nordyke*& Marmon 
airplane drive is one that is full of in- 
dustrial romance. It is difficult to gather 
this story from the modest executives of 
the firm, but it is not impossible to read 
it in the great plant which, in the process 
of turnover to peaceful pursuits, still 
retains the impress of the war-time ef- 
fort. 

It was only a few weeks after the 
United States entered the conflict that 
the motor plant began to rise. Ground 
was surveyed on June 19, and in 2 
months and 15 days the first section was 
ready for use. The foundations had been 
laid, the steel structure reared, and the 
sawtooth roof with its huge skylights was 
complete, as well as the vast stretch of 
cement flooring and the emplacements 
designed for the support of machinery. 

There is a folio of photographs in the 
Nordyke & Marmon offices that gives a 
graphic idea of the progress of the con- 
struction. These pictures, made every 
few days, unfold the growth of the plant 
something after the manner of the cine- 
matograph; they were designed to give 
the government a kaleidoscopic report of 
progress. 

The first photo shows a great vacant 
area alongside one of the original build- 
ings of the plant, on that part of the 
Nordyke & Marmon site known as the 
“Ql-acre” plot. A surveyor is seen lay- 
ing off the dimensions of the new unit. 

The picture made nine days later shows 
a huge inclosure, with workmen busy at 
the task of laying foundations. The July 
5 view at first seems to indicate an in- 





creasing chaos of equipment and mate- 
rial, but a close inspection shows mush- 
room progress throughout the construc- * 
tion area. Order succeeds the prelimi- 
nary disorder in the picture of July 14. 
The walls are seen to be completed and 
the inclosure cleared ready for its floor- 
ing of concrete. 

On July 24, 10 days later, there is a 
startling transition. Seas of concrete 
are afloat, and on one side a network 
of structural steel has appeared magi- 
cally. A system of electric lighting gives 
evidence of the nightwork that is speed- 
ing construction. On July 30 the floor- 
ing is complete in one section, and the 
web of steel has spread considerably. 
There is a great accumulation of ma- 
terial. Some of the machinery destined 
for use in the first unit has arrived be- 
fore its housing is complete, and it is 
seen sheltered under a temporary roof. 

Many acres of roofing are in place on 
Aug. 3, giving the structure an appear- 
ance of approaching maturity. Brick 
walls are emerging on two sides, and 
elsewhere the steel is still rising. Seven 
days later two of the walls have been 
glassed in, and all the steel is in place. 

Early in September the camera man 
transplants his machine from the exterior 
to the interior of the mushroom plant, 
and startling developments are disclosed 
there. On Sept. 5 a great collection of 
machinery is visible, some of it partly 
installed, and on the 15th parts of the 
first section of the plant are in operation. 

With the production of airplane en- 
gines under way in the first section of 
the unit to be completed, work progressed 
simultaneously on the construction of 
other sections. Increased speed developed 
the entire unit, covering 350,000 square 
fect of space, by Jan. 1, 1918. 

The first motors to be produced for 
the government in the Nordyke & Mar- 








mon aviation plant were of the Hall- 
Scott type, designed for training planes. 
Before the firm’s contract for a thou- 
sand of these was completed, it had been 
commissioned with the task of producing 
five thousand Liberty motors, and even- 
tually the entire new plant was devoted 
to this famous engine. The signing of 
the armistice caused the Liberty motor 
building work to cease on the completion 
of one thousand engines. 

The mill machinery portion of the plant 
was very little disturbed by the engage- 
ment in airplane work, the Food Admin- 
istration considering this industry as of 
prime importance in the nation’s cam- 
paign to keep up the allied food supply. 
In fact, the Nordyke & Marmon plant, 
in its entirety, was excepted from the 
notorious “fuelless days.” 

In the automobile end of the factory 
there was almost a complete cessation of 
production in order to accommodate the 
tremendous new aircraft programme. 
The turnover necessitated not only the 
building of additional plant, but also the 
creation of practically a new organiza- 
tion and personnel. Such a reorganiza- 
tion, in peace times, would have re- 
quired years, but under the energetic ef- 
forts of H. G. Shafer, secretary and 
factory manager, the task was accom- 
plished in an incredibly short time, in the 
face of tremendous labor competition and 
the loss of over a. thousand skilled em- 
ployees who were putting on the uniform 
of active military service. When the 


wheels were once started in the motor fac- 
tory they were not allowed to stop, until 
the war was over, save for necessary re- 
pairs. 

The peace-time factory force was more 
than doubled, in excess of 5,000 persons 
being employed during the period of 


greatest pressure. Transportation facil- 
ities were overtaxed, and it became nec- 
essary for the company to charter the 
streetcar line that runs from the heart 
of the city to the factory. The cars were 
“manned” with women operators, releas- 
ing men for more strenuous work. Lunch- 
room facilities available before the war 
proved entirely inadequate, and new 
cafeterias, one with accommodations for 
serving 3,000 employees, were construct- 
ed by the company near the aircraft 
motor building. 

Preservation of the scene of activity 
in the plant, while it was at its maximum 
output, would have required a battery of 
moving picture cameras rather than the 
lens of a single photographer. It is not 
difficult, however, in the presence of the 
machinery, much of which is now idle, 
awaiting new peace-time usages, to im- 
agine the tremendous effect of industrial 
efficiency obtainable when the plant was 
operating at its top speed. 

An ironclad secrecy at first surround- 
ed the making of the nation’s engines of 
destruction, and the story of the air 
motors remained untold in print until 
near the end of the conflict. Even then 
only fragments of it appeared. The fol- 
lowing is from the Indianapolis News of 
Oct. 26, 1918: 

“It is wonderfully interesting to fol- 
low a Liberty motor on its way from the 
benches and machines to the testing- 
field, First you have to show several sol- 
diers and policemen that you have proper 
credentials, supplied by officials in the 
Nordyke & Marmon offices. And they 
have to know who you are—you have to 
be right, and accompanied by an officer 
of the company. 

“The construction of a Liberty motor 
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is a process of progression. Motor parts, 
from the simplest to the greatest, travel 
a progressive route from raw material to 
the assembling floor. There is no lost 
motion. The men bringing in raw ma- 
terial wear a small badge that bears the 
slogan, ‘Another Engine. The same 
badge is on the mechanic who is testing 
engines for 50-hour straight-run rec- 
ords. ‘Another Engine’ is a simple, but 
meaningful slogan. When one engine is 
done, that little badge calls for another. 
And that is the living spirit of the thou- 
sands of men and women now engaged 
in building Liberty motors at the Nor- 
dyke & Marmon plant. 

“There is little talk. The men and 
women hurry along as though the weight 
of winning that pennant were on an in- 
dividual. Young women, clad in blue 
overalls, work at machines and in the 
inspection rooms. They also are used as 
testers of material, running machines that 
accurately test the metallurgical value of 
each part of a Liberty motor.” 

The progressive system, spoken of by 


this writer, must have been impressive. 
There was no back-tracking, no rerout- 
ing in the plant; everything moved for- 
ward in its allotted curves to the finished 
stockroom reservoir when the motor as- 
sembly department drew it out for the 
assembly line, which moved around three 
sides of another room to come out a 
finished motor ready for the lapping 
stands. Thence it went to the outdoor 
test field; and after that to be torn down, 
reinspected, rebuilt, and so on down to 
the shipping room and a crate for an 
American flying field or to France. 
From such a system, and with the 
quality of executive direction and fac- 
tory personnel that was behind it, an. ex- 
ceptional achievement might well have 
been expected. This was recorded in the 
winning of a championship pennant of- 
fered by the Bureau of Aircraft Pro- 
duction to be competed for during Oc- 
tober, 1918, and each succeeding month, 
to the Liberty motor factory that could 
build the standard 19-cylinder United 
States aircraft engines best and ship 


them fastest in relation to the quota as- 
signed to each factory. 

Accordingly, the Ford Motor Co., Gen- 
eral Motors Co., Lincoln Motor Co., Pack- 
ard Motor Co., and the Nordyke & Mar- 
mon Co. entered a production race that 
resulted, on the first day of November, 
in the champion Liberty motor builders’ 
pennant being awarded for the month of 
October to the Nordyke & Marmon Co. 
for a production and shipment of 246.4 
per cent of its allotted quota of test- 
perfected Liberty motors for the month 
of October. The end of. the war left 
this trophy in the hands of the Nordyke & 
Marmon Co. as a permanent possession. 

On Nov. 2 the pennant was unfurled 
and presented to the employees of the 
company in an elaborate ceremony fol- 
lowing a parade of the 5,000 men and 
women workers of the factory through 
the streets of Indianapolis to University 
Park, where the unveiling was doné in 
the presence of delegations of govern- 
ment and army officials and of a large 
group of spectators. 

(Continued on page 262.) 
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THE FUTURE OF THE EXPORT TRADE 

In his correspondence this week, Mr. 
Quackenbush quotes, on the dangers 
which threaten the future of the export 
flour trade with Great Britain, a high 
but anonymous authority who is of the 
opinion that unless “something is done” 
it will decrease, and within a few years 
become extinct. 

The reasons given for this pessimistic 
view are the increased efficiency and ca- 
pacity of British mills, the present meth- 
ods of handling flour for export at the 
Atlantic seaboard, and a possible change 
in the tariff policy of Great Britain which 
will favor the import of wheat rather 
than flour. 

While by no means underestimating the 
dangers to the export trade, or regarding 
the opinion of the authority quoted as 
unworthy of serious consideration, The 
Northwestern Miller is yet inclined to be- 
lieve that these fears for the decrease and 
final extinction of the trade are exag- 
gerated and ill-founded, and that a 
broader view of the situation justifies 
greater confidence in the stability of the 
export flour business. 

While it is possible that Great Britain 
may discriminate against flour and in 
favor of wheat, it is highly improbable 
that this will be done in the face of tra- 
ditional policy, especially if its effect 
should be to increase the cost of the peo- 
ple’s bread. Britain assuredly will not 
protect milling at the expense of the 
public loaf; to do so would be to raise 
a storm of protest against which no gov- 
ernment could remain in office. 

British mills have undoubtedly in- 
creased their capacity somewhat since the 
armistice was declared; they needed to 
do so, as the war left them rather run 
down and some of them quite out of com- 
mission. Their efficiency has always been 
notable, yet their methods of milling and 
the necessity for blending wheats leaves 
them always exposed to the competition 
of flour which has distinctive character, 
and the British baker will continue to 
demand his own selection of flours for 
blending. It is doubtful if the increase 
of capacity more than compensates for 
five years of non-increase, or offsets the 
growth in population meantime. 

If the present methods of flour- 
handling at seaboard need improvement, 
as they doubtless do, the remedy is in 
the hands of Americans, and will cer- 
tainly be provided. It is not possible to 
predict the future of the export flour 
trade in terms of quantity, so much de- 
pending on the size of the American 
wheat crop and the price at which it is 
sold, but unquestionably a decided ad- 
vantage always has remained and always 
will remain with the miller who is nearest 
to the crop and who is least dependent 

upon wheat raised in foreign countries. 

This advantage the American miller 
will continue to possess over the British 
miller as long as wheat is raised in large 
quantities, exceeding domestic require- 
ments, in this country. This surplus pro- 
duction must find its market abroad, and 
the American miller will be increasingly 
able to see that it goes in the shape of 
flour rather than wheat, because he will 
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be increasingly able to store and finance 
the home crop. 

The future of the export flour trade, 
therefore, depends, not so much on the 
operations of the British miller as on the 
size of the American wheat crops and the 
price obtained for them. The quantity 
of flour shipped to Great Britain from 
the United States and Canada will fluc- 
tuate during the years to come, as it has 
in the past; when the domestic demand 
leaves a surplus of flour production it 
will be sold abroad at the best price pos- 
sible, and if need be at a loss. 

It is the part of wisdom to remove 
any obstacles in the way of the export 
trade, such as expensive handling at sea- 
board or delay in transit, but it is un- 
necessary to cross bridges before they 
are reached, and unreasonable to believe 
that a trade which has received such a 
decided impetus and prestige as Ameri- 
can flour has secured abroad during the 
war will become decadent in the near 
future. To do this argues lack of enter- 
prise and initiative on the part of Ameri- 
can millers, which is not justified. 

The greatest danger to the future of 
the export flour trade is the increased 
consumption of bread by the American 
people. A population already immense 
is growing rapidly, and it is undoubtedly 
learning the wisdom of eating more bread 
per capita. The time may come, and that 
sooner than now expected, when the de- 
mand in the domestic market will be suf- 
ficient to consume the entire American 
wheat crop. When this happens, the ex- 
port flour trade will automatically cease, 
but the American miller will not have 
occasion to mourn its passing, for he 
will have fulfilled his mission in the 
grinding of the entire crop, and having 
no more raw material to convert into 
flour, can well rest content. 





“PIRATES” AND THEIR “SLAVES” 

The following appears in the Septem- 
ber 27 issue of the Brewery, Flour, Cereal 
and Soft Drink Workers’ Journal, pub- 
lished in Cincinnati by the International 
Union of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal 
and Soft Drink Workers of America: 
OPEN LETTER TO THE AMERICAN 

FLOUR MILL OWNERS 

The Northwestern Miller in its last 
issue, on page 1089 sounds a warning to 
its members 

Resect German Brewery Conrror! 

“When sound arguments and truth are 
absent, vilification and abuse have to take 
their place.” 

The Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft 
Drink Workers of America, are very 
much less German than the American 
Millers affiliated with the Northwestern 
Millers’ Association. 

In the first place, we are American 
citizens and insist upon every member of 
the Organization to become such; we are 
affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor since 1887, have fought with the 
balance of the American workingmen for 
American conditions and ideals, and we 
have the right granted to us by the 
American Labor Movement to organize 
and better the conditions of the slaves 
employed by the profiteering Millers of 
America, 
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We find that the employers of the big 
mills of America have never asked any of 
their employes whether they are citizens 
of this country. We find that thousands 
have not even applied for their first 
papers; they had no time, working ten 
and twelve hours a day and six and seven 
days a week. We find that all at once 
the Millers’ Association becomes alarmed 
and advises its members not to have any 
dealings with the officials of either the 
International or the Local Unions of Mill 
Workers, 

The closed shop is held out as the 
booga-boo, but in reality it is the union 
wages and hours and union (American) 
conditions ‘which the gentlemen are 
afraid of. 

You are the German autocrats. Yes, 
the Russian Czar in his palmiest days of 
power had no more autocratic tendencies 
than the mill owners of America are 
showing towards their employes and 
American labor in general. Let us re- 
mind the Gentlemen in the swivel chair 
of the Mill Owners’ Association, that it 
is not a question of nationality with 
American labor unions. The war is over, 
and the bunk of German brewery workers 
will deceive nobody. Don’t holler “thief” 
when you try to get away with the loot, 
Gentlemen. 

The question before you is, will you 
recognize the principle laid down by our 
Government and the President of the 
United States, that labor has a right to 
organize and deal collectively with capi- 
tal? Permit us to remind you that your 
charge that we are I. W. W. falls back 
upon yourself. The fact that we sought 
to deal with you, amd enter into contract 
relation for your employers, is proof 
positive that your statement and attitude 
is false and untenable. You are the 
I. W. W., the anarchists, the pirates and 
the destroyers of society and industry. 
What right have you to deny your work- 
ers the right to organize for self-protec- 
tion, when you yourselves belong to the 
most powerful, arrogant organization of 
industrial pirates in America aiming to 
control the raw material in the field, as 
well as the finished product, until it 
reaches the hand of the consumer? 

You try to dictate to the dealer, the 
grocer, the baker and the farmer, outside 
of your underpaid and overworked em- 
ployes. You are the ones who bring 
about anarchy, strikes and discontent. 
Have you learned nothing? Has there 
been no lesson in this war for you? Gen- 
tlemen, the time of autocracy is almost 
over. We are going into a new period 
of industrial production, in which the 
laborer at least will be treated as a 
human being, with the rights of one, and 
the sooner you learn this and reconcile 
yourself, the quicker the industry will 
reach the point, where the American fam- 
ilies, the American working people will 
look upon you as real Americans, not as 
profiteers and exploiters. 





The foregoing is a very interesting ex- 
ample of the kind of argument put forth 
by the more ignorant, and consequently 
the more radical, labor agitators, who are 
striving, not to improve the condition of 
the so-called working class, but to stir up 
trouble between capital and labor, and 
create an irreconcilable breach between 
two elements which are necessary to each 
other and to the public which both serve. 


The statement that the members of - 


this organization are “very much less 
German than the American Millers affili- 
ated with the Northwestern Millers’ As- 
sociation,” whatever that may be, might 












be more convincing if it did not appear 
in the official journal of an organization 
which finds it necessary to print a large 
part of its contents in the German lan- 
guage. 

The Northwestern Miller was not 
aware that the operative millers of Amer- 
ica were “slaves.” It has been on famil- 
iar and friendly terms with thousands of 
them for over forty years, and has found 
them to be self-respecting, intelligent, 
thrifty and progressive American citi-’ 
zens, quite satisfied with the conditions 
of their work and wages, and on excellent 
terms with their employers, between whom 
and themselves there has always existed 
the utmost good feeling. It remained for 
the agitators of the United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal and Soft Drink Workers of 
America to discover they were “slaves” 
and to attempt to exploit them as such, 
a discovery not at all flattering to the 
intelligence and independence of the op- 
erative millers, and one that they will 
probably and properly resent. 

It is perhaps natural that, having dis- 
covered the mill employees to be “slaves,” 
these same agitators should find the mill- 
ers to be “the anarchists, the pirates and 
the destroyers of society and industry,” 
belonging “to the most powerful, arro- 
gant organization of industrial pirates in 
America aiming to control the raw ma- 
terial in the field, as well as the finished 
product, until it reaches the hand of the 
consumer.” 

This will be news also to the operative 
millers, who are urged to join this or- 
ganization of brewery workers, so in- 
tensely American that their official jour- 
nal must be partly printed in German 
in order that they may understand what 
it is all about. It will be somewhat of 
a shock to them to learn not only that 
they are “slaves,” but that they are in 
slavery to pirates, profiteers and dic- ~ 
tators. 

There are some seven thousand flour 
mill owners in the United States who 
imagined they were in competition with 
each other, but the Brewery, Flour, Cereal 
and Soft Drink Workers’ Journal, pub- 
lished in Cincinnati, partly in German so 
that its American readers can understand 
it, knows better; they are members of 
“the most powerful, arrogant organiza- 
tion of industrial pirates in America,” 
and are “aiming to control the raw ma- 
terial in the field, as well as the finished 
product, until it reaches the hand of the 
consumer.” 

Of course all such talk is mere rhe- 
torical balderdash of the rankest sort. 
If the agitators of the brewery workers’ 
union of Cincinnati know anything what- 
ever about the situation in the field they 
are trying to exploit for their own pur- 
poses, they are aware that the operative 
millers are not slaves, that they are 
neither overworked nor underpaid, and 
that the employing millers are neither 
industrial pirates nor profiteers; but the 
class of labor agitators to which they 
belong finds it necessary to indulge in 
this sort of extravagant and absurd lan- 
guage, and to avoid facts and common- 
sense terms in discussing labor questions; 
it is all a part of their stock in trade. 

The truth is that the American Federa- 
tion of Labor has made a great mistake 
if it has granted license to the brewery 
workers’ union of Cincinnati to organize 
the operative flour millers. The latter 
have nothing in common with the men 
who work in breweries; they do not be- 
long to the same class of workmen, and 
do not speak the same language. Rough- 
neck methods, silly rodomontades about 


and common-sense of the average Ameri- 
can operative miller, who does not require 
his information to be printed in German 
in order to understand it. 

This attempt to bring operative millers 
‘under control of brewery workers may as 
well-be abandoned now as later, because 
it cannot possibly succeed, and every at- 
tempt to force the issue will prove a 
failure. Possibly, as the agitators of the 
brewery workers’ union claim, the opera- 
tive millers are “slaves,” although they 
do not know it; but even so, they will 
much prefer their present form of slavery 
to that which ‘they will find under the 
control of those accustomed to deal with 
brewery workmen. So far as flour millers 
_are. concerned, this Cincinnati organiza- 
tion is merely a union to lose them em- 
ployment, and membership in it will gain 
them nothing better than idleness. 


MR, BARNES’S REMEDY 

The Wheat Director, probably more than 
any other one man in the United States, 
not even excepting the President him- 
self, is supposed to have some mysterious 
power to reduce at will the cost of essen- 
tial foodstuffs. People whose economics 
are feeble imagine that, because Mr. 
Barnes is authorized to spend a billion 
dollars of the nation’s money, if need 
be, in order to make good the government 
guaranty, it is his immediate duty to take 
this whole sum and divide it up, at the 
rate of ten dollars a head to every man, 
woman and child in the country, by the 
simple expedient of cutting flour and 
bread prices in half. 

That Mr. Barnes has firmly resisted all 
the pressure to create an artificial de- 


pression in wheat prices, bound in the 
end to cost the people of America far 
more than they are now paying, is im- 


mensely to his credit. He has rejected 
this clearly fallacious scheme for reduc- 
ing the cost of living; but he has one, 
not arbitrary or artificial, but absolutely 
sound and practical, which he propound- 
ed the other day in his San Francisco ad- 
dress. His cure for the high cost of liv- 
ing involves no economic sleight-of-hand, 
no juggling with the nation’s billions, no 
complex legislation; it is expressed in a 
simple paragraph of three words: 

Eat more bread. 

The Wheat Director shows that one 
reason for the present level of food prices 
is the fact that domestic wheat flour con- 
sumption has materially fallen off in 
favor of foodstuffs far more expensive in 
proportion to the amount of nourishment 
they afford. He points out that it is 
within the power of every housewife to 
reduce her expenses materially by mere- 
ly. substituting more bread for some of 
the costly articles of food she has of 
late become accustomed to buy. This, if 
consistently carried out, would automat- 
ically create a sufficient surplus of these 
other foods to bring their prices down, 
-and thus an increase in the bread con- 
sumption would accomplish a saving both 
directly and indirectly. 

While others have formulated elab- 

-orate and more or less preposterous laws 
for reducing expenses by government de- 
cree, or have suggested remedies dif- 
ficult of application and uncertain in re- 

- sult, the Wheat Director has found a new 
justification for calling bread the “staff 

of life”; he has seen it as the simple, 

‘normal and effective remedy for the high 
cost of living. Just as, two years ago, 
the Food Administration undertook a 
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great campaign to make the American 
people understand that “bread will win 
the war,” so today, instead of experiment- 
ing with futile legislation, the govern- 
ment might well adopt Mr. Barnes’s sug- 
gestion, and carry on a publicity move- 
ment to demonstrate that the surest and 
simplest way to bring food costs back 
within reasonable limits is to eat more 
wheat bread. The same methods which 
saved hundreds of thousands of bushels 
of wheat and barrels of flour for the 
winning of victory would today serve well 
to make the loaf of bread triumph over 
the high cost of living, as it has already 
triumphed over the militant but hungry 
autocracies of central Europe. 


REPEALING RECIPROCITY 

There seems to be a generally accept- 
ed notion that the action taken last week 
by the House of Representatives in re- 
pealing the Canadian reciprocity act in 
some way affects the status of wheat 
and flour. This, of course, is by no means 
the case; the provisions covering wheat 
and flour contained in the Underwood 
tariff law of 1913 remain in force and 
unaltered. The reciprocity act on which 
the House expressed its views was passed 
by Congress in the winter of 1911, nearly 
two years before the Underwood tariff 
law became. effective. Naturally, a re- 
peal of the earlier, and practically in- 
operative, law has nothing whatsoever to 
do with the operations of the measure on 
which the entire tariff system is based. 

Reciprocity with Canada has never ex- 
isted since 1865, though President Taft 
came close to putting it through in the 
latter part of his administration. - The 
history of the movement, which may be 
found set forth in full in “Reciprocity 
and Commercial Treaties,’ a document 
of five hundred and forty pages issued 
by the United States Tariff Commission 
last spring, is sufficiently interesting to 
be worth a brief summary. 

The beginning was in 1846, when nego- 
tiations looking toward reciprocity be- 
tween the United States and Canada were 
begun. One delay followed another, and 
in 1852 the fisheries question assumed such 
alarming characteristics that the whole 
scheme appeared hopeless. The British 
government, however, seeing that Can- 
ada, with its vast opportunities for pro- 
ducing raw material and its very limited 
manufactures, would be immensely the 
gainer by having a great and adjacent 
market opened to it on unrestricted 
terms, took a hand, and in 1854 a reci- 
procity treaty was actually confirmed on 
both sides. It worked, as was expected, 
more to Canada’s interest than to that 
of the United States. 

The Civil War period brought through- 
out the North a feeling of keen resent- 
ment at Canada’s unfriendly attitude. 
Both countries were urgently in need 
of increased revenues, and both were 
rapidly committing themselves to protec- 
tionist policies. A bill calling for the 
abrogation of the reciprocity treaty was 
passed by Congress, and on March 17, 
1864, President Lincoln gave the required 
year’s notice for termination. 

Thus ended the nation’s one experi- 
ment with reciprocity. Various attempts 
to renew it were made, but only the one 
directed by President Taft in 1910-1911 
seemed likely to succeed. This effort 
was the direct result of the Payne-Al- 
drich tariff law of 1909, which had pro- 
vided a general and a maximum scale of 
duties, Canada being threatened with the 
maximum. President Taft urgently 


pressed the desirability of reciprocal 
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“necessary ‘waabates? I 
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their main weapon for ; unseating the 
Liberals, with much talk of the sinister 
‘ purpose of antiexation concealed behind 
the act, all of which was greatly strength- 
ened by a famous and unlucky utterance 
by Champ Clark. The Liberals were 
defeated, and the plan for reciprocity 
was wrecked. In 1913 a resolution was 
introduced ‘in the House of Representa- 
tives calling for the repeal of the reci- 
procity act of 1911, but it was rejected, 
only to be’ passed, in virtually the same 
form, in October, 1919. 

Meanwhile, on October 3, 1913, the fa- 
mous Underwood tariff law went into 
effect. This law unequivocally placed on 
the free list, in section 646, “wheat, wheat 
flour, semolina and other wheat products, 
not especially provided for in this sec- 
tion.” This action had no direct refer- 
ence to Canada, and was, of course, in 
no way affected by the then totally in- 
operative reciprocity legislation of two 
years before. 

It had been originally proposed to 
place a duty of ten cents per bushel on 
wheat, but to admit wheat flour and 
semolina duty free, except that these 
products were to be subject to a duty 
of ten per cent ad valorem when import- 
ed from a country which imposed a duty 
on wheat flour imported from the Unit- 
ed States. A vigorous protest by the 
millers of the United States, described 
in full in The Northwestern Miller of 
October 8, 1913, led to the change where- 
by wheat and flour were accorded the 
same treatment, both being placed on the 
free list, but the provision being made 
that “wheat shall be subject to a duty 
of ten cents per bushel; that wheat flour 
shall be subject to a duty of forty-five 
cents per barrel of one hundred and 
ninety-six pounds, and semolina and oth- 
er products of wheat, not especially pro- 
vided for in this section, ten per centum 
ad valorem, when imported directly or 
indirectly from a country, dependency, 
or other subdivision of government which 
imposes a duty on wheat or wheat flour 
or semolina imported from the United 
States.” 

This measure has been effective at all 
times since October 3, 1913, and will re- 
main so until Congress undertakes to re- 
vise the nation’s tariff law. It is clear 
that the conditions under which wheat 
and wheat products could be imported 
from Canada depended entirely on such 
tariff action as the Canadian government 
might take. Up to 1917 Canada’s im- 
port duties amounted to twelve cents per 
bushel on wheat coming from the United 
States, and sixty cents per barrel on 
wheat flour. In 1915 a general increase 
in tariff schedules was made as an emer- 
gency war measure, but wheat and wheat 
products were specifically excepted. On 
April 16, 1917, Canada removed by or- 
ders-in-council all duties on wheat, wheat 
flour and semolina, thus automatically 
returning all these articles, so far as Ca- 
nadian trade was concerned, to the Unit- 
ed States free list. Finally, in June, 
1919, the Canadian Parliament con- 
firmed the action taken in 1917, by legis- 
lation firmly establishing the removal of 
duties from wheat and wheat products. 

For practical purposes, the restoration 
of free trade in wheat and flour has been 
rendered absolutely inoperative through 
export and import embargoes on both 
sides of the line. The products nominally 


Bc a Lx entry on either. side of 

the requirements of war re- 
cer hut tod Ske otbdslale than 
if there had ‘existed @ tariff wall of five 
dollars a bushel. There is not, and never 
has been, anything reciprocal about these 


embargoes: one government could at any 


time remove them without reference to 
the other. In such a case, the ability to 
import would depend solely on the per- 
mission of the other government to ex- 
port; if any products were allowed to 
cross the line at all, they would inevitably 
make the passage duty free. 

The use of the word “reciprocity” with 
regard to the Canadian arrangement has 
at all times been unfortunate. There is 
no reciprocity under present laws, except 
in so far as both countries may chance 
to include the same products on their 
free lists, or to impose equivalent duties 
on them. The compensating duties are 
not identical with the Canadian wheat 
and flour duties in force prior to April, 
1917; their automatic removal, as ap- 
plied to imports from Canada, was not 
in any sense the outgrowth of a recip- 
rocal arrangement, but resulted purely 
from the fact that Canada’s action ren- 
dered the compensating clause no longer 
operative. 

The repeal by Congress of the reci- 
procity act of 1911 means nothing except 
the removal from the statute-books of a 
law which has never been in effect. Its 
sole influence is to close the door in case 
Canada should, at some future time, de- 
sire to act favorably on the plan which 
it rejected in the Liberal defeat eight 
years ago. As Representative Young 
pointed out, in reporting the measure 
from the Ways and Means committee, 
the repeal meant virtually nothing, be- 
cause “Canada was made a present in 
the Underwood tariff law of practically 
all she was trading for in the proposed 
reciprocity agreement.” 

Any change in the status of wheat and 
flour, as between the two countries, in- 
volves amendment to the tariff law of 
1913, a thing that Congress certainly will 
not undertake lightly or unadyvisedly. 
With half the “infant industries” of the 
East still calling for protection, Con- 
gress could not casually slip back a 
schedule of import duties on one or two 
products without creating an uproar 
worse than bedlam. Doubtless the tar- 
iff law will some day be changed, but 
only after a long period of national med- 
itation and congressional fasting; mean- 
while, wheat and wheat products will 
stay on the free list. So long as Canada 
admits them duty free from the United 
States, their importation from Canada 
is dependent solely on the will of the 
authority to whom, by express provision 
of the Lever act and of the presidential 
proclamation and executive order, Con- 
gress has delegated the right to impose 
and remove export and import embar- 
goes: the United States Wheat Director. 

The recent action of the House, then, 
means nothing so far as the status of 
wheat and flour is concerned. In 1911 
reciprocity with Canada, while it had 
many political and some economic en- 
emies, was generally recognized in the 
United States as a natural and proper 
step in the development of closer rela- 
tions between the two countries. Since 
then the war has created a mass of new 
interests in common, so that reciprocity 
is more logical today than ever before, 


_ but the repeal of the dead-letter act by 


Congress puts the period for any prog- 
ress in this direction still more indefi- 


nitely in the future. 
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IMPORT DUTY ON WHEAT PROPOSED 





Congressman Young Has Bill in House of Representatives Calling for 25-Cent 
Tax on Wheat and Corresponding Impost on Wheat Products— 
Mr. Barnes Asks President to Remove Embargoes 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Oct. 14.—(Special 
Telegram)—The reported intention of 
the United States Grain Corporation to 
lift existing import restrictions on wheat 
and wheat flour from Canada, today 
caused Congressman George M. bla 
of North Dakota, to introduce a bi 
which provides for a duty of 25c per 
bu upon wheat imports from Canada or 
elsewhere outside the territorial limits 
of the United States, and corresponding 
duties on wheat products. 

In commenting upon the measure, 
Congressman Young called attention to 
the fact that the only barrier to the im- 
portation of wheat without duty from 
Canada now is the embargo placed upon 
such shipments by the United States 
Wheat Director. This embargo regula- 
tion is now to be lifted, Mr. Young 
stated. 

Congressman Young called up the of- 
fice of the United States Wheat Director 
over the long-distance telephone today 
and learned that Julius H. Barnes, head 


of the Grain Corporation, who is now on . 


his way from the Northwest to the Na- 
tional Grain Dealers’ convention opening 
at St. Louis tomorrow, sent a telegram 
yesterday from Missoula, Mont., to the 
United States Grain Corporation of- 
fices in New York, as follows: “Export 
policy. Have advised trade everywhere 
that I am convinced that export and im- 
port restrictions of all kinds should be 
eliminated. at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, and trade should be prepared for 
such.” 

Congressman Young was informed by 
officials of the Grain Corporation that 
Mr. Barnes had already forwarded to the 
White House a request for the issuance 
of a proclamation raising both the ex- 
port and import embargoes on wheat, 
and that this request was now in the 
hands of Mr. Tumulty, secretary to the 
President, among other important mat- 
ters which the President’s illness had 
tied up. 

The Young bill, as introduced today, 
follows: 

“Section 1. For that, on and after the 
day following the passage of this act 
there shall be levied, collected, and paid 
upon articles made herein, when imported 
from any foreign country into the United 
States or any of its possessions (except 
the Philippine Islands, the Virgin Islands, 
and the islands of Guam and Tutuila), 
the rates of duties herein, prescribed, 
namely: wheat, 25 cents per bu; wheat 
flour, $1.321%, per bbl of 196 Ibs; semolina 
and other products of wheat not specially 
provided for in this act or in section 1 
of Oct. 3, 1913, 10 percentum ad valorem. 

“Sec. 2. That paragraph 644 of such 
act of Oct. 3, 1913, is repealed.” 


Joun J. Marrinan. 





CONFERENCE AT THE CAPITAL 


Industrial Gathering Encounters Difficulties 
During First Week—Unifying Per- 
sonality Lacking 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Oct. 11.—The 
Industrial Conference which convened 
here this week at the call of the Presi- 
dent is already showing evidence that it 
will encounter difficulty in overcoming 
the gap developed through the inability 
of President Wilson to give his attention 
to its deliberations. With a week gone, 
the conference has accomplished little 
except the preliminary organization work, 
and even in this particular all has not 
been harmony. 

The chief lack thus far seems to be the 
absence of a personality of sufficient 
power to raise the capital and labor 
groups above their traditionally self-inter- 
ested viewpoints and induce a getting to- 
gether on a higher common plane for the 
public Secretary of the Interior 
Lane, chairman of the conference, to be 
sure, has not yet undertaken to play the 
réle which the President would have had 
if his illness had not kept him away from 
the conference. However, though Mr. 
Lane is a most attractive character and 
a speaker of some force, his friends are 
a little pessimistic about his ability to 





rise to the extraordinary demands which 
will be made on the leader of the confer- 
ence. 

The next week will to a considerable 
degree show the trend of the conference, 
i.e. whether it is going to accomplish 
some sort of an effective rapprochement 
between capital and labor, or whether it 
is going to merely emphasize the abyss 
of self-interest which now seems to sep- 
arate the two groups. 


Joun J. MaRRINAN. 


GOVERNMENT FLOUR SALES 


Grain Corporation Continues Advertising 
Campaign in East and South—Little 
Effect Observed 


The Grain Corporation continues to 
advertise in the daily press of the east- 
ern, central and southern states that it 
“is prepared to divert from its flour pur- 
chases, and to sell and deliver to whole- 
salers and jobbers, straight (either soft 
or hard) wheat flour, clean and well 
milled, packed in 140-lb jute sacks (gross 
weight), basis $10.25 bbl, delivered in car- 
load lots on tracks in territory east of 
the Illinois and Indiana line and east of 
the Mississippi River, from Cairo to the 
Gulf.” These sales carry limitation on 
profit of 75c to wholesalers and jobbers, 
and $1.25 to retailers. 

” 


* 





Totepo, Onto, Oct. 11.—It is assumed 
that the reselling of government flour is 
the first move of the Grain Corporation 
in an effort to stabilize wheat and flour 
prices at or near the basis of the guar- 
anteed wheat price. While it remains to 
be seen what effect, if any, this offer to 
resell flour in domestic markets will have, 
it nevertheless indicates probably that 
the Grain Corporation does not view with 
unconcern the recent advancing prices 
of wheat and flour. It is very much a 
question whether there will be any con- 
siderable demand in the trade for this 
straight grade of flour in the packages 
and on the terms offered. Even though 
there may be little demand, some unset- 
tlement may result, tending still further 
to encourage a policy of buying too con- 
servatively and closely to actual needs for 
the safety of the country in its flour 
stocks. 

The trade will not fail to realize that 
its contracts with the Grain Corporation 
afford no protection on losses incurred 
by the breaking of the market price for 
flour through such resales. These con- 
tracts give protection only from loss in- 
curred from fixing a “resale price” of 
wheat below the “guaranteed price.” 

Another practical and probably more 
effective way in which the Grain Corpora- 
tion could bring down the price of wheat 
and flour would be by bringing in lower- 
priced wheat from the Canadian North- 
west and reselling it to millers. There 
has been no confirmation of a rumor re- 
cently in circulation to the effect that 
the Grain Corporation would do this, and 
so far as is now known it was without 
foundation or justification. 

W. H. Wiaern, Jr. 
” * 

Rocuester, N. Y., Oct. 11.—The gov- 
ernment is advertising straight flours lib- 
erally, in the local papers, but apparent- 
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ly no business has beer ‘stimulated. Be- 
a moral effect on those not 
acquainted with the facts in the case, the 
campaign is having little effect. 
; T. W. Kwapp. 

Battrmore, Mp., Oct. 11.—It was re- 
liably stated today that the government 
had so far dis d of over 10,000 bbls 
of its flour holdings in eastern markets. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 
* ” 

Boston, Mass., Oct. 11.—No  pur- 
chases of flour originally intended for 
export were made the past week. The 
Grain Corporation is again advertising 
in New England papers to sell export 
flour to the local trade in a wholesale 
way at $10.25 bbl, packed in 140-lb jute 
sacks. The flour offered is not the kind 
wanted by the retail trade here. Even 
the large bakers can use it only to blend 
with better flour. The style of package, 
also, is of an unhandy size, and few re- 
tailers can handle so much flour at one 
time. This is the third time that a simi- 
lar offer has been made by the govern- 
ment, the previous results being practical- 
ly nothing sold to the New England 
trade. 

Louis W. DePass. 


REVIEW OF THE WEEK 


Flour Trade Generally Less Active, Though 
Mills Remain Busy Filling Old Orders, 
and Demand for Small Lots Keeps Up 


Reports covering last week indicated 
a general decline in the activity of the 
flour market, continuing the movement 
noted the week before. This was par- 
ticularly marked in the East, where the 
demand fell off to a period of real dull- 
ness. The heavy buying of two and three 
weeks ago seems to have met most of the 
urgent demands, and with resellers much 
in evidence, mill quotations were gener- 
ally above those at which flour was of- 
fered by jobbers. 

Mills continued to run well through- 
out the week, although there was a gen- 
eral reduction from the exceptional ac- 
tivity of the week previous. Minneapolis 
was the leading exception, the rate of 
mill activity continuing its steady climb 
of the past month. Kansas City mills 
dropped from 103 per cent to 87, the 
“outside” mills showing a much smaller 
drop, from 90 per cent to 88. The same 
was true of the mills in the Toledo sec- 
tion, the “outside” mills showing a less 
marked decline than those in Toledo 
itself. In St. Louis, on the other hand, 
the “outside” mills were busier than dur- 
ing the previous week, the city mills re- 
taining the rate of operation unchanged. 

On the Pacific Coast the mills ran 
heavily, the Seattle output jumping from 
62 per cent to 94, Tacoma going up from 
75 to 82, and the California mills run- 
ning practically full time. The demand 
in the coast markets was generally re- 
ported as exceedingly good. 

Prices for flour remained practically 
unchanged, and no marked variations 
were recorded the first days of this week. 
In some places slight depressions were 
noted, but these were not extensive. They 
were most apparent in the eastern mar- 
kets, where the amount of flour for re- 
sale was coupled with the lack of any 
urgent demand to encourage lower quo- 
tations from mills anxious for business. 

On the whole, however, there was no 
great pressure on either side of the mar- 
ket. Buyers seemed adequately supplied, 
and most of the mills seemed to have 
enough orders on the books to keep them 








sence of export business of late been 
most discouraging. As the Toronto re- 
port points out, three months of steady 
grinding by the Canadian mills will take 
care of the domestic flour requirements 
for a year, and unless a steady outlet is 


maintained for export shipments, the 
milling industry is placed under a heavy 
handicap. 

The United States Grain Corporation 
continued out of the flour market, which 
did not disturb any one seriously except 
the soft winter .wheat millers, who found 
the domestic market slow, and felt the 
lack of business caused by the suspension 
of government export orders. 

The car situation remained virtually 
unchanged, though here and there a slight 
improvement was noted. As usual, the 
public blamed the government and the 
government passed the blame back to 
the public, and particularly to such ship- 
pers as, according to the authorities, were 
using freightcars for warehouse pur- 
poses. The fact that the shortage has 
grown no worse, and if anything better, 
and that, although it has occasioned much 
inconvenience, it has not produced any 
such actual distress as marked the car 
shortages of 1916 and 1917, indicates that 
no very alarming trouble is to be ex- 
pected. 

The feed market picked i somewhat, 
with a slightly more active demand and 
prices here and there reported higher. 
This improvement, in view of the near- 


ness of cold weather, has been wer goa 
for some time, and has occasioned some 


’ surprise by delaying so long in making 


its appearance. There was not, however, 
anything resembling urgency in the de- 
mand last week, and many markets con- 
tinued to report merely “feed dull.” 

Throughout the milling industry there 
was much uncertainty as to what would - 
happen if Mr. Barnes should carry’ out 
the intention made manifest in nearly 
every one of his speeches during the 
week, and remove the embargo on im- 
ports from Canada. It is altogether 
probable that such a step would operate 
to reduce prices, but to what extent Ca- 
nadian wheat and flour would come in is 
absolutely problematical. The farmers, 
of course, are bitterly opposed to the ad- 
mission of Canadian wheat, which would 
come in free of duty, and most millers 
are none too anxious to find the Cana- 
dian millers competing with them for the 
first time in domestic markets on a free 
basis. * 

On the other hand, the public clamors 
for lower wheat prices and correspond- 
ingly cheaper flour. It is hard to see 
how, in the long run, the millers of the 
United States would lose anything by the 
free admission of Canadian wheat and 
flour, and with the premiums on cash 
wheat running anywhere from 10c to 40 
or 50c over the government basis, the 
farmer can certainly afford to under 
a little competition for the public benefit. 





A Dutch chamber of commerce, the 
Nederlandsche Kamer van Kloophandel, 
is in process of formation in Frankfort- 
on-Main. 








SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Flour and millfeed quotations, as reported to The Northwestern Miller on Oct. 14. 
or 98-lb cottons, unless otherwise noted. Millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, unless otherwise noted. All quotations on basis of car- 


load lots, prompt delivery. 





FLOUR— Chicago 
Spring first patent .............. $12.10 @12.25 
Hard winter patent ............. 11.35 @11.55 
Soft winter patent .............. 10.65 @10.80 
Spring standard patent .......... 11.50@11,80 
Hard. winter straight ... ++ 10.65@10.85 
Soft winter straight .... - 10.20@10.45 
Spring first clear ....... -. 9.10@ 9.30 
Hard winter first clear .......... 8.90@ 9.20 
Soft winter first clear ........... 8.25@ 8.50 
RG. Gear, WRG ieicis cccctcdses 7.35@ 7.60 
Rye flour, standard .............6. 6.40@ 6.60 

FEED— 
oe. he BEER ere ore 36.00 @ 36.50 
Hard winter bran ............... 36.75 @37.00 
Soft winter bran ................- 37.00 @37.50 


Stand, middlings (brown shorts). 52.00@52.25 


Fiour middilings (gray shorts).... 


Red dog (low-grade) ............ 63.00 @63.50 


Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis N 
$12.20@13.20 $.....@..... $11.70@12.40 $12. 
«see+@..... 11.80@11.70 10.40@10.65 ... 
AP e PRS 9.75 @10.25 


w York Baltimore Philadelphia 


e 
75@13.25 $12.25@12.50 $12.25@12.75 $13.25@13.75 


Flour per bb! of 196 ibs, packed in 140-Ib jutes 


Boston 


11.50@11.75 11.75@12.25 11.50@12.80 
10.30@10.55 ese+ 11.10@11.50 


11.10@11.50 11.75@12.50 11.75@12.00 12.00@12.25 12.50@13.06 


PE Te 
11.75@12.70 .....@..... 

eens @..... 10.50@11.00 10.20@10.35 11.10@11.50 11.00@11.25 11.25@11.60 ..:..@..... 
wee @eccee  ceees@ nce. 9.40@ 9.60 10.85@10.50 9.65@ 9.90 10.10@10.40* 10.50@11.00 
8.75@ 9.00 .....@..... 8.50@ 9.25 9.25@ 9.75 9.00@ 9.50 9.25@ 9.75 .....@i.:.. 
weeee@.u..s 8,50@ 9.50 7.50@ 8.50 9.25@ 9.50 8.50@ 9.00 22... Qin... cee Dears 
St Some, peewe hee So ae PON Ne 
7.40@ 7.50 .....@..... ..@. 7.50@ 8.00 7.75@ 8.00. 7.85@ 8.05 ... ‘tates 
6.15@ 6.25 ......@..... ..@. 7.00@ 7.50 7.25@ 7.50. 7,35@ 7.75 @ 
$6.00@36.50 .....@...--  sces@euse- .-.@. 40.50@42.00 42.00@43.00 .....@42.50 
eese+@. see. 82.00@83.00 35.00@38.00 .....@. wake sMcaee d°: euceh@aices sasteeeee 
cA Fe Eaeey Pee raname ry t -O% 43.00@44.00 43.00@44.00 .....@45.00 
41,00@44.00 .....@45.00 ..... @53.00 ..@.. 47.00@48.00 50.00@51.00 50.00@51.00 
50.00@55.00 .....@47.00  56.00@58.00 + @en. 58.00@60.00 60.00@61.00 58.00@60.00 
60.00@68.00  . 2... @. oe. cece Qi nee .-@.. 68.00@69.00 66.00@67.00 .....@70.00 


*Western; near-by winter straights, $9.75@10. 





W. 
House Committee on Coin 
and Measures has tavorehly” 
H.R. 9755, a bill to standardize packages 
of flour, meal and commercial feeding- 
stuffs, drafted by A. P. Husband, secre- 

of the Millers’ National Federation, 

modified in some minor particulars 
by the committee. Con man Vestal, 
of Indiana, chairman of the committee, 
will attempt to secure consideration of 
the measure next week, and expects to 
have it adopted without opposition as 
soon as it can be presented to the House. 

The measure prescribes standard pack- 

for specified wheat mill and corn 
mill roducts of 100 lbs or decimals there- 
of. No packages of less than 5 lbs come 
within jurisdiction of the measure. 
In the case of corn flour, hominy, grits, 
and meals, the bill becomes effective 90 
days after Loge With respect to all 
other products affected, the bill is opera- 
tive one year after passage. Section 
three of the measure prescribes that all 
s standardized under the bill 
shall “bear a plain, legible, and conspicu- 
-ous statement of the net weight contained 
therein.” The bill has the indorsement of 
the Bureau of Standards. 

In reporting it to the House, Chairman 
Vestal, of committee, said: “The 

resent unit for a barrel of flour is fixed 

some state laws and generally by cus- 
toms, at 196 Ibs net. This is an odd unit 
which does not fit into our system of 
weights and measures at all, and the unit 
is not divisible into a ton, which is the 
large unit by which things are bought 
and sold in this country. 

“Tt was shown by the hearings on this 
bill, and subsequent hearing, that not 
more than half of the states have adopt- 
ed a standard for the flour barrel. This 
bill proposes to raise the standard from 
196 Ibs to 200. The fractional units then 
will become even units, the half-barrel 
becoming 100 lbs, the quarter-barrel 50 
Ibs, the eighth-barrel 25 lbs, and down as 
low as 5 Ibs. 

“This bill has the indorsement of the 
Millers’ National Federation, both the 
wheat millers’ and corn millers’ associa- 
tions, and is indorsed by the Bureau of 
Standards, as per the following: 

“‘The Bureau of Standards has ex- 
amined with care the draft of a bill en- 
titled “A bill to establish the standard 
of weights and measures for the follow- 
ing wheat mill and corn mill products, 
namely: flours, hominy, grits, and meals, 
and all commercial feedingstuffs.” 

“The gy involved in this pro- 
par bill is that mandatory standards 

established for packages of wheat mill 
and corn mill products, and that these 
standards be on the hundredweight basis. 
This principle has the unqualified indorse- 
ment of this bureau, and in our opinion 
this bill is excellently adapted to carry 
the purpose into effect. It is one which 
is urgently required on account of the 
discrepancies in the standards established 
by law in the various states, which cause 
great confusion in interstate commerce, 
and unfair competition between brands 
manufactured in a _ state and _ those 
shipped in for sale from points outside 
the states. 

“‘This bureau is strongly of the opin- 
ion that this proposed legislation will do 
a great amount of good for the consum- 
ing public and for the manufacturer; 
that it represents a long step forward in 
Standardization, and deserves the favor- 
able consideration of Congress.’ 

“From the standpoint of the consumer 
as well as to the trade itself, the com- 
mittee is of one mind, and unanimously 
recommends the bill to the favorable con- 
sideration of the House.” 

Joun J. Manninan. 


Texas’ Standard Flour Containers 

Under a recent act of the Texas legis- 
lature the weights of flour bags and bar- 
rels became standardized on Oct. 1. 
means that all outside millers from that 
date must put up their flour in 25, 50 
and 100 Ibs, and 200-lb bbls. The Texas 
millers are to be given time to dis of 
bree Sores of, & an 96 Ib 
bags 
ing of 


fall under the rul- 


full exclusive of the and 
a eo rail 
n against ow = 
; the nd that out-of- 
dispose of their 
24, 48 and 96 lb bags of flour in states 
mn ea weights have not been stand- 
a ; 
Millers of Texas have given no evidence 
that the full-weight law will have any 
effect upon the present — of flour. 
They will probably not begin the new 
weight until the first of the year, as their 
supply. of “short-weight” bags and bar- 
rels will last that long. 





MORE SPRING WHEAT LOSS 


Government Estimnte for October Puts 
Spring Wheat at 203,170,000 Bus, and All 
Wheat at 918,471,000—Corn Shows Gain 


The October crop estimates of the De- 
partment of Agriculture give the fol- 
lowing figures for cereals, with the Sept. 
1 figures shown for comparative pur- 


poses: Oct. 1 Sept. 1 

Spring wheat .... 203,170,000 208,000,000 
All wheat ........ 918,471,000 923,000,000 
COPD .cccsccnccces 2,900,511,000 2,858,000,000 
Oats cccccseccecce 1,219,6521,000 1,225,000,000 
Barley ...seeeeeee 198,298,000 195,000,000 
Buckwheat ....... 17,990,000 = = seaese 
Flaxseed .......++ 10,652,000 13,000,000 


The condition of the crops Oct. 1 was 
estimated as follows: corn, 81.3 per cent; 
buckwheat, 88.1; flax, 52.6. 

The October forecasts compare as fol- 
lows with the final estimates of previous 
years, in millions of bushels (000,000’s 


omitted) : Buck- 

Wheat Corn Oats B’riey Rye BMlax wh't 
1919*. 918 2,901 ,220 198 85 11 18 
1918.. 917 2,683 1,538 266 89 15 17 
1917.. 637 3,066 1,593 212 63 9 16 
1916.. 636 2,567 1,252 182 49 14 12 
1915. 1,026 2,996 1,549 229 54 14 15 
1914 891. 2,678 1,141 196 43 16 17 
1913 763 2,447 41,122 178 41 18 14 
1912 730 38,125 1,418 224 36 28 19 
1911.. 621 2,631 922 160 33 19 18 
1910.. 635 2,886 1,186 174 35 13 18 
1909.. 688 2,552 1,007 173 30 20 15 
1908.. 665 2,669 807 167 32 26 16 
1907.. 634 2,590 754 154 32 26 14 
1906.. 735 2,927 965 180 33 26 15 
1905.. 693 2,702 953 187 28 28 15 


*Based on condition Oct. 1, 


United States—Wheat Crop by States 
United States winter and spring wheat 
crops, by leading states, comparing the Oct. 
1 estimate for 1919 with the final estimates 
for previous years, as reported by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, in millions of bush- 
els (000,000’s omitted): 
WINTER WHEAT 
State— ‘19 '18 °17 °16 '15 '14 °13 °12 ’11 '10 
Kansas. 145102 45 98106176 87 91 51 62 
Missouri 67 63 29 17 34 
Illinois... 56 62 30 17 563 46 42 10 42 37 
Okla.... 50 33 36 30 39 48 18 20 9 26 
Ohio.... 50 43 41 22 40 87 35 10 36 34 
Nebraska 49 33 7 65 67 64 58 51 38 385 
Indiana... 43 49 33 19 46 43 40 10 34 35 
Texas... 34 9 16 138 26 14 14 11 
Pa. 25 24 26 26 24 22 22 17 23 
Wash.... 23 9 11 18 86 25 32 27 26 17 
Michigan 19 10 15 13 20 17 13 7 18 17 
Oregon... 18 11 8 13 16 14 12 17 13 12 


Virginia. 15 16 16 15 17 11 11 9 9 10 
Califnia 18 8 76 77 4 6 OD 10 
Iowa.... 18 6 8 61441111 7 6 4 
Colorado 18 7 8 7 9 6 = 
K’ntucky 12 12 9 8 10 18 10 7 10 10 
Maryl’d. 11 11 11 10 10 13 o:-@ 3 
WW. Ferm. 20: ¥ .8 +S: 13 8 = S&T 8 
ES RR RE Ae) ie | a a ee, a. 
Se Se RP Se gy oe See eR ie eee 
now Se Oe HR oD A eS 
Montana 4 8 8 12 23 11 12 12 7 4 
Wanmoees 8.8.8 8.8.4.6 6 8.3 
Others... 41 29 26 28 28 21 16 14 16 13 
Totals 


1 
U. 8...715 658 413 481 674 685 524 400 431 434 
SPRING WHEAT 


State— °19 °18 17°16 °15 14 °13 '12 °11 10 
N. Dak. 60101 66 39 152 82 79144 73 39 
Minn... 34 78 50 26 70 42 67 67 44 64 
S. Dak. 30 69 43 22 61 31 38 52 15 47 
Wash.. 23 17 18 19 16 16 21 26 26 18 
Mont.....8 17 10 17 860 7 8 $8 6 4 
Others. 58 77 47 33 383 28 82 33 28 29 





Totals, 
U. 8. 203 359 224156 352 206 240 330 191 201 


Totals, 
all w’t 918 917 637 636 1,025 891 763 730 621 635 





United States Barley Crop 
Government estimates of the barley crop 
Oct. 1, 1919, compared with the final esti- 
mate for 1918, and the five-year average for 
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1913-1917, im thousands of bushels (000’s 
omitted): 5-year 

State— 1919 1918 average 
Wisconsin ....... 14,722 5,383 18,645 
Minnesota ....... 26,493 43,400 33,034 
OWE gindcwsceesics 8,233 11,340 9,417 
North Dakota .... 20,979 37,281 29,945 
South Dakota .... 27,287 41,300 22,105 
Kansas .........- 15,982 6,040 5,639 
Colorado ......... 4,868 4,928 4,440 
THRDSO cose cccccces 4,114 4,900 6,962 
Washington ...... 4,569 2,630 6,679 
TOGON .n.eeceses 4,887 4,450 4,642 
California ........ 31,151 $4,320 37,424 

United States ..198,298 256,876 199,212 


NEW YORK HARBOR TIE-UP 


Longshoremen’s Strike Stops Traffic and 
Curtails Food Supply—The Labor 
Situation Elsewhere 


New Yorx, N. Y., Oct. 14.—(Special 
Telegram)—Efforts to end the longshore- 
men’s strike, which has been under way 
since Oct. 8, were unsuccessful last night 
upon the occasion of a mass meeting at 
which it had been hoped that the men 
might agree to abandon their unauthor- 
ized strike, pending reopening of their 
ease by the National Adjustment Com- 
mission. 

T. V. O’Connor, president of the In- 
ternational Longshoremen’s Association, 
who called the meeting, was hissed when 
he addressed it. He repeated his charges 
that the walkout was inspired by the 
I.W.W. Other speakers fared equally 
badly. Instead of calling for a vote on 
the strike, as had been planned, Mr. 
O’Connor asked all those who were op- 
posed to the I.W.W. to stand up. The 
entire audience arose. : 

New York, as a result of this failure 
to reach an agreement, faces the prospect 
of a curtailed food supply, for, in addi- 
tion to nearly 50,000 longshoremen, ferry- 
boat workers and tugboat men tying up 
freight movement, the walkout of 11,000 
teamsters, chauffeurs and helpers yester- 
day caused the American Express Co. to 
place an embargo on all express packages 
entering and leaving New York. 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 


Strikes in Southwest End 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Uct. 11—This week 
witnessed the end of all present mill labor 
difficulties in this section. The Topeka 
strike, begun six weeks ago, is not yet 
officially declared off, but none of the 
mills are now picketed, and all men who 
have not returned to work in the mills 
appear to have found employment else- 
where. Fruitless attempts are being 
made by the international union officials 
to carry out their threats of boycott 
against flour milled at Topeka, but mill- 
ers do not take such efforts seriously. 

There are reports of union activities 
in endeavoring to organize unions at cer- 
tain milling cities on the Missouri River 
outside of Kansas City, but little atten- 
tion is being paid to these by the owners 
of mills. 

It is generally felt that, while the union 
will be active in organization work and 
endeavoring to create trouble throughout 
the year, current difficulties are over, not 
only at Topeka, where they were greatest, 
but also at Wichita, Hutchinson and Sa- 
lina. R. E, Srerure. 


Toronto Bakers’ Strike Continues 

Toronto, Onrt., Oct. 11.—The strike of 
bakers in Toronto is still on. Employers 
maintain that, in spite of the loss of some 
of their help by this strike, they are 
managing to carry on without any reduc- 
tion in business. It will be remembered 
that the basis of the strike is a demand 
for daylight baking only. The men on 
strike refuse to do any more nightwork, 
maintaining that this is unnecessary. 
They have been hoping to have some sup- 
port from the drivers who deliver bread 
in the city, but this is not forthcoming. 
The drivers are willing to give moral 
support. A. H. Batey. 


San Francisco Bakers’ Demands 
Saw Francisco, Car., Oct. 11.—Bakers 
and bakery wagon drivers have drawn up 
new wage schedules which, if granted, 
will greatly increase the expenses of the 
large baking companies. W. M. Foley, 
secretary of the San Francisco Bakers’ 
Association, declares that the companies 
cannot pay employees such great in- 
creases. The regular meeting of the bak- 

ers’ association will be held Oct. 15. 

R. C. Mason. 


Flour Mill Strike in Galveston 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Oct. 11.—Despite 
the fact that many of the employees of 
the Star flouring mills in Galveston, 
Texas, walked out this week, the mill is 
running practically full time. It was 
forced to shut down for a few days, be- 
fore sufficient men were obtained to re- 
sume operations. Most of the depart- 
ments are unaffected by the strike. Negro 
“sandwich” men continue to patrol the 
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streets, bearing signs saying the mill is 
unfair to organized labor. There has 
been an effort to have union bakers refuse 
to use Star flouring mills flour but as 
yet that has been unsuccessful. 

R, E. Sreatrme. 


Strike Hinders Shipment of Grain 

Los Ancetes, Cat., Oct. 11.—Owing to 
the strike of the shipbuilding plants at 
San Pedro and Long Beach, it has been 
impossible for the shipbuilding plants to 
complete boats fast enough to take care 
4 the shipments of the Grain Corpora- 
tion, 


LARABEE CO. INTEREST 


Now Understood That Plan Whereby James 
F. Bell and Others Would Acquire Inter- 
est in Concern Is Unlikely to Materialize 


It is reported on good authority that 
the plan whereby a substantial interest in 
the Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, 
Kansas City, Mo., would be acquired by 
James F. Bell, and others, of Minneap- 
olis, is unlikely to materialize. That ne- 
gotiations looking toward this transfer 
of interest were in progress was an- 
nounced in The Northwestern Miller in 
August. 








REPEALS RECIPROCITY BILL 


House Takes Action Repealing Measure 
Passed in 1911—Effect Merely 
Nominal 


Wasuincton, D. C., Oct. 11—The 
House on Thursday repealed the Cana- 
dian reciprocity act, practically every 
Republican voting in favor of the re- 


peal. There was practically: no Demo- 
cratic opposition, for the reason, as 
stated by Representative Young, of 


North Dakota, who reported the repeal 
measure in behalf of the Ways and 
Means committee, that “Canada was 
made a present in the Underwood tariff 
law of practically all she was trading for 
in the proposed reciprocity agreement.” 
Canada never ratified the reciprocity act, 
but the Republicans wished to put it out 
of her power to do so. 
Joun J. Marrinan. 





Death of Veteran Miller 

Joseph H. Arnold, head of the Phoenix 
Milling Co., Sacramento, Cal., died sud- 
denly at his home on Sept. 28, aged 80. 

Mr. Arnold went to Sacramento 55 
years ago, and began work in a flour 
mill. He soon rose to a responsible po- 
sition. In 1875 he left Sacramento and 
went to Yolo County to go into business 
for himself. He established a mill in 
Woodland, and one later in Knights 
Landing, where he lived for five years. 

In 1881 he returned to Sacramento and 
went into partnership in the Phoenix 
Milling Co. with the late George Schroth 
and Ferdinand Kohler, who was then 
owner of the Phoenix Mills. He soon 
rose to active management, which he re- 
tained until a few days ago, when the 
company was sold to the Globe Milling 
Co. 


Besides his milling activities, Mr. Ar- 
nold was interested in the Buffalo Brew- 
ing Co., Cascade Laundry, Sacramento 
Building & Loan Association, and the 
Hickman-Coleman Co. He was a direc- 
tor of the Farmers’ & Mechanics’ Bank. 

Mr. Arnold was born in Mayenze-on- 
the-Rhine, but left his native country in 
his early youth and became an American 
citizen. He is survived by ‘five sons and 
one daughter. A second daughter, Mrs. 
Samuel E. Pope, died recently. The sur- 
viving daughter is Clara Arnold, a nurse. 
The five sons are: Julean Arnold, Ameri- 
can consular attaché in China, now upon 
the high seas for a visit to his people 
here; Arthur Arnold, who was associated 
with his father in the flour mills; Henry 
Arnold, also of the mills; Harrison G. 
and Morton C. Arnold, recently released 
from service in the army. and employed 
by the company in Oakland. 





Death of Colonel C. B. Gaskill 

Colonel Charles B. Gaskill, formerly 
owner of the Cataract flour mill property 
at Niagara Falls and a capitalist there, 
died at his home in that city Oct. 8, at 
the age of 79. He was first commander 
of the city’s military organization and 
one of its most active citizens. 
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PUBLIC BLAMED FOR CAR SHORTAGE 





Director General Hines Issues Statement Placing Responsibility Upon Demand 
for Relief From War-Time Shipping Restrictions — Situation 
Slightly Improved in Southwest 


Demand by the American public for 
relief from war-time shipping restrictions 
is largely responsible for the freightcar 
shortage, Walker D. Hines, director gen- 
eral of railroads, declared in a statement 
issued this week. 

“Termination. of the zoning of coal 
shipments, which last year obliged deal- 
ers to buy from the nearest mine, is a 
factor which alone requires many thou- 
sands of cars more than were needed to 
move the nation’s coal last year,” the 
statement says. “Nor are shippers, now 
that the necessity of war is over, loading 
cars as heavily as formerly, with a result 
that more rolling stock is needed to care 
for a volume of business that has varied 
in two years.” 

There was an increase of 52,456 serv- 
iceable cars between Aug. 16 and Oct. 4. 
Of this increase 12,110 were added in the 
week ending Oct. 4. Additions are now 
being made in increasingly greater num- 
bers. 

The movements of wheat and coal are 
receiving the closest attention from the 
administration. More than 11,000,000 
tons of bituminous coal are being han- 
dled each week. Wheat is presenting a 
difficult railroad problem, because many 
terminal elevators are filled to capacity 
and many cars cannot be promptly un- 
loaded. A car used merely to store wheat 
at its destination must be considered out 
of service and is often a hindrance in the 
switching yards, Mr, Hines says. 

Arrangements are being made to move 
the Texas wheat crop by additional cargo 
vessels from the port of Galveston. 


Car Situation Slightly Better ~ 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Oct. 11.—A slight 
improvement occurred in the railroad 
situation this week. A number of south- 
western millers report that they have ex- 
perienced less difficulty in securing cars. 
The progress noted is probably the result 
of the arrival at Galveston, from Euro- 
pean ports, of ships totaling an aggre- 
gate tonnage of 5,000,000. Through these 
arrivals the release of several thousand 
sidetracked cars is assured. 

This release will give at least tempo- 
rary relief, even though it is presumed 
that but few of the cars will reach the 
Southwest, a supplying of cars being nec- 
essary elsewhere where the shortage has 
been apparent. 

According to figures submitted to the 
Railroad Administration by Governor 
Allen, of Kansas, that state has received 
fewer cars, in proportion to needs, than 
any other section. His records show the 
Santa Fe Railroad, the leading wheat 
carrier of the Southwest, as loading but 
1,202 cars in September this year, against 
1,765 in 1918, at which time conditions 
were considered almost unbearable, a de- 
crease of practically 35 per cent. Mis- 
souri Pacific reports show the movement 
of 193 fewer cars in September, 1919, 
than in a like period in 1918. The total 
decrease in cars transported, on all rail- 
roads, is 667. 

In the face of these figures, Director 
W. D. Hines has issued a denial that the 
car shortage is responsible for the in- 
ability to transport wheat, and attributes 
the cause to a cloggage in elevators. 

R. E, Sverre. 


Situation at Rochester Unchanged 
Rocuestrer, N. Y., Oct. 11.—The car 
situation is unchanged. The scarcity of 
cars for shipping probably has not been 
as acute here as in some localities, but 
there has been a material tightening up. 
T. W. Kwappr. 


Shortage on the Pacific Coast 

San Francisco, Car., Oet. 1L——To re- 
lieve the present: acute shortage of equip- 
ment at railway terminals by. securing 
more effective loading by shippers and 
more prompt release of cars, a special 
committee was appointed by District 
Director William Sproule, of the South- 
ern Pacific. The committee includes K. 
M. Nicholas, chairman, H. N. Barker, 
J. J. Sullivan and H. L. Hoover, all well 


known in local transportation circles. 
Similar committees have been appointed 
throughout the country, and are initiating 
a campaign to utilize every available car. 
The heavy fall crop movements in Cali- 
fornia, said Mr. Sproule, will require the 
utmost co-operation between shippers, re- 
ceivers of freight and carriers. 
R. C. Mason. 


Refrigerator Cars Used for Storage 

Wasuinocron, D. C., Oct. 11.—Using 
refrigerator cars for storage houses at 
freight terminals is holding back perish- 
able foodstuffs from city markets and 
causing losses to grower and consumer, 
and appreciably affecting the price of 
foodstuffs, according to investigators of 
the Bureau of Markets of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

A recent report on cars held at ter- 
minals made by one of the refrigerator- 
car lines shows that 67 were held an av- 
erage of 4.37 days at Chicago, while fig- 
ures on 36 at Denver show an average 
delay in unloading of 6.36 days. Assum- 
ing that these figures hold at other mar- 
kets, and that the average time for a 
refrigerator car to make a round trip is 
about 20 days, it is pointed out that such 
delays would decrease the available sup- 
ply of refrigerator cars by about 25 per 
cent. This, in the face of a present in- 
adequate supply of such cars, is hamper- 
ing the movement of perishable products 
from an acreage in excess of that of past 
years. 

While the Railroad Administration is 
using every effort to remedy the situa- 
tion, and much can be done to increase 
the supply of refrigerator cars through 
speedier unloading, it is pointed out that 
the supply will still be inadequate, and 
that it is not being increased by new cars 
at a rate to give much relief. The acre- 
age of perishable crops is increasing each 
year, making it more imperative that 
adequate cold-storage terminals be con- 
structed for temporary storage, so that 
receivers can immediately unload re- 
frigerator cars upon arrival at markets, 
and send them back to the shippers. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 


Grain Corporation Lacks Cars 

Burraro, N. Y., Oct. 11—The Grain 
Corporation has permits to ship 250,000 
bus wheat to Boston, but there were only 
42 cars here today to take it, while the 
requirements were 180, and that of the 
port fully 428 cars. It has loaded 550 
cars so far this month, which in usual 
times is a fair day’s loading. 

Some of the mills here are finding fault 
with the practice of other mills in this 
district as well as in other milling cen- 
ters regarding the loading of cars. Cir- 
culars are being received from mills 
quoting shipments in almost any size 
car, while they are loading to the roof. 
This, to say the least, is not playing fair. 
The largest mills here have for some 
time been piling into 60 cars more flour 
than is usually loaded into 100. It means 
more stuff and less cars, and they are 
going to keep this up until the situa- 
tion improves. E. BANGASsER. 





Grain Loadings on Railroads 

Curcaco, Inr., Oct. 11.—Grain loadings 
on railroads in the northwestern and cen- 
tral western regions for the month of 
September were 119,410 cars, compared 
with 132,521 for the same time last year. 
Total freight loadings were 1,325,617 
cars, against 1,267,589 last year. 

C. H. CHatten. 





License Numbers Must be Shown 

The following bulletin, under date of 
Oct. 7, has been issued by Frank L. 
Carey, second vice-president, United 
States Grain Corporation: 

“There seems to be some misunder- 
standing in regard to the matter of li- 
cense numbers. 

“May we say again that it is necessary 
to show the United States Food Admin- 
istration license number on all documents 
upon which it was required to appear 
last year, and in addition to this, the 


United States- Wheat Director license 
number must also be shown. 
“It has come to our attention that a 
t many licensees are issuing price 
ts and — that do not r 
either the Wheat Director license num- 
ber or the United States Food Adminis- 
tration license number. Lists of this 
sort are in direct conflict with the rules, 
and it is hoped, now that the attention of 
the trade is called to this matter, that 
corrections will be made at once.” 


NO ADVANCE IN RAIL RATES 


Director General Hines Announces That an 
Increase Will Not Be Made Until Gov- 
ernment Control Ends 


The Railroad Administration will make 
no increase in freight rates before re- 
turn of the railroads to private opera- 
tion Jan. 1, according to information 
made public in Washington. 

Director General Hines has written to 
De Witt Cuyler, chairman of the railway 
executives, that “it would be impossible 
for the government to establish any gen- 
eral ssalininant of rates” because earn- 
ings of the roads under abnormal condi- 
tions prevailing in the early part of this 
year did not afford a fair test of in- 
come. 

The manifest desire of the public to 
have the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion exercise full authority in any read- 
justment of rates to be effective under 
private control also was cited by the di- 
rector general as an objection to the 
Railroad Administration’s undertaking 
such a readjustment. 

The statement of Director Hines that 
the Railroad Administration would be 
unable to effect necessary readjustments 
in freight rates to enable the roads to 
become self-sustaining when returned to 
private management, occupies the atten- 
tion of the association of railway execu- 
tives meeting in Washington this week. 








NO CORPORATION PURCHASES 


From Present Outlook a Resumption of Buy- 
ing Soon Appears Extremely 
Unlikely 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 11—The Grain 
Corporation made no purchases this week 
and, from the present outlook, resump- 
tion of purchasing soon is extremely un- 
likely. . 

Since the policy of stating amounts 
and prices was resumed in August, the 
quantities of flour purchased weekly by 
the Grain Corporation, with the range of 
prices, have been announced as follows: 

Week ended— Quantity, bbis Price per bbl 


MER. Dy ccovortdcicss 1,031,013  $9.80@10.40 
BOB. 16 crccceccsces 450,000 9.55 @10.40 
MUG. BB cccicccccccs 135,000 9.45 @10.30 
AUB. 80 wccccccccese 408,085 9.90@10.30 
Bem. © covsciccseve 381,765 9.75 @10.30 
Sept. 18 .ccccecccece 236,145 9.50 @10.25 
Bept. 20 ..ccccvecees 666,290 9.76@10.25 
Bept, 27° .ccccsseoes 578,728 8.50@10.18 
OOS Ab cb vcckncesce Liwsseds wpe. 6 Ms opar 
OEE Th cccccnsccvess tossnese coe s Pc cese 


*Includes purchases of clears. 
W. QuacKENBUSH. 


Pacific Coast Flour Purchases 

PortLanp, Orecon, Oct. 11.—The Oc- 
tober flour contracts placed by the Grain 
Corporation, which totaled under 500,000 
bbls, were of only about half the volume 
of the September business. Tonnage was 
not as plentiful as last month, and this 
was partly responsible for the smaller 
awards, but the chief reason for the de- 
crease was the higher bids submitted. 
Most of the flour was taken at the Sep- 
tember price, $9.65, f.o.b., or $9.80, f.a.s. 
A good many of the bidders, however, 
found it necessary to quote higher prices 

because of the increased cost of wheat. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





Senators Object to Embargoes 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Oct. 14.—(Special 
Telegram)—Inquiry into the course of 
the United States Grain Corporation in 
ordering embargoes on wheat, corn and 
other grains to restrict their exportation 
was proposed in a resolution introduced 
yesterday by Senator Owen, of Oklaho- 
ma. The resolution, which was referred 
to the Senate expenditure committee, fol- 
lowed muck criticism recently by several 
senators of Director Barnes of the Grain 
Corporation for laying grain embargoes 
which have brought reduction in prices. 

Joun J. Marnrnan. 


MENACE TO EXPORT TRADE 


Growth of Milling Activity in United King- 
dom Threatens to Cut Down Ameri- _ 
can Flour Exports 

New York, N. Y., Oct. 11.—It is 
continuously pointed out by those 
in authority, of long experience and 
a position to know what is transpiring 
that unless something is done to provide 
for its continuance, the export of both. 
American and Canadian flour to the 
United Kingdom will very rapidly de- 
crease, and finally, if predictions come 
true, within a few years at most die out 
entirely. 

Some years ago, of the total importa- 
tions of wheat and flour into Great 
Britain, 24 per cent was flour, but sub- 
sequently, owing to improved milling 
conditions and increased capacity in the 
British mills, this fell to 9 per cent of 
the total. 

During the war period the importation 
of flour into the United Kingdom was 
naturally very heavily increased, but the 
point has been made that now the war is 
over, British mills are seeking in every 
possible manner to prevent the importa- 
tion of flour by improving their own qual- 
ity of flour, methods of handling, etc., 
with the result that American and Ca- 
nadian mills may find it increasingly dif- 
ficult to meet the competition of these 
mills, which in years past has been quite 
easily met and overcome. 

It is advocated that the methods of 
handling American flour at the seaboard 
should be improved by installing up-to- 
date appliances, so that it may be han- 
dled so far as is possible with the same 
relative efficiency as wheat. Such changes 
would reduce somewhat the expense, and 
thereby aid materially in meeting the 
competition of the British millers. These 
millers are now renovating their mills, 
increasing their capacities, and in some 
instances are building new mills, from 
which it is quite evident that the compe- 
tition for the home trade is to be very 
keen indeed. 

Several private warehouses in New 
York harbor have been provided with 
conveyors for the more expeditious and 
cheaper handling of flour, and there 
seems no good reason why all others | 
should not provide the same facilities. 

Bread in the United Kingdom is now 
subsidized, and the opponents of the gov- 
ernment are pointing out that the cost 
to the country is much more than it 
would be if wheat to make the total quan- 
tity of flour was imported. This argu- 
ment will continue to be used in the fu- 
ture by the protection party and United 
Kingdom millers for all it.is worth, and 
if successful will encourage the building 
of flour mills in Great Britain. 

The importance of continuing the ex- 
port of American flour, in view. of the 
high prices of other food products, is 
greater than ever, because of the .effect 
that the ‘feed so derived must of -neces- 
sity have upon the prices of some of the 
commodities which are produced through 
the use of feed. The American consum- 
er could afford to pay enough more for 
flour to offset a corresponding cut in the 
export price if that were necessary to 
meet British competition, because of the 
very limited per capita cost of flour con- 
sumption compared to other foods. If 
by so doing the export business. could be 
prevented from falling off, the effect of 
an increased volume of feed upon the 
prices of dairy products would suffice 
to make it nationally worth while. 


W. QuackENBUsSH. 





Plans for Return of Railroads 


Contrary to the opinion of congression- 
al leaders that legislation providing for 
the permanent disposition of the railroads 
cannot be passed before the end of the 
year, Director General Hines. of the 
Railroad Administration declares, ac- 
cording to press dispatches from Wash- 
ington, that the Railroad Administration 
is rapidly perfecting plans for the re- 
linquishment by that government agen 
of the control of the roads by Dec. $1. 
Relinquishment of railroad control by 
the Railroad Administration, he says, is 
being planned on that date, in accord- 
ance with the President’s statement made 
some time ago that the would be 
turned back to private management with 
the end of 1919. 
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The Minneapolis flour output last week 
increased 11,290 bbls. The mills made 
(week ending Oct. 11) 489,675 bbls, 
against 385,995 in 1918, 485,250 in 1917, 
and 391,570 in 1916. Today all 26 flour 
mills are in operation. 

* = 

Virtually all mills are experiencing a 
healthy ‘demand for flour. There is no 
big business going on, but there is enough 
scattered small buying, coupled with the 
fact that mills are sold up to the 60-day 
limit set by the Grain Corporation, to 
prevent more than ordinary competition 
and price-cutting. One large Minneapo- 
lis milling company, which has been out 
of the market for three weeks, is again 
offering limited quantities for 60-day 
shipment. Others are selling their out- 
put from day to day, spreading it out 
over as wide a radius as possible. An 
occasional complaint is heard that ship- 
ping directions are not nearly as plenti- 
ful as mills would like. 

Mills that specialize in a fancy clear 
are doing a good business in this grade 
at about $1@1.25 over what ordinary first 
clear sells at. First clear, on the other 
hand, is slow, and it is understood that 
mills again have a fairly heavy accumu- 
lation on hand. Second clear is almost 
unsalable, except as feed. 

Quotations are largely nominal. Short 
patent is quoted at $12.20@13.20 bbl, 
standard patent $11.75@12.70, bakers pat- 
ent $11.25@12, in 98-lb cotton sacks; 
first clear $8.75@9, second clear $6.20@ 
6.50, in 140-Ib jute sacks. 


A firmer undertone is noted in the 
millfeed market, though quotations are 
not appreciably higher. The sentiment 
in the trade, however, is that bottom, for 
the time being at least, has been touched. 
Millers apparently prefer to sell feed as 
made and not in advance, feeling that 
they will be able to realize better prices 
later. 

A fair general inquiry is reported for 
bran, but all other grades are inclined to 
be dull. An occasional car of distress 
spring wheat bran can be picked up at 
around $35 ton, Minneapolis, but mills’ 
asking prices are firm at $36@36.50. A 
week ago, southwestern bran was being 
traded in freely by Minneapolis jobbers 
on the basis of $33 ton, Kansas City, but 
sellers now ask $34. The strength in the 
Southwest doubtless has some influence 
on the situation here. A peculiar feature 
at present is that buyers want Novem- 
ber-December bran, but ignore offerings 
for October shipment. A premium over 
spot prices is easily obtainable for de- 
ferred. delivery. 

Standard. middlings are still neglected. 
Resellers, who were so prominent in the 
market a week or two ago, have disposed 
of their surplus. Relieved of. this pres- 
sure, it was expected that the market 
would react a little, but so far this has 
not occurred. Jobbers quote standard 
middlings at $41@42 ton, in 100-lb sacks, 
f.0.b. Minneapolis, while city mills are 
holding for $41@44. 

Flour middlings and red dog are quiet, 
and. show a wide range. Prices apparent- 

are entirely by how anxious 
are to sell. Mills that are sold 


let’ for their production, are forced to 
make sharp reductions. Flour middlings 
are ) al way from $50 to $55 


the 
dog at $60@63, in 100-Ib 


MINNEAPOLIS MILIS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 26 were in operation Oct. 14: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co., Cataract mill. 

Century Milling Co.’s mill. 

National Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
B, C, D, E and F mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., A and B mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B, 
Anchor, Palisade and Lincoln mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C, D, E, F 
and G mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 

FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 

Special reports of 54 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 
capacity of 55,920 bbls, show that in the 
week ending Oct. 11 they made 232,080 
bbls of flour, against 212,515 in 1918. 

Fifty-four “outside” mills last week 
shipped 1,685 bbls of flour to foreign 
countries, against 2,100 in 1918. 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 
For the week ended Saturday, Oct. 11, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 


Minneapolis ...4,200 5,567 3,194 3,887 4,667 


Duluth ......... 786 6,429 615 1,267 3,151 
Totals ....... 4,986 11,996 3,809 5,154 7,818 
eo) eee Teg / eh eee eee 


Duluth, b’d’d.. 


Totals ....... 4,986 11,996 3,809 5,338 8,059 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 

Duluth from Sept. 1, 1919, to Oct. 11, 

1919, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 





























1919 1918 1917 1916 
Minneapolis .. 21,208 28,734 17,511 21,740 
Duluth ....... 3,774 30,707 5,568 7,521 
Totals ...... 24,982 59,441 23,079 29,261 
Dees, WE sete * eb i wee es 414 
Wotals ...... 24,982 59,441 23,079 29,675 
Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on Oct. 11, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 
1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 
Minneapolis 5,329 12,424 3659 6,785 919 
Duluth..... 2,107 19,819 999 9,113 3,278 
Totals.... 7,436 32,243 1,358 15,898 4,197 
Duluth, b’d’ad ... aa i 316 368 
Totals.... 7,486 32,243 1,358 16,214 4,565 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Cash wheat was very active and firm 
up to Friday. Mills as usual took all 
the -choice offerings of spring wheat, but 
they also were good buyers of the lower 
grades. Receipts of the good milling 
grades are very light in this market, and 
mills are obliged to take any wheat of 
flour-making quality. The past three 
days, market has not been quite so ac- 
tive. While mills were still in the mar- 
ket and took all choice stuff offered, the 
buying lacked the snap that it had last 
week. Prices also were a little easier, 
about 5c down from Friday. For the 
week, however, they show a gain of 5@ 
10c bu. No. 1 dark sold today at $2.70@ 
2.90 bu; No. 1 northern, $2.60@2.70. 

Winter wheat was not so active the 
past week. Choice offerings only seemed 
to be in demand, with the lower grades 
rather neglected. Offerings were fairly 
liberal. Prices are lower, Kansas No. 2 
hard selling today at $2.35@2A5 bu, 
about 5c down for the week. 


WHEAT VALUES IRREGULAR 


- Some interesting figures have been com- 
piled by the grain inspection department 
of the Railroad and Warehouse Commis- 
sion as to the receipts of wheat at Min- 
neapolis. These figures show that the 
bulk of wheat received in this market is 
below the standard in the matter of 
weight. During September, 3,523 car- 
loads of dark northern wheat were in- 
spected, and only 354 cars graded No. I, 
while 2,060 cars graded No. 4 or lower, 
or. about 10 per cent.. Only 265 cars out 
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of 3,449 graded No. 1 northern, or about 
cent. The first samples of the 
this market-were 


8° per. 
present crop to reach 


so much below the standard that bids. 


were difficult to obtain from millers, but 
thorough tests made by the commission 
laboratory showed that, though the 
wheat was light in weight and shriveled, 
it could be ground into godd flour, and 
the baking results were excellent. 

The scarcity of high-grade wheat, with 
the keen demand -from millers, has nat- 
urally placed it at a high premium. O. 
P. B. Jacobson, .railr and warehouse 
commissioner, in commenting on the high 
premiums, says that on Oct. 3 there was 
a spread of 35c bu between two different 
samples of No. 1 dark northern. Prices 
of $2.60 and $2.95 were paid, although 
both graded exactly alike. 

For the first 11 days this month 1,736 
ears of dark northern wheat have been 
received in this market, 874 of northern 
spring. Total receipts of all other wheat 
were 2,012 cars. 


COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The coarse grain market was rather 
mixed the past week. On some days the 
demand was good for everything, while 
on others buying was rather draggy. As 
a whole, market was less active and prices 
were lower. Corn was rather quiet. Of- 
ferings were light, but only a few cars 
were wanted daily. Shippers were the 
best buyers. Closing prices yesterday 
(Oct. 13): No, 3 yellow, $1.40@1.41 bu; 
No. 3 mixed, $1.37@1.38. 

Oats were only fairly active. Good 
heavy stuff was in the best demand, with 
little interest shown in thin and lower 


grades. Closing prices: No. 3 white, 
654,@68%,c bu; No. 4 white, 64%@ 
6614,c. 


Rye was more active than the other 
grains. Mills were in the market all the 
week, and took all offerings of choice 
white rye at a premium. They also took 
fair quantities of the blue varieties. No. 
2 closed at $1.391% bu. 

Barley was in fair demand only. 
Choice grades were fairly easy to dispose 
of, but buyers were, as a rule, not keen 
to take on supplies. Medium and lower 
grades were inclined to drag, and prices 
are lower. Closing range, $1.08@1.26 bu. 


FLAXSEED PRODUCTS HIGHER 


The flaxseed market was much firmer 
the past week, and prices are | 28@30c 
higher for the week. No. 1 flaxseed is 
quoted at $4.48@4.48 bu. Demand for 
seed at Minneapolis is keen. Crushers 
take everything offered, but receipts are 
very light. Argentine flaxseed receipts 
continue on the increase here, and as soon 
as.conditions in the New York docks im- 
prove, much more will come this way. 

Linseed oil meal prices are up $6@7 
for the week. Crushers are quoting $74 
ton for prompt shipment, $75 for No- 
vember shipment and $76 for December 
shipment. While demand for oil meal 
was good, it was not as brisk as in the 
previous week. Buyers tool: ,on fairly 
good supplies, and eased off a little the 
past week. 

A little more activity was noted in the 
export situation. Mills received many in- 
quiries for oil cake from eastern ex- 
porters, and a few sales were put 
through. Holland buyers showed a lit- 
tle more interest, but British buyers 
still consider prices too high. A nominal 
quotation on oil cake would be $68 ton, 
f.o.b, New York. 

CANADIAN FEED MFG. CO. 

The incorporation of the Canadian 
Feed Mfg. Co., of Fort William, Ont., 
was completed Oct. 11. The articles of 
incorporation call for a capital stock of 
$1,000,000. J. R. Smith, of Fort Wil- 
liam, is president, George G. Riegger, of 
Minneapolis, vice-president, and H. J. 
Sterling, of Fort William, secretary and 
treasurer. 

LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

Mill oats are quoted at 50@55c bu, 
bulk, f.o.b, Minneapolis. 

Cracked corn and ground feed quota- 
tions are $2@2.50 ton lower for the week. 

Rye middlings, which were dull a week 
ago, are active this week and are fully 
$1@2 ton higher. 

V. V. Corbin, of the Corbin Flour Co., 
Chicago, was in Minneapolis during the 
week calling on his mill connections. 

James McDaniel Black, of Cochrane & 


- H: Marmaduke, special 
‘Alsop Process Co., St: Louis, was in Min- 
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rs, of Glasgow, Scotland, 
to arrive in Minneapolis Oct. 


agent ‘for the 


neapolis last. week en route home from 
the Pacific Coast. 

_.. James S. Craig, of R. Hunter Craig 
& Co., importers, Glasgow, Scotland, is 
to ‘arrive in Minneapolis from éastern 
Canada Thursday morning. 

An easier feeling is noted in screen- 
ings, though quotations are. unchanged. 
It is understood that there is an impor- 
tant short interest in the market. 

High-grade molasses feeds are in good 
demand and selling at $48@52 ton, in 
100-lb » sacks,> f:0.b. Iowa rate points. 
Some of the lower qualities of dry feeds 
are quoted as low as $38@40 ton.. 

A. L. Hale has resigned his position. as 
sales-manager in western territory for 
the Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., Minne- 
apolis. Mr. Hale has held this position 
for the last five and a half years. 

Ted H. Welch, of the E. L. Welch 
Co., grain, Minneapolis, is seriously ill 
of pneumonia. He has been in a local 
hospital for two weeks. His condition 
today is somewhat more encouraging. 

Lynn H. Johnson, of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, is attending the 
Kentucky bakers’ convention at Hopkins- 
ville this week. He will spend a month 
in Indiana and Kentucky before return- 
ing home. 

William G. Crocker, of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., B. B. Sheffield, of the Big 
Diamond Mills Co., and Dwight M. Bald- 
win, Minneapolis, plan to attend the 
semiannual meeting of directors and dele- 
gates of the Millers’ National Federation 
in Chicago next Friday. 

The Gunderson Milling Co., Kenyon, 
Minn., is remodeling its mill to the sifter 
system. Contract for the necessaty ma- 
chinery has been.awarded to James Pye, 
of the Nordyke & Marmon Co. The or- 
der includes one double stand 9x30-inch 
rolls, one purifier and three square sift- 
ers. 

T. J. McGeoy has been appointed gen- 
eral western freight agent for the Luck- 
enbach Steamship Co., Inc., of New York 
City, with offices at 607 Marquette Build- 
ing, Chicago. Mr. Luckenbach will cover 
western territory on both import and ex- 
port freight in connection with the com- 
pany’s New. York-Holland service. 


Cotton flour bags, 98-lb size, are quoted 
at $246.75, basis 1,000, f.o.b. Minneapolis, 
the usual differentials applying on larger 
quantities. Heavy export cotton sacks, 
100-Ib size, are very scarce, and mills are 
experiencing difficulty in supplying their 
needs. Burlaps and jutes are firming up 
a little after their recent severe decline. 


W. M. McIntosh, formerly with the 
Champion Feed Milling Co., Clinton, 
Iowa, is now president and general man- 
ager of the MacX Feed Milling Co., 
which has just completed a 300-ton feed 
mill at Clinton. Mr. McIntosh and C. 
S. Storm, of the Hawkeye Flour Mfg. 
+ of Clinton, are in Minneapolis to- 
ay. 

James C. Lysle, a son of E. D. Lysle, 
president of the J. C. Lysle Milling Co., 
Leavenworth, Kansas, was in Minneapolis 
last week for the purpose of observing 
milling conditions bee Mr. Lysle has 
just been mustered out of the army, and 
before settling down to business again 
was here looking over some of the mills 
and elevators. 

The Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 
was ,the only grain exchange open on 
Columbus Day (Oct. 18). The railroad 
commission was asked to waive all de- 
murrage charges for that day, but this 
it refused to do. It also was against clos- 
ing the exchange, as it would tie up rail- 
road equipment. For these reasons the 
Chamber of Commerce did not close. 


L. S. Meeker, Minneapolis representa- 
tive of the Richmond Mfg. Co., reports 
the following sales: one No. 7 bran dust- 
er to the Sheffield-King Milling Co., 
Faribault, Minn., one No. 2 style B Mc- 
Daniel separator to the Strong-Scott 
Mfg. Co. for the Northwestern Milling 


.Co., Little Falls, Minn., one No. 3 style 


B McDaniel separator to the Wabasha 
(Minn.) Roller Mill Co., and one No; 3 
style B rator to Shane Bros. & Wil- 
son Co.,, Hastings, Minn. 
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Flour demand remains unchanged. 
The majority of the millers report busi- 
ness as first-rate, and only in exceptional 
cases is it reported no better than fair. 
The mills with 30 and 60 day bookings 
have found it imperative to cut down 
round-lot sales whenever possible, inas- 
much as it is difficult at the present time 
to supply their regular customers. Ex- 
cluding a small portion of the mills which 
are not sold up to the limit, a of 
excellent sales have been received. t 

No general change has occurred in 
flour prices since last week. With a no- 
ticeable bearishness in the millfeed mar- 
ket it appears that the natural result 
should be an advance in flour prices. 
However, higher quotations are not dis- 
cernible, this being unquestionably due to 
the weaker wheat market, which has 
served as a counteracting factor. The 
latest information has the wheat market 
regaining steadiness, and for this rea- 
son a Slight rise in next week’s flour 
values should be apparent. 

The disposal of clear flours is pro- 
gressing favorably, and the first instance 
in which a week has passed without a 
single complaint having been heard, was 
noted. Prices are materially unchanged, 
and it appears millers as a whole are at 
a loss to know exactly what prices to 
quote. Declines were evidenced on. only 
a few insignificant occasions. 

* * 


The millfeed market remains percept- 
ibly inactive. The reason for such a 
thoroughly dead market may be sum- 
marized in the two following expressions 
of opinion in the trade. In the first 
instance the regular buyers have pur- 
chased an abundance, and are thete- 
fore unattracted by the enticing prices 
at which the feeds are being offered; 
in the second, buyers are awaiting a 
steadiness which it is supposed will be 
reached when offerings appear on the 
market at a lower price. One large 
buyer reports having purchased several 
cars of brown shorts at $42, and stated 
that a great deal more awaited purchase 
at the same figure. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, represent- 
ing a weekly capacity of 93,600 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
87 





This Week .....csscecssece 81,800 

Last week : 103 
Year ago wo . 73 
TWO Years AZO .....eeeeeee 70,600 85 


SOUTH WESTERN OUTPUT 


The output of 81 mills in Nebraska, 
Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside 
of Kansas City, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week ...... 425,970 376,630 88 
Last week ...... 425,950 382,115 90 
Year ago «...++.5- 400,170 287,464 71 
Two years ago... 285,120 242,443 85 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 7,153 bbls this week, 10,257 last 
week, 400 a year ago and 7,498 two years 


ago. 

“OF the mills reporting, 46 report do- 
mestic business good, 26 fair, three slow 
and quiet. 

OMAHA OUTPUT . 


The output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
was 21,655 this week, representing 90 per 


cent activity, compared with 21,111, 88 
per cent, last week. 

In this department last week the Oma- 
ha percentage of activity was made to 
appear 94, instead of the correct figure, 
88, 


RAINS BETTER SEEDING CONDITIONS 


Fair to heavy rains fell over much of 
the Southwest last week, greatly im- 
proving fall wheat-seeding conditions. 
Unfortunately, the fall was exceedingly 
light in some sections and the soil is not 
yet in good condition for the completion 
of plowing and the advancement of sow- 
ing. In the western districts, however, 
there were very good rains. where the 
need was greatest. In Oklahoma there 
were fair to bountiful rains, and seed- 
ing is now progressing in many parts of 
that state most satisfactorily. 


ATCHISON ORGANIZATION COMPLETED 


The Atchison Mills Corporation, the 
formation of which was reported in this 


mills to be purchased by the new 
company are located at. Hastings, Ra- 
venna, Grand ‘Island’ and St. wards. 
The plans of the concern contemplate 
supplementing this interiér mill capac- 
ity by the purchase of the 1,600-bbl mill 
at Omaha now owned by the Omaha 
Flour Mills Co., which will shortly begin 
the building of a new unit of 4,000 bbls 
capacity. 
NOTES 


William Schulze, treasurer of the 
Schulze Baking Co., Chicago, visited this 
city this week. 

R. E. Linney, general manager of the 
Thurman-Davis Grain Co., Neosho, Mo., 
was here recently. 

John Weber, president of the Weber 
Flour Mills Corporation, was a recent 
Kansas City visitor. 

Abe Lubetkin, of Lubetkin Bros., New 
York, is in Kansas City a short time on 
a western business trip. 

Hans Florelius, of Florelius & Ulsteen, 
Christiania, Norway, was in Kansas City 
renewing acquaintances during the week. 

Frank Kell, president of the Wichita 
Mill & Elevator Co. Wichita Falls, 
Texas, spent a day in Kansas City on 
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Proposed New Mill for the Atchison (Kansas) Mills Corporation 


department recently, this week completed 
its corporation plans and organized with 
the election of the following officers: A. 
L. Jacobson, president; Frank Harwi, 
first . vice-president; R. S. Washer, sec- 
ond seek geen W. S. Washer, sec- 
retary and treasurer. The new company 
is capitalized for $400,000, of which $300,- 
000 is preferred and $100,000 common. 
The stock is being placed largely with 
citizens of Atchison through the active 
assistance of the Chamber of Commerce. 
The company this week contracted for 
the purchase of the elevator of the Wash- 
er Grain Co. and will probably decide up- 
on a location near that house as a site 
for the new mill. A. L. Jacobson, presi- 
dent, and W. S. Washer, secretary and 
treasurer, will give their time actively to 
the management of the company. Mr. 
Jacobson formerly was connected with 
the Atchison Flour Mills Co. and later 
with the Seaboard Milling Co., Kansas 
City, and is well known in the South- 
west. Mr. Washer has long been en- 
gaged in the grain trade at Atchison. 
The mill to be built by the new com- 
pany will have a capacity of 1,200 to 
1,500. bbls, and will be of the newest fire- 
proof, daylight type of construction. 
The accompanying illustration of the 
new plant is reproduced from the archi- 
tect’s preliminary sketch. 
NEW OFFICES FOR NEBRASKA COMPANY 
The Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., 
the organization of which was reported in 
ge! a fortnight ago, has estab- 
lis headquarters at Omaha, where of- 
fices have been taken at 823 First Nation- 
al Bank Building. A. R. Kinney, presi- 
dent of the new company, will’ make his 
headquarters there. 


his return from a business trip to Chi- 
cago. 

E. A. Witter, of the Nellis-Witter 
Grain & Milling Co., Kansas City, has 
returned from a business trip to Chica- 
g0. 

Elmer H. Apfel, the new Indiana and 
Illinois representative of the Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., visited Kansas City 
recently. 


Edward May, of the Edward May & 
Son Grain Co., Pittsburgh, spent a few 
hours in Kansas City on his return home 
from a vacation in California. 


W. J. Kaull, president of The Kaull 
Milling Co., returned this week after 
spending several days at Glen Elder, 
Simpson, and other interior points. 


R. C. Craig arrived in Kansas City 
this week to make it his permanent resi- 
dence as southwestern representative of 
the Cleveland-Akron Bag Co. He is now 
on an initial trip through Nebraska and 
Kansas. 


Joseph H. Shinnick, sales-manager of 
the Newton (Kansas) Milling & Elevator 
Co., in town today on his way home from a 
month’s visit to eastern trade, says that 
the whole problem of milling just now is 
to get shipments out and to have milling 
capacity sufficient to keep up with cur- 
rent flour demand, 

W. S. Neiswonger, previously with 
Bernhard Stern & Sons, vee head- 
quarters at Columbus, but recently en- 
gaged by the Weber Flour Mills Co 
ration, Salina, Kansas, as assistant sales- 
manager, spent last week becoming ac- 
quainted with his new duties. at the mill, 
and left immediately for a trade-visiting 





‘eration order form. 





SALINA 


The rapid increase in business noted 
by the mills recently, and especially last 
week, continued through this week. De- 
mand for flour is » principally from 
the central states. The labor situation 
has improved greatly, and talk of strike 
is no longer heard. The mills are workin 
as fast as car shortage will allow, an 
are booked several weeks ahead with or- 
ders. The car situation has shown no 
improvement. 

Flour prices remain unchanged for the 
week, as follows: 95 per cent, $10.80@ 
11; fancy patents, $11.30@11.50,—basis 
Kansas City. The market for millfeeds, 
however, continues to grow duller and 
sluggish, with corresponding declining 
prices. Bran is now quoted at $1.65@ 
1.70 per 100 lbs; mill-run, $1.95@2.10; 
gray shorts, $2.20@2.30. 

* * 

Continued rains, combined with car 
shortage, have made receipts even lighter 
this week. Very little wheat is being 
hauled to town, tarmers taking advantage 
of the moisture to rush their fall plant- 
ing. 

NOTES 

H. L. Robinson, vice-president of the 
Robinson Milling Co., is taking a motor 
trip through California. He expects. to 
be gone until Nov. 1. 

V. V. Corbin, president of the Corbin 
Flour Co., was in Salina this week, visit- 
ing the Robinson Milling Co., the firm’s 
connection here. Mr. Corbin is on his 
way to the Pacific Coast. 

W. H. Yohe, president of the Updike 
Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., was in Salina 
this week and visited the trade here. He 


has been in southern Kansas and Okla- - 


homa looking over wheat conditions. 


Millers have noted that a large amount 
of the wheat hauled to the city has been 
brought in by women. It is loaded into 
trailers, attached to automobiles, and the 
farmers’ wives find themselves as capable 
of delivering it as the men used to be. 

Reports from the territory west, ad- 
jacent to Salina, indicate an unusually 
rapid growth of new wheat. Mill repre- 
sentatives find places where it is three 
inches high, while from a few localities 
it is reported farmers have commenced 
to pasture their cattle on it. 


The Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co. 
has installed a complete mill for steamed 
and rolled barley. Considerable barley 
is grown in the western territory, and a 
good demand is anticipated for this prod- 
uct. Although manufactured for a, stock 
feed, it was tested by employees of the 
mill, who said it made an ideal breakfast 
food for human consumption. 


Despite earlier reports that farmers. 
would not plant nearly the usual acreage 
of wheat this year, latest information to 
the mills is that in western Kansas, at 
least, the acreage will approach the nor- 
mal, if not equal to the unusually large 
amount sown last fall. Timely rains, 
pons the ground into excellent shape, 

ave caused the farmers to put in large 
fields of wheat again. 





Raise in Wage Scale 

The David Stott Flour Mills, Inc., De- 
troit, Mich., announces that it has re- 
vised its scale of wages to conform with 
the Pacific Coast rate, and in addition is 
paying a continuous service bonus, as 
follows: After an employee has been 
continuously in the company’s employ for 
six months, he is entitled to $1 per week 
extra; after one year, $2 per week extra; 
and after two years or longer, $8. 





The Costa Rican government has de 
clared a moratorium for one year on the 
bonds and checks of the regimé of Fed- 
erico Tinoco for the purpose of complet- 
ing its investigation into their validity. 
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There is more or less reselling of flour. 
During the past week or so several local 
buyers have obtained fairly good profits 
on resales, and apparently have not re- 
duced their supplies of flour so that 
they will be in any urgent need for the 
time being. Local trade has improved 
somewhat, and those who use the better 
gpedes of flour for bread-baking have 
placed some pret orders with 
mills in the oa gag 

The quality of flour coming from the 
spring wheat territory is very satisfac- 
tory, so buyers claim. It is, in fact, bet- 
ter than was anticipated earlier in the 
season. For the better grades, mills 
generally are asking $11.85@12.15, jute, 
Chicago. Some of the larger interior 
millers of Minnesota and the Dakotas 
have been making some very satisfactory 
sales in Chicago and vicinity. The trade 
has been scattering, with no very large 
contracts being placed with any group of 


yee 
re was no disappointment shown 
by Chicago millers during the week be- 
cause the Grain Corporation made no 
contracts for flour. There is but one dis- 
appointment to be found among the local 
mills, and that is that senaticeliy all pub- 
lic storage of grain elevators has been 
taken over by the government. Mills 
are not able to purchase round lots of 
wheat, say for continuous operation in 
extent of 60 days, due to their inability 
to obtain storage. However, this situa- 
tion is not a distressing one, as all mills 
here, and in fact around this neighbor- 
hood, are well supplied with orders. As 
will be noted, they have been almost up 
to capacity for the past five or six weeks. 
There is no reason why Chicago millers 
should not have the edge on their com- 
petitors both in the Northwest and South- 
west, because they can obtain cars, their 
supplies of wheat are better, and while 
they are paying around $2.28@2.30 for 
No. 1 northern, which is a small pre- 
mium over the fixed price, at the same 
time their ition seems to be more sat- 
isfactory than with mills at other points. 
The lowest priced flour offered in Chi- 
cago at present, that is of the higher 
grades, is coming from the soft wheat 
territory tributary to Chicago. Per- 
haps the fact that several of the larger 
soft wheat millers have sold quite liberal- 
ly to the Grain Corporation has had a 
lot to do with the advance in quotations on 
—_- and straights; but even at that, 
igh patents can be obtained at less than 


$11, Chicago. ack 


The feed situation has eased off, and 
is in quite a different position from that 
of other years at this season. Usually 
buyers anticipate, when the cold weather 
comes on, that values will advance and 
that supplies will decrease. Instead of 
that, quotations have gone down fully 
$2 ton in the past 10 days and, with the 
heavy running of mills in most terri- 
tories, offal has been quoted from all 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Chicago mills, with a weekly 

capacity of 26,700 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
93 
95 
94 
94 





DECLINE IN WHEAT RECEIPTS 


Wheat receipts have fallen off, and 
there is less spring wheat coming than 





for some time. The government is bring- 
ing in liberal quantities of winters, but 
the big rush appears to be over. Millers 
have been in the market for hard winters 
and choice springs, paying about the same 
prices as of late, 1@2c over the basic for 
winters, and 30@40c over the basic for 
No. 1 northern spring. There is prac- 
tically no stock of spring wheats in pub- 
lic elevators here, as the bulk of: the ar- 
rivals has been taken by millers and 
moved out as fast as received. Buffalo 
millers have been the best buyers of the 
best — which have come from north- 
ern Illinois. There are only 3,790,441 bus 
wheat of all kinds in public houses here, 
compared with 6,090,870 last year. The 
visible supply of wheat is not increasing 
at the same rate as last year, and on 
Oct. 4 was 84,909,000 bus, against 96,- 
886,000 last year. Chicago and Buffalo 
had over 28,000,000 bus, the latter holding 
13,197,000, 

RULE HITS BROKERAGE COMBINATIONS 

Directors of the Board of Trade have 
decided that the new brokerage combina- 
tions cannot absorb the cost of telephone 
and other charges for the privilege of se- 
curing business from commission houses. 
With the adoption of the new rule plac- 
ing all trades in futures on a brokerage 
basis, a number of combinations were 
made by former traders for the large 
commission houses, among which were 
members who did no actual brokerage 
trading but secured a division of the 
profits. This, the directors decided, is 
against the rules. A new rule is to be 
prepared by members who think that 
they can see a way of getting around the 
decision of the directory. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING PLANS 
Board of Trade directors have turned 
down a tentative proposition for an ex- 
change of their site for that of the IIli- 
nois Trust & Savings Bank, across the 
street, with a bonus of $2,500,000. The 
board owns the land on which the build- 
ing stands, while that of the bank is un- 
der a 99-year lease. 

The board’s building committee has 
been instructed to secure estimates for 
the erection of the new building, plans 
for which were adopted three years ago. 
It is expected that it will cost over $5,- 
000,000, while, before the war, $4,000,000 
would have been sufficient. With a $5,- 
000,000 structure and land valued at $4,- 
500,000, there would be an investment of 
$9,500,000, The money for the new build- 
ing can be secured by a bond issue. 


BANQUET FOR MR, BARNES 


Julius H. Barnes is to be banqueted at 
the Blackstone Hotel, Thursday evening, 
Oct. 16, by the members of the Chicago 
Board of Trade. He is to give them a 
general talk on that day, and is expected 
to tell a great deal about the wheat situa- 
tion and the United States Grain Corpo- 
ration. 

NOTES 


Truman W. Brophy, of the B. A. Eck- 
hart Milling Co., Chicago, is on a motor 
trip through the central states. 

Clarence S. Chase, sales-manager of the 
H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kan- 
sas, has been on an eastern trip and spent 
the last half of the week in Chicago. 

Shipments of grain and flour to New 
York have been shut off by an embargo, 
owing to the strike of longshoremen 
there, which has stopped loading of boats. 

A. E. Gutteridge, of A. E. Gutteridge 
& Co., feed merchants, Chicago, is in the 
South, making a tour of the mills in the 
interest of cottonseed meal and. other 
grain products. 

F. J. Lendon, Wisconsin sales-manager, 
Madison, Wis., for the St. Paul (Minn.) 
Milling Co., was in Chicago Friday and 
Saturday on his wedding trip. He was 





Tl. 

V. V. Corbin, president of the Corbin 
Flour Co., is on a thtee weeks’ 
business and pleasure trip to the Pacific 
Coast. After leaving Kansas City, he 
will go to Portland, Seattle, San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles, where he will vis- 
it with his mother. 

Leopold Gross, of W. P. Tanner- 
Gross & Co., Inc.. New York City, was 
one of several here last week attending 
the world’s baseball series, and at the 
same time looking after their Chicago 
business, which is under the management 
of Frederick C. Lang. 

Joseph M. Bell, secretary of the Amer- 
ican Association of the Baking Industry, 
after an absence of several months in 
New York City, has returned to Chicago, 
where the headquarters of the associa- 
tion will be hereafter. Mr. Bell’s office 
is in the Ashland Block. 


James S. Craig, of R. Hunter Craig & 
Co., Ltd., flour importers, Glasgow, Liver- 
pool and London, is visiting mill and 
grain connections, after an absence from 
this country of 13 years. He is on his 
way to Minneapolis, Omaha, Kansas City, 
St. Louis and thence to the East. 


Henry M. Allen, of the Allen & Wheel- 
er Co., Troy, Ohio, has been taking a va- 
cation in the East, and was in Chicago 
the greater part of the week, visiting rela- 
tives and friends. He is firmly of the 
opinion that stocks of flour, especially 
soft grades, are not heavy in the larger 
markets. 


Harold B. James, of Arthur James & 
Co., Bristol, England, is in this country 
for a few weeks, and stopped in Chicago, 
Thursday and Friday. His business here 
was mainly with one or two of the larg- 
er grain concerns with whom they have 
had dealings for a number of years. He 
left Friday night for Minneapolis. 


Hans Florelius, of Florelius & Ulsteen, 
Christiania, Norway, flour, grain and 
commission merchants, representing sev- 
eral mills in this country, is in Chicago. 
He expects to sail for home from New 
York City Oct. 17. He was more inter- 
ested in the importation of rye and its 
products, than any other grain product. 


There has never been a time when res- 
ervations at Chicago hotels were so hard 
to obtain as at present. Many millers 
and members of the trade who have 
come here of late and have wired three 
to five days in advance of their arrival, 
have been unable to get accommodations. 
Business engagements here have been im- 
possible with many who are travelling. 


The Healey Flour Co., Inc., wholesale 
flour merchants, Chicago, recently incor- 
porated, announces that it has engaged in 
business to handle flour and other prod- 
ucts in a wholesale way at 2458 North 
Crawford Avenue. Martin Jacobson is 
president, Julius Weiss vice-president, 
and G. Erich Mueller secretary and 
treasurer. Those interested in the or- 
— have been in the flour business 

eretofore with other concerns, 


The Roth Baking Co. has purchased 
the Sulzer Baking Co.’s plant and equip- 
ment, The Roth Baking Co. was incorpo- 
rated recently under the laws of Illinois, 
with $150,000 capital stock. Monroe Roth, 
at the head of the Roth company, was for- 
merly one of the efficiency men for the 
Schulze Baking Co., Chicago. The Sulzer 
Baking Co, met with financial difficulties 
several months ago, after having enjoyed 
a very successful business, mainly in the 
building up throughout the city and this 
vicinity of its trade in whole-wheat and 
various other kinds of bread and rolls. 





WISCONSIN 

Mitwavxee, W1s., Oct. 11.—There was 
fairly good demand for flour this week. 
Millers have liberal bookings ahead, and 
continue to operate to the extent that 
the car situation will permit. Shipping 
directions came in well and a moderate 
amount of flour was loaded out. Millers 
have plenty of choice milling wheat on 
hand. Choice city brands of ) sprin 
wheat were quoted at $12.60@13.10, an 
straight at $11.60@12.10, in cotton 4,’s. 

There was a good demand for clears.. 
Most mills are sold up, and are not of- 
fering to any extent. Business was con- 
fined to the domestic trade, mills having 
filled all orders from the Grain Corpora- 


married early-in the week at Rock Island, 
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tion. Prices were held at $8,50@9.80, in 
cotton 1/’s. ‘ Sx sans é 

‘There was a fair demand for winters 
from bakers. Jobbers a oa 
trade with grocers and small shops. Most 
of the large bakers were out of the mar- 
ket, having good stocks on hand. Prices 
were held firm at $12.25, in cotton 14’s. 

There was a falling off in the call for 
rye flour, but mills have good bookings 
on hand and operate to the extent that 
they can procure the rye. Offerings were 
not heavy this week, but prospects are 
for a more liberal movement. Inquiry 
from the East was fair. Prices were 
quoted at -$7.60@7.80 for white, $7.10@ 
7.30 for straight, and $5.75@6.26 for 
dark, all in cotton 1,’s. 

The demand for corn flour was rather 
slow. Mills have a fair amount of busi- 
ness on the books, and are making ship- 
ments as fast as cars can be secured. No 
export business was reported, but mills 
have inquiries, and as soon as the ex- 
change situation clears up they expect to 
do considerable business abroad. Grits 
were slow, but there was a fair call for 
corn meal. Prices were quoted at $3.80 
for corn flour, $3.70 for grits and $3.70 
for corn meal. Outside mills report a 
satisfactory business with jobbers, gro- 
cers and bakers. The strength in the 
cash wheat market has induced buying, 
and many who have fair stocks on hand, 
bought for future delivery. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Capacity Output Per ct. 

This week ........ 24,000 14,000 58 

Last week ........ 24,000 19,000 75 

Last year .....+.-. 18,000 11,200 62 

Two years ago.... 14,000 13,000 93 
MILLFEED 


The market was lower early in the 
week on both bran and middlings, but 
later bran advanced 50c@$1 ton for the 
week. Middlings were easy, and the pre- 
mium is slowly fading away. Shippers 
were out of the market most of the time. 
Considerable bran was bought, as job- 
bers believe that prices are at the bot- 
tom and that light feed is due for a ‘re- 
action and will work close to middlings 
price. Oil meal advanced $5 for the 
week. Crushers sold freely this week at 
much higher prices than those prevailing 
for the past two weeks. The East was 
in the market for bran, and some good 
sales were reported. Transit stuff at 
eastern junction points moved readily. 
Prospects of colder weather induced buy- 
ing. ‘The state trade showed some im- 
provement, and country dealers were 
after light feeds. 

NOTES 

The Chamber of Commerce will be 
closed Monday, Columbus Day. 

Grain in store in Milwaukee this week: 
wheat, 2,229,092 bus; corn, 289,215; oats, 
1,195,423; barley, $24,125; rye, 370,381. 

Local mills had inquiries for hominy 
feed for export, but were unable to do 
any business, on account of the limited 
amount manufactured. 

Premiums for spring wheat are. daily 
growing less, especially for the lower 
weight stuff, which is nearing basic fig- 
ures, buyers for milling account steadily 
reducing their bids. 

The Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 
will be represented at the Grain Dealers’ 
National Association convention in St. 
Louis by P. P. Donahue, Wallace M. 
Bell, Hugo Stolley, and E. H. Hiemke. 

The Langlade Wholesale Grain Co., 


Antigo, has been organized by Joseph 
Goldberg, of Rhinelander, Wis., and 
Harry Goldberg, of Antigo. Joseph 


Goldberg was for several years engaged 
in the retail flour and feed trade at 
Rhinelander, which business will be con- 
tinued. 

The Horlick Maltoat Biscuit Co., Mil- 
waukee, has increased its capital stock 
to accommodate the growth of its busi- 
ness and the expansion of its facilities. 
Some time ago the company moved its 
plant to much larger quarters, and fur- 
ther enlargement is contemplated to 
handle the rapid development of its 
trade. H. N. Wuson. 





Venezuela produced 48,306 tons of pe- 
troleum, all from three wells, and 25,- 
332 tons of coal, all from two mines, last 
year. 
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SELLING THE SURPLUS 


While discussing in the House of 
Commons the handling of this year’s crop 
of Canadian wheat, the minister of trade 
and commerce made the statement this 
week that about fifty per cent of the 
country’s surplus of wheat had already 
been sold for export. The minister seems 
confident that no trouble will be experi- 
enced in disposing of the remainder. 

The Canadian trade will be gratified 
to learn that satisfactory progress is be- 
ing made with the marketing of the wheat 
crop. It is essential to the general pros- 
perity of. the country that prompt dis- 
posal of the surplus should be accom- 
plished. The regrettable thing about this 
business is that a very small part of the 
sales to date have been in the form of 
flour. At least twenty-five per cent of 
the exportation should be in the finished 
product. 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 


Millers report a slackening in domes- 
tic demand for: flour. This was ex- 
pected. It does not take long to fill up 
the empty shelves and bakeshops in a 
country like Canada. Three months’ 
grinding would make enough flour to last 
12 months. Domestic buyers have no in- 
centive to book any more than near-by 
needs, as they are sure of supplies at 
fixed prices. 

It was currently reported this week 
that representatives of the milling indus- 
try had asked the Canadian Wheat Board 
to add another 30c bbl to home prices 
by way of compensation for the low fig- 
ure the board is paying on its export 
purchases, This statement was incor- 
rect. The millers are not seeking to in- 
fluence the board’s decisions on the price 
question. Individual members of the 
trade may have done so privately, but 
there is nothing in the published stories 
concerning this week’s proceedings. 

Prices: standard grade spring wheat 
flour, $10.90 bbl, in 98-lb bags, net cash 
terms, delivered Ontario points; Ontario 
winters, $9.30 in second-hand jute bags, 
f.o.b. Toronto, or $9.50 in new jute bags, 
f.o.b. Montreal. 

The news of Monday that the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board was in the market 
for 800,000 bbls of spring wheat flour for 
export was received by the trade with a 
good deal of pleasure, though the. price 
was considered low. This order was di- 
vided among mills on a basis of previous 
year’s shipments, and represents about 
8 to 10 days’ running. Other similar or- 
ders are believed to be pending. This 
sale is for October delivery, and the price 
to be paid is $10.65 bbl, in jute bags, 
delivered, Montreal. 


WINTER WHEAT 


There is no great demand for this 
wheat at the moment, and many mills are 
turning away farmers who wish to sell. 
They can only take in wheat as they sell 
the flour, and the market seems to be 
supplied with this for the time being. 
The fixed price for No. 2 red or white 
soft winter wheat is $2.30 bu, in store, 
Montreal, with regular spreads for other 
grades. At mill doors, country points, 
farmers are receiving $1.95@2 for this 
grade, according to freight. 

MILLFEED 

Bran and shorts weakened when the 
government order for flour was an- 
nounced, and some offers at less than 
list figures are reported. It does not 








seem reasonable that there should be any 
worry on the part of millers about feed 
sales. All kinds of feed will be wanted 
in large quantities throughout the fall 
and winter, which guarantees a market 
for the accumulation, if there is any, 
from all present and prospective sales of 
flour. Bran is quoted at $45 ton, in bags, 
in straight or mixed cars; shorts, $55 ton, 
delivered, Ontario points. 


OATMEAL 


There is no improvement in sales of 
oatmeal or rolled oats. Mills are run- 
ning lightly. Competition for orders is 
keen. Throughout Ontario, ‘the regular 
jobbing price for rolled oats ranges $4.75 
@5 per 90-lb bag, delivered; oatmeal, in 
98-lb bags, 10 per cent over rolled oats. 
Reground oat hulls, $30@32 ton, in bags, 
car lots, at shipping points. 

Sales for export are difficult to make. 
Mills require to get 85s per 280 lbs c.i.f. 
Glasgow for oatmeal, in bags, to make 
any profit, but buyers’ offers are shill- 
ings below this figure. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Oats and barley are moving in small 
quantities at close prices. There is no 
breadth to the market. Prices: No. 3 
white oats, carloads, country points, 84@ 
86c bu; barley, $1.27@1.32. 


NOTES 
T. M. Syer, of T. M. Syer & Son, mill- 
ers, Thamesville, Ont., died recently at 
the family home in Thamesville. 


No. 1 northern wheat is being offered 
to Ontario millers at $2.37 bu, on track, 
Goderich, Port McNichol or Tiffin. 

New milling-in-transit rules are now in 
effect in Ontario. Millers are advised to 
consult their railway officials as to the 
exact nature of these. 


Toronto brokers buying Manitoba 
spring wheat flour for export are pay- 
ing $10.15 bbl, in their bags, f.o.b. Mont- 
real, for October delivery. 


The Kent Farmers’ Produce Co., Ltd., 
Blenheim, Ont., has sold its Ridgetown 
flour mill to the Howard Farmers’ Co- 
operative Co., Ridgetown, a local concern. 

Farming operations in Ontario proceed 
very satisfactorily. Plowing, wheat- 
seeding and all the various forms of fall 
work have made splendid progress, The 
weather is still favorable. 


Inadvertently a misstatement was made 
in this department on Oct. 1 in refer- 
ence to a visit from Hamilton C. Milne, 
of Wm. Morrison & Son, Ltd., flour im- 
porters, Glasgow. Mr. Milne should have 
been described as manager. John Jack is 
president of the company. 


The slackening in demand for winter 
wheat flour has led to some price-cutting. 
Buyers in eastern Canada have been of- 
fering Ontario mills under $9 bbl, in 
bulk, this week, whereas the true value is 
around $9.10. Toronto brokers are offer- 
ing the equivalent of this latter sum. 


There is a rumor abroad in Toronto 
that some of the larger baking concerns 
of this city are negotiating an amalgama- 
tion. As a result of this rumor the stocks 
of such companies as are quoted in the 
public market are advancing. Prominent 
bakers state there is nothing in the 
rumor. 


C. R. Vannatter, formerly of Saska- 
toon, Sask., has entered the grain trade 
of Toronto, under the style C. R. Van- 
natter & Co., with offices in the Bank of 
Hamilton Building, Yonge and Colborne 
streets. Mr. Vannatter is handling all 
kinds of grain and feed in car lots, deal- 
ing mostly in western grains. 


Ontario winter wheat millers appear 
to be having a good deal of trouble with 
smutty wheat. Some have been careless 





enough to grind this without cleaning, 
and are now having trouble with the 
flour. A number of such deliveries have 
been rejected by the buyers, who refuse 
to handle the goods at any price. 

Peter Shirk, one of the original part- 
ners in Shirk & Snider, Ltd., flour mill- 
ers, Bridgeport, Ont., died at his home in 
Bridgeport on Oct. 1. Mr. Shirk was a 
pioneer miller of this province, and bore 
an honored name in the Canadian trade. 
He was one of the kindest of men. His 
son, George Shirk, will continue the busi- 
ness. 

The eastern subcommittee of the Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board is to fix prices for 
the commercial grades of winter wheat 
grown in Ontario and Quebec. As soon 
as this has been done the figures will 
be announced. The rule will be to make 
these prices as closely as possible an ap- 
proximation to the value in comparison 
with standard grades. 


James S. Craig, chairman of R. Hunter 
Craig & Co., Ltd., Glasgow, arrived in 
Toronto on Wednesday from Montreal. 
Before the war Mr. Craig’s company was 
a very large direct buyer of Canadian 
flour, and it is with a view to renewing 
private trading when control ends that 
this visit is being made. From Toronto 
Mr. Craig went to the United States, 
where he is to spend some time in visiting 
flour and grain markets. 


It is worth while for the Canadian 
trade to note that the Dominion govern- 
ment is now actively in the ocean steam- 
ship business, and has a number of ves- 
sels running on routes to markets where 
Canadian grain, flour and other food- 
stuffs are being consumed or distribut- 
ed. These routes include lines to Liver- 
pool, London, the British West Indies 
and Cuba. There are also regular sail- 
ings to Argentina. 

Millers who were present at the meet- 
ing of the Canadian Wheat Board in To- 
ronto on Monday deny daily paper re- 
ports that they urge an advance in the 
domestic price of flour. They state this 
was not the purpose of their interview 
with the wheat board, and that the sub- 
ject was not referred to. What the 
millers are most concerned about is the 
immediate future of their exporting busi- 
ness. They have a feeling that by 
conferring with the board they may be 
able to assist in reaching a definite con- 
clusion as to how exporting business may 
be best promoted. 





MONTREAL 

Montreat, Que., Oct. 11—A_ feature 
of the week was the purchase by the Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board of 800,000 bbls 
spring wheat flour for export, at $10.65 
bbl,- in jute, delivered, Montreal. The 
prospects now for this department of 
the trade are more encouraging than for 
some weeks. 

Domestic business is active under a 
good demand. Sales of car lots are be- 
ing made at $11 bbl, in jute bags, ex- 
track, less 10c bbl for spot cash. 

Winter wheat flour is quieter. Buyers 
have provided for their wants for the 
time being. Stocks are not large, and 
prices rule steady. Sales of car lots 
were made at $9.50@9.60 bbl in jute, and 
at $9.75@9.85 in cotton, ex-track. 

White corn flour has declined $1@1.10 
bbl here, with sales of mixed-car lots 
for shipment to country points at $9.80 
and to city buyers at $9.90, in jute. Rye 
flour is quiet at $8.25@8.50 bbl, in jute. 

Millfeed is without any new feature. 
Demand is good. Prices are unchanged. 
Car lots bran, $45; shorts, $55 ton,—in- 
cluding bags, ex-track. 

Rolled oats are unsettled, and prices 
irregular. Some mills have reduced 






rices 10¢c bag, and now quote car lots at 
80 per bag of 90 lbs, net cash, ex- 
track, Montreal. y 

Tuomas S. Barx. 





WESTERN CANADA 

Wiynireo, Man., Oct. 11.—The Cana- 
dian Wheat Board, early in the week, 
placed orders for 800,000 bbls flour for 
export, for October delivery and, con- 
sequently, millers are busier than ever. 
Domestic business is good. Mill prices 
for standard spring wheat flour, per bbl, 
in 98-lb cotton or jute sacks, cash terms, 
are as follows: 


Ontario from Port Arthur west ...... $10.40 
MaMItOBR 2 ccccccsccvcecvccdossgeios 10.40 
Saskatchewan .......sscescsevesscere 10.30 
MIDOTER ccccsecvvcccccscccssscceseoue 10.20 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 10.40 
British Columbia, coast territory..... 10.50 
Vancouver Island (Victoria).......... 10.55 
Prince Rupert ....ccsccccesseceestecs 10.70 


Dealers requiring time will be charged 10c 
bbl over above list. City dealers buying ton 
lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 20c over. 
Package differentials: 49's, cotton, 20c bbl 
over; 24’s, cotton, 40c over. Covers for 98’s, 
49’s or 24’s, 40c bbl extra. 


COARSE GRAINS 


The market for these grains has been 
dull this week. Demand is just fair, and 
offerings light. Barley has increased a 
few cents in price, but oats and rye re- 
main at about the same figure. Quota- 
tions: No. 2 Canadian western oats, 8114c 
bu; No. 3 Canadian western barley, 
$1.33144; No. 2 Canadian western rye, 
$1.37,—in store Fort William or Port 
Arthur. 

MILLFEED 


Domestic business is good. Demand is. 
keen, and prices remain unchanged. Bran, 
in mixed or straight car lots, delivered 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan or ~ Alberta 
point, is quoted at $40 ton, and shorts at 
$50. In British Columbia, bran is worth 
$45 and shorts $55. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal is a little easier, and prices 
have declined a trifle. Standard brands 
of rolled oats are quoted at $4.15 per 80-lb 
bag, delivered to the trade in Manitoba, 
$4.25 in Saskatchewan and $4.40 in Al- 
berta. Oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 25 per 
cent over rolled oats. 


WEATHER AND CROPS 


Western Canada was visited this week 
with the harbinger of winter. After sev- 
eral days of beautiful weather the three 
western provinces were visited for two 
days with high winds and snow at most 
points. This will, of course, delay thresh- 
ing operations again but, fortunately, 
most of the wheat is now threshed, It is 
cold but bright today, and every one is 
hastening to get vegetables into safer 
quarters. 

NOTES 


Information reaching Canada from 
overseas indicates that shipping condi- 
tions on the Atlantic are rapidly becom- 
ing normal. Over 60 per cent of the car- 
go space leaving Canadian ports is now 
free of control and available for use of 
private shippers. 


The Board of Grain Supervisors for 
Canada gives formal notice that its op- 
erations are being brought to a close, and 
all financial matters outstanding com- 
pleted. Persons having accounts against 
the board are requested to send same to 
the secretary at Winnipeg. 


The flour-milling plant of the Chi 
man (Alta.) Milling & Grain Co., * 
was burned Friday, Oct. 3. The capacity 
was 100 bbls ptr day. This plant was 
originally located at Stettler, Alta. but 
was moved to Chipman last year. The 
proprietor is D. Mathieson. 

M. Liston, 
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Women’s Rest Room in the Nordyke & Marmon Co.’s Great War Plant 


A GREAT INDUSTRY IN 
WAR AND PEACE 


(Continued from page 252.) 

The enthusiastic support given by the 
employees to the Nordyke & Marmon 
Co.’s effort must be credited not alone to 
individual patriotism, although this was 
always evident, but also to a general spir- 
it of loyalty to the firm. This co-opera- 
tion was fostered by the executives in 
every possible manner. The employees 
were made to feel a personal responsibil- 
ity in the struggle to meet the govern- 
ment’s war requirements. 

For example, the factory was placard- 
ed with this sign: “A mistake may cost 
a brave man’s life.” Such a reminder 
could not fail in its effects. Each em- 
ployee was given a distinctive lapel but- 
ton bearing the inscription, “Aircraft In- 
dustrial Service, U. S. Army and Navy.” 
A handsome certificate, engraved with 
the flags of the allies, was given to each 
employee who was a member of the Nor- 
dyke & Marmon Co. organization during 
the period it was manufacturing Liberty 
motors. “With patriotism and zeal,” 
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reads this certificate, “he fulfilled the 
duties assigned to him, and it is of spe- 
cial interest to note that he was with us 
during the month of October when to the 
workers in this plant was awarded the 
Bureau of Aircraft Production pennant 
which designated them ‘Champion Lib- 
erty Motor Builders” . . . It should be 
a source of considerable satisfaction in 
future years to feel that he had a val- 
uable part in ‘Making the World Safe 
for Democracy.’” The certificate bears 
the signature of Walter C. Marmon, 
president of the company. 

Not the least significant feature of the 
Nordyke & Marmon Co.’s war effort was 
the fact that its factory and office per- 
sonnel included more than a thousand 
women. In their neat bloomers they add- 
ed an unusual touch to the great indus- 
try’s aspect. They were a complete suc- 
cess on work never before done in the 
plant by women, and the truth of this 
needs no further testimony than that the 
company is retaining a large quota of 
women workers for its peace-time pro- 
gramme of production. 

The women and girls proved particu- 


larly adept in such work as the inspec- 
tion of small parts going into the con- 
struction of the famous motor, and many 
of them became specialists in machine- 
tool work. They were found to excel the 
men in tasks demanding great precision 
and deftness of touch. 

So much did the comfortable bloomer 
garb appeal to most of the women en- 
gaged in the plant that its vogue still ob- 
tains, many of them appearing even to- 
day in the offices, as well as in the fac- 
tory, clad in the work garments with 
which they became familiar during the 
war. 

For the convenience of the women em- 
ployees the company devoted to their use 
a large restroom. First-aid stations were 
established in each unit, and a section 
of the huge cafeteria in connection with 
the aircraft factory was set aside for 
them. There was a specially equipped 
instruction room for those who required 
training in skilled work. A laundry serv- 
ice was established for their use, and the 
entire women’s personnel was put under 
the generai care of an experienced woman 
bearing the title of chief supervisor. 


General View of the Nordyke & Marmon Co.’s Aircraft Factory as It Appeared Upon Completion 


October 15, 1919 

The record of aircraft engine achieve- 
ment would not be complete with- 
out adding to the mention that has been 
made of the championship nant a 
further reference to three other points 
of eminence attained by the Nordyke & 
Marmon Co; namely, that the first Unit- 
ed States aircraft motor contract given 
to any motor-car manufacturer during 
the war was awarded to the company; 
that the Nordyke & Marmon Co, pro- 
duced the first United States aircraft 
motors to be turned out by any American 
manufacturer of motor-cars, and that this 
company was the only motor-car manu- 
facturer to produce two distinct and ab- 
solutely different types of aircraft mo* 
tors, 

The Hall-Scott contract was completed 
and the last of the one thousand Liberty 
motors were finished a few weeks after 
the signing of the armistice. After the 
first of the year, with the motor-building 
done, the company found itself face to 
face with problems of reconstruction. The 
great additions made to the plant were 
now available for the production of the 
company’s milling machinery and auto- 
mobiles. Experimental work that had 
been laid aside for the more important 
speeding up of war contracts could be 
taken up again. The demand for auto- 
mobiles received an unprecedented im- 
pulse, and there was a great call for new 
milling machinery to meet the require- 
ments of this country in its task of carry- 
ing on the provisioning of the world. 

It was with these circumstances in 
mind that President Walter C. Marmon 
announced a programme of expansion in 
June of this year. The plans include ad- 
ditional construction which will prac- 
tically duplicate the floor space developed 
during the war, bringing the total work- 
ing area in the plant to 1,100,000 square 
feet, contained within factory buildings 
that will cover 45 acres. 

The new additions include a five-story 
re-enforced concrete building, 80 feet 
wide by 600 feet in length. This struc- 
ture will be used for the building of 
automobile bodies, and will enable the 
company to manufacture the closed 
types that heretofore have been obtained 
elsewhere. Another building will be one 
story in height, 800 feet long and 100 
feet wide, for use as an assembly plant. 
It is constructed of brick, steel and glass, 
In addition there will be a new planing 
mill, a dry kiln and a power plant. All 
of the buildings will be located on the 
south side of West Morris Street, ad- 
joining the Indianapolis and Vincennes 
branch of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Under the new plans, the No. 1 unit 
of the Nordyke & Marmon Co. plant, 
which existed before the war, will be giv- 
en over principally to the much needed 
expansion in the production of milling 
machinery. . No. 2 unit, erected during 
1917 for aircraft engine production, will 
be devoted entirely to machine-shop work 
on motor-car engines and chassis. 
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The No. 2 plant is admirably con- 
structed and arranged for its new réle. 
There is room to set every necessary ma- 
chine so that it can be handled to the 
utmost advantage both as to the manu- 
factured product and the welfare and 
convenience of the workmen. The wide 
aisles are large enough to permit the 
operation of five-ton trucks down the 
roofed factory streets. 

Ample illumination is afforded by the 
sky-lighted, sawtooth roof. When it is 
necessary to operate at night, an electric 
installation furnishes a good imitation of 
daylight. The glass-walled factory of- 
fices in the center of the building are 
practically the only obstructions from 
one side to the other. This effect of un- 
confined space gives a cheerful aspect 
that could scarcely fail to find its results 
in the spirit of the factory personnel. 

The history of the Nordyke & Mar- 
mon Co., like the history of any great 
enterprise or the story of a nation, is 
largely the compounded biographies of 
its dominant personalities. There have 
been comparatively few names on the 
list of the company’s executives, but they 
are notable ones. ie 

The present executive staff comprises 
Walter C. Marmon, president; Howard 
C. Marmon, vice-president; Frederick E. 
Moskovics, vice-president; Herbert H. 
Rice, sales-manager; Harvey G. Shafer, 
secretary; Arthur R. Heiskell, treasurer, 
and L. I. Ziegler, manager of the mill- 
ing machinery department. 

The two Marmons are sons of Daniel 
W. Marmon, one of the founders of the 
company, which dates back to 180i. 
Walter C. Marmon entered the company 
in 1897, becoming president on the death 
of his father in May, 1909. He is a 
graduate of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology at Boston, where he ac- 
quired the technical education that be- 
came the foundation for his later career. 
His brother, Howard C. Marmon, re- 
ceived his early college education at Earl- 
ham, later studying at the University of 
California. He entered the company in 
1899. His genius as an automotive engi- 
neer resulted in the car that today bears 
his family name, and in the great business 
expansion of the firm beyond its original 
field of milling machinery. Shortly after 
the United States entered the war the 
government commandeered his services, 
and at the end of the hostilities he held a 
commission as lieutenant-colonel in the 
aircraft service. On two occasions he 
visited all of the allied countries in order 
to study aircraft motors, and later he 
was stationed at McCook Flying Field, 
Dayton, Ohio, as chief of the airplane 
engineer experimental division. 

Mr. Moskoviecs joined the Nordyke & 
Marmon Co. in 1912 in a consultant cana- 
city, his permanent association with the 
organization dating from the following 
year, 

Mr. Rice has been in charge of the 
motor-car sales department for many 
years. He entered the company in 1886 
as a telegraph operator, acting at the 
same time as a bill clerk. 

In 1899 Mr. Shafer was employed by 
the company as a foreman millwright. 
After two years as a travelling technical 
expert, he entered the factory to begin a 
long series of foremanships, which . led 
him into practically every factory de- 
partment. A few years later he was 
made shop superintendent, and finally 
factory manager. He became secretary 
in 1917. 

Mr. Heiskell, who has been with the 
company for 14 years, has been in charge 
of finances since 1915. Until 1917 he 
was purchasing agent. 

Nineteen. years of service have been de- 
voted by Mr. Ziegler to the perfection 
of the Nordyke & Marmon Co.’s milling 
appliances. Under his supervision the 
company has designed and built many of 
the largest mills in the world. 

The beginning of the Nordyke & Mar- 
mon enterprise, as has been said, dates 
from 1851. In that year Ellis Nordyke, 
descendant of a long line of Dutch flour 
millers, formed a partnership with his 
son, Addison H. Nordyke, under the 
style of E. & A. H. Nordyke, for the 
manufacturing and erection of cereal 
mills. The industry was housed in a lit- 
tle building on the banks of the White- 
water River in Richmond, Ind. Daniel 
W. Marmon, father of the brothers who 
are now among the chief executives, be- 
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came a partner in the firm in 1866, the 
name of the business being changed at 
that time to Nordyke, Marmon & Co. 
New property was purchased, and new 
buildings erected. 

The elder Nordyke died in 1871, and in 
1876 the firm revised its articles of incor- 
poration and changed its name to the 
Nordyke & Marmon Co, A. H. Nordyke 
was elected president, holding this posi- 
tion until 1898, when he retired from the 
business, acting as stockholder and di- 
rector until 1904, at which time the en- 
terprise passed into the hands of the 
Marmon family. 

The manufacturing facilities of the 
Richmond plant had proved inadequate 
by 1875, and in that year the company 
moved to Indianapolis to its present site, 
a 13-acre tract which, under the present 
plans for expansion, has become the first 
of three great factory units, the second 
being the one developed during the war 


as an aircraft motor plant and the third 
now rising near the original buildings. 


Corn Pest Conference 


Inprawapouis, Inv., Oct. 11.—Frank N. 
Wallace, entomologist for the Indiana 
Conservation Commission, C. G. Wood- 
bury, director of the Purdue University 
Experiment Station, and L. M. Vogler, 
a representative of the Indiana Federa- 
tion of Farmers’ Associations, went to 
Boston last week, to attend a meeting of 
the United States Horticulture Board. 

The Hoosiers are interested in having 
the state protected against the European 
corn borer, a destructive pest, which has 
appeared in New York state, and is be- 
lieved to have been imported recently into 
the United States in jute from Europe. 
The Indiana experts have been consider- 
ing asking for a quarantine. 

Australian take-all, the wheat and 
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small-grain disease that caused consider- 
able loss in a few counties in this state 
this season, is believed to have been found 
in — on the variety of wheat known 
as Indiana red wave, according to a let- 
ter Mr. Wallace, whose headquarters are 
in Indianapolis, has received from W. J. 
Schoene, state entomologist for Virginia, 
Mr. Schoene requested information about 
how the disease was handled in this ter- 
ritory. ‘ 

Mr. Wallace says the malady was found 
on red wave wheat in this state to the 
exclusion of all other varieties except, 
perhaps, a variety with which experi- 
ments were being conducted in Tippe- 
canoe County. 

Epwarp H. Zreener. 


The British Union Oil Co. has, by peti- 
tion, asked the legislature of Barbados 
for the right of establishing an oil fuel 
station in that colony. 


A Skilled Woman Worker in the Nordyke & Marmon Co.’s Aircraft Factory, Engaged in a Delicate Task of Electric Welding 





BUDGET BUREAU PROPOSED 


Bill Reported Favorably by House Committee 
Would Meet Demand of National 
Chamber of Commerce 


Creation of a budget bureau, under 
supervision of the President, is proposed 
in a bill gl | the speci ouse 
committee appointed to investigate the 
feasibility of such a system. A comp- 
troller, whose salary would be $10,000, 
would be responsible for the auditing of 
all receipts and expenditures. 

The bill, in a general way, is under- 
stood to meet the demands of the busi- 
ness men of the country as expressed to 
the House committee through the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, 
by W. L. Clause, of Pittsburgh, chair- 
man of the national chamber’s committee 
on budget and efficiency. 

“We are not unmindful of the vast 
amount of labor which members of the 
appropriations committee spend in an 
honest effort to meet legitimate de- 
mands of department heads while at the 
same time keeping appropriations with- 
in reasonable limits,’ Mr. Clause stated 
in a brief filed last week with the 
committee. “But when department esti- 
mates are received, their consideration is 
scattered among several of at least nine 
committees in the House, and the appro- 
priations, when they finally emerge, 
usually are found in several of at least 
15 appropriation bills. 

“No one committee, with the possible 
exception of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, considers the proposals of an entire 
department. On the other hand, no de- 
partment head, or other administrative 
officer charged with the duty of submit- 
ting estimates to Congress through the 
Treasury department, feels the sense of 
rr for careful estimates and 
well thought out plans which he would 
feel if he knew that his proposal would 
all be considered together and thoroughly 
scrutinized with reference to each other 
and to a real department programme. 

“In other words, Congress does not get 
the information it should have to act in- 
telligently and wisely, and if such in- 
formation and recommendations were 
prepared by an executive, the present 
committee organization of Congress would 
hamstring any effort to act upon them 
as a whole. To a business executive such 
a system has nothing to support it, and 
everything to condemn it. If there is 
added to this confusion the further fact 
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‘that the oy od revenue and ‘the levy 
of taxes are dled «separately from 
the appropriations for expenditure, the 
system spells nothing but chaos, extray- 
agance and waste.” = 25 ee 
~The Chamber of Commerce of :the 
United States has ur the adoption of 
a budget system for the government since 
1912, when its first referendum was held 
on that subject, resulting in 573 votes in 
favor of a national beige, and 10 
against. Since then the membership of 
the national. chamber has increased, until 
today it includes 1,200 trade organiza- 
tions and local chambers, representing in 
their membership approximately 670,000 
individual business men from every sec- 
tion of the country. Repeatedly since 
1912 the chamber, at its annual meet- 
ings, attended by thousands of represen- 
tatives of American business, has_ de- 
clared itself for this reform.- The last 
expression was in May, 1919, when the 
national chamber adopted the following: 
“A national budget will introduce 
standards of business in correlating in- 
come and outgo, and afford information 
as to the disposition and sources of pubic 
funds. Expenditures of the federal gov- 
ernment have reached sums beyond all 
earlier contemplation. Taxation and bor- 
rowing have assumed proportions hither- 
to unknown. Through referendum and 
by vote of delegates in annual meeting 
this chamber has repeatedly advocated a 
budget system as a means of introduc- 
ing business methods in the government’s 
fiscal affairs. We affirm these declara- 
tions.” : 





New Zealand Farmers’ Co-operatives 


The co-operative movement in New 
Zealand began some 40 years ago. The 
latest developments, however, are of gen- 
eral interest in that they point out some 
of the results which may be expected 
from any attempt to give this move- 
ment a fair trial in that country. 

The New Zealand Farmers’ Co-opera- 
tive Association at Canterbury is the 
leading co-operative society of New Zea- 
land, and undertakes to supply its 8,416 
shareholders and others with everything 
they require for their household and do- 
mestic needs as well as for farming pur- 
poses. In order to do this the associa- 
tion has established large stores which 
are divided into the following general 
departments: grocery and general house- 
hold provisions; hardware; household 
furnishings; agricultural implements; 


‘ goods, ‘inchudin; ress and. house- 
hola ney ‘goods, furwiture’ o all descrip- 
.tions, and a department catering to every 
‘need of-an a tural community. - 

In addition to this storekeeping aspect 
of the movement, a very important’ sec- 
tion of the co-operative store is given 
over to the handling and classification of 
seeds. This feature was established by 
men of long and expert experience, and 
has grown to be the most useful of the 
many departments in the association. 
Many of. the finer seeds, such as_ rape, 
turnip, clover, and the finer sheep fes- 
cues, are still imported from Great Brit- 
ain and the United States; but very lit- 
tle of the main pasture seeds, such as 
rye grass, perennial, Italian cocksfoot, 
etc., are imported. These latter seeds are 
grown and harvested by farmer share- 
holders. and sent to the stores in rough 
form, where they are put through dress- 
ing machinery and then placed on the 
market. 

In the grain section, wheat, oats, bar- 
ley, peas, beans, chaff, etc., are dealt with 
practically at cost. 





Trained Men for Explosion Campaign 


Trained men of milling and grain ex- 
perience are being sought by the United 
States Grain Corporation to assist in the 
grain-dust explosion and fire prevention 
campaign recently inaugurated by that 
government body in co-operation with the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. Applications for this work should 
be forwarded to Dr. C. L. Alsberg, chief 
of the Bureau of Chemistry, Washington, 
D. C., with a detailed statement of the 
experience and training of the applicant. 
Appointments will be made as soon as 
properly trained men can be secured. 
Salaries will range from $1,620 to $2,400, 
determined by the training and experi- 
ence of the applicant. 

Those eligible for these positions must 
have milling, mechanical, electrical, agri- 
cultural or chemical engineering educa- 
tion, training or experience, practical ex- 
perience in grain mills and elevators in 
the handling, manufacture and produc- 
tion of flour, feeds and grain products 
or experience in the manufacture, design 
or construction of grain cleaning and 
handling equipment for mills and ele- 
vators. 





There was recently formed in Foochow, 
China, an association for the promotion 
of Chinese industrial interests. 


A First Aid Room in the Plant of the Nordyke & Marmon Co. 


—*“A Great Industry in War and Peace” 


October 15, 1919 


AUSTRALIA’S TRADE PLANS 


Chamber of Commerce and Industry Created 
to Secure the Commonwealth’s Inter- 
ests in Foreign Markets 


Australia has begun the task of  reor- 
ganizing its government machinery in or- 
der to deal with the problems of after- 
war trade. The initial ‘steps were taken 
in February, 1918, when the prime minis- 
ter convened a conference of. thé various 
associations of primary industries, manu- 
factures, and commerce. At that con- 
vention Mr. Hughes emphasized the point 
that if Australia were to retain its own 
markets for its own products and to se- 
cure its share of over-sea trade, collec- 
tive effort must be made. That the time 
for combined action had arrived. was the 
unanimous decision of the convention. 
Strengthened by every assurance of sup- 
port from every branch of industry, the 
commonwealth government has created a 
bureau of commerce and industry and 
has intrusted it with the responsibility of 
organizing the country’s resources, of 
framing a policy for the expansion of 
trade, improvement of methods, and the 
establishment of new industries. 

At the present time the scheme is only 
in the making. The permanent head of 
the bureau is termed the director. He 
is being assisted by a temporary general 
council representative of primary pro- 
ducers, the chamber of manufactures, the 
chamber of commerce, and banking, ship- 
ping, and other interests. The members 
of this council act in an honorary ca- 
pacity. Their main purpose is to achieve 
effective organization from within an in- 
dustry in order, as far as possible, to 
secure co-operation, co-ordination, and 
the employment of modern methods in 
all stages of production and marketing. 
To give effect to this policy the tempo- 
rary general council will be encouraged to 
bring about the formation of associations 
or groups of individual industries, which 
will each appoint an executive, and the 
executive in turn will be represented on 
the general council. The bureau is es- 
sentially non-political, so that it may be 
free from political interference. 

_Three other objectives will be kept in 
view: 

1. Adequate supplies of raw materials 
for local consumption and over-sea ex- 
port. 

2. Increased production with decreased 
costs. 

3. Better marketing (buying and sell- 
ing) facilities. 

Exactly what means may be devised to 
attain these ends circumstances will dic- 
tate. The scheme is a flexible one and 
capable of modification to meet commun- 
ity needs. 

Australia is already a large exporter 
of wheat, flour, butter, meat, tallow, 
wool, and nonferrous metals. Considera- 
tion will be given to the encouragement 
of other branches of primary industry 
whose development it may be found de- 
sirable to foster. The bureau, in this 
connection, will have the assistance of the 
Institute of Science and Industry in 
keeping primary producers, through their 
association, informed of what is being 
done in other parts of the world to in- 
crease production, and in assisting in 
local. experiments and advice as to the 
most modern plants and methods. The 
exigencies of trade during the war 
brought into existence committees repre- 
senting the primary producers to han- 
dle the purchase and sale of wheat, but- 
ter, wool, etc. The marked success which 
has attended their efforts, it is felt, will 
stimulate co-operative organization, and 
may possibly lead to the retention of the 
control of the exports of primary prod- 
ucts by the producers with government 
assistance and co-operation, and perhaps 
give rise to the development of central 
executive action in respect of other land 
industries. 

Regarding secondary industries, in- 
creased production and the reduction of 
costs will be aimed at by co-operation, 
specialization, standardization, by the em- 
ployment of up-to-date methods and 
plant, and by the distribution or allot- 
ment of work. That is to say, a group of 
manufacturers engaged in somewhat sim- 
ilar lines of manufacture might decide 
what work each should perform. 

An important function of the bureau 
of commerce and industry, as relates to 
secondary industry, will also be the en- 
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An Interior View of the Nordyke & Marmon Co.’s Airplane Engine Plant 


couragement of co-operative marketing 
and selling. By the purchase abroad, on 
a large scale, of materials required for 
different manufacturing processes, a sub- 
stantial saving will be effected on the 
present system of the individual pur- 
chase on comparatively small lines; 
while, conversely, co-operative selling for 
export will reduce overhead selling ex- 
penses enormously. 

Acting through the council of their as- 
sociation, manufacturers will be enabled 
to collect data relating to finance, ex- 
port, transport, and to the actual circum- 
stances under which industry is carried 
on. In the export trade the council will 
decide what markets it is desirable to 
exploit, and determine the best methods 
of pushing the products of the industry 
therein. These organizations, linked up 
with the bureau of commerce and in- 
dustry, will aid the individual producer 
to increase his own output and find mar- 
kets for his product, and at the same 
time rapidly increase Australia’s export 
trade, 


Germans Oppose Food Control 


More insistent protests than ever be- 
fore against government food control, 
the host of food profiteers and food bro- 
kers and the ever-increasing speculation 
in foreign exchange now fill the columns 
of the food journals and farm magazines 
of Germany. 

Food prices continue very high. This 
is attributed partly to the low valuation 
of the mark. The official exchange rate 
for the mark for September at headquar- 
ters of the American forces in Germany 
was 22 marks to the dollar. 

Since Germany resumed commercial re- 
lations with the outside world she has 
been able to import only meager quan- 
tities of necessary and staple foodstuffs, 
with the exception of fish and milk, the 
food journals say. 


Wage Scale in Belgium 


The resumption of industrial activity 
is proceeding in Belgium. It was esti- 
mated at the beginning of March that 
750,000 workmen were idle, but this num- 
ber was reduced by one-half July 1. 
Considerable difficulty is experienced 
throughout Belgium in resuming work 
because of strikes. There were 119 re- 
corded strikes in the country from Jan. 
1, 1919, to May 1, 1919. These were. prin- 


, 


cipally for increase in wages or decrease 
in hours of labor, or both. 

Before the war the average working 
day in Belgium was between 9 and 10 
hours; the present working day is sel- 
dom over 9, and strenuous efforts are be- 
ing made, especially by the labor unions, 
to establish a uniform 8-hour day. The 
Fabrique Nationale d’Armes de Guerre 
at Herstal (Liege), the most important 
establishment of its kind in Belgium, 
which had a working day of 10 hours be- 
fore the war, has shortened the hours to 
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9 per day, will soon work only 81%, and 
it is planned to establish a working day 
in the plant of 8 hours, commencing 
April, 1920. 


Bread Costs in Canada 


Official statistics of the baking industry 
in Canada show a steady rise in the cost 
of baking, delivery and management, 
with stationary prices for flour and in- 
gredients. ‘This is an interesting fact. 
It may shed a light on the one problem 


265 


that is defying all attempts at solution 
by governments the world around. Wages 
“~y be the controlling factor. 

curious statement was made in a 
recent report from Ottawa concerning the 
cost of bread in Canada, which, if true, 
upsets a lot of the argument of recent 
years on popular economics. This state- 
ment applies to the operation of baking 
establishments in Canada, and reads as 
follows: “It is to be noted that some of 
the largest firms are showing the highest 
costs for manufacturing. This notwith- 
standing that well-equipped plants, high 
efficiency and large output should enable 
production at lowest cost.” 


M. Liston. 


DEAL HELD TO BE GAMBLING 


Chicago Court Finds Against Brokers Who 
Bought Grain Without Intent to 
Receive or Deliver 


Board of Trade transactions, where it 
is apparent the party who buys or sells 
never intended to receive or deliver the 
commodity and the broker is aware of 
this, are gambling transactions, in the 
opinion of Judge J. B. David at Chicago. 

The court held that Lamson Bros. & 
Co. cannot recover legally $6,000 from 
Frank Greiner, a farmer living near 
Washington, Iowa, for money advanced 
by the brokerage firm in Board of Trade 
transactions in 1912 and 1913. The court 
found Greiner merely was speculating in 
commodities, and never intended to re- 
ceive them. 

“The attempt to eradicate the specula- 
tive fever,” said Judge David, “from the 
human mind is as impossible as trying to 
stop the onward flow of Niagara. In the 
mind of the broker this was going to be 
a legitimate transaction, according to the 
rules of the Board of Trade; the other 
party wanted to make some money. This 
case is a gambling transaction, pure and 
simple.” 


The constant drop in the value of the 
mark prevents Germany from ordering 
the quantity of Danish butter which is 
her proportional due, according to the 
Anglo-Danish butter arrangements. An- 
other market has therefore been found 
for the butter in Switzerland, which is 
able to take part of the quantity at dis- 
osal, the price being said to be - six 

roner for the kilo. Sweden is also im- 
porting some butter from Denmark. 


An Instruction Reom for Women in the Nordyke & Marmon Co.’s Aircraft Factory 
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New York, N. Y., Oct. 11.—-With the 
President seriously ill, the stock market 
naturally has been a x ayy deal unsettled, 
with frequent periods of nervousness. 
Wall Street has always kept ten Loman 
ly in touch with Washington, and because 
of the great labor conference in session 
there, the private wire systems have had 
a good deal of Washington matter of late 
for the New York financial community 
to digest. It has been an interesting sit- 
uation, especially susceptible to the rumor 
monger and the dissemination of sensa- 
tional reports. 


PUBLIC AND STRIKE DISTURBANCE 

With the victory by the British gov- 
ernment in the national railway strike in 
Great Britain and the notably strong 
showing made by Judge Gary and the 
United States Steel Corporation in the 
steel strike in and around ena 
there was a good deal in the news 
velopments to interest the public and 
make it take an optimistic view of the 
longer future. Developments in the steel 
strike situation were sufficiently favor- 
able to indicate that the mania for 
strikes will be relieved, now that the 
great basic industry has declared for the 
open shop. In the judgment of bank- 
ers and hard-headed business men, the 
corporation has taken the right action in’ 
dealing with the steel strikers, and it is 
hoped that an equitable basis for settling 
the whole difficulty may soon be arrived 
at. 5 

Such action here would be highly fa- 
vorable, and of the greatest service in 
relieving our over-wrought labor situa- 
tion. Many believe that it will be neces- 
sary for the people to fight out the steel 
wage question at this time, irrespective of 
the difficulty of doing so. This feeling is 
based on the assumption that the time 
is not far distant when there will have 
to be a struggle between powerful forces 
in the effort to settle for all time the 
status of the striker in such a situation 
as exists today. Charges and counter- 
charges have been made in various quar- 
ters, and the probability is that. the sit- 
uation will work out all right in the end, 
provided no other unforeseen develop- 
ments arise to disturb confidence. 


PUBLIC BUYING 


The public is not the large factor in the 
stock market that it was a few weeks 
ago. It is buying good securities on re- 
actions, however, and watching careful- 
ly to see that no undue waste is involved. 
Seasoned industrial shares are finding a 
broad market, and the indications are 
that they will continue to show strength 
for many weeks. On reactions there 
have been good buying orders given out 
for people who have a wholesome respect 
for a 61% or 7 per cent income return in 
these days of high living expenses. It 
looks as if further headway would be 
made in interesting the public in the day- 
to-day speculation. There is no telling 
how long the movement will last, nor 
just what fresh stimulus will be re- 
quired to bring the public back into the 
market on a large scale again. It is 
significant, however, that the seasoned 
dividend-paying shares have given an ex- 
cellent account of themselves. 


IMPORTANT FINANCING PENDING 
Bankers of New York, Chicago, Min- 
neapolis and other large cities will have 
their hands full from now on in financ- 
ing the requirements of their customers. 
ped geen many new loans have been made, 
important arrangements have been 
entered into for strengthening the money 
market. The banks are buying trade ac- 
tances in quantity, and it fooks as if 
this movement would continue, since a 
high-grade credit instrument of this 
character is always liquid, and easily 
convertible into cash if required. Be- 






sides this, trade acceptances are redis- 
countable at the Federal Reserve Banks, 
while the unindorsed note does not en- 
joy such a privilege. 

The expectation is that acceptances 
will become an important channel for 
the employing of idle funds in the hands 
of both institutions and individuals. The 
demand for these credit instruments is 
widening, and it is believed that the 
country banks throughout the United 
States will in future invest in accept- 
ances a good deal of the money which 
they formerly sent on to Wall Street to 
be loaned on call. 


LOOKING AHEAD 
Some of the most important judges of 
business conditions believe that the coun- 
try will make great progress this fall 
and winter. An immense volume of re- 
construction orders will be released as 
soon as there is provided a means for 
supplying the credits which Europe will 
require. The indications are that many 
of the interests which were a few months 
ago comparatively indifferent to the need 
of supplying these credits will unite with 
the bankers in putting through a satis- 
factory relief programme as soon as it is 
possible for Congress to dispose of the 
peace treaty and the League of Nations. 
The country is well equipped to handle 
an enormous volume’ of manufacturing 
business and, unless all signs fail, new 
record totals will be touched this year. 
The country is making good headway, 
and it looks as if there would be a sus- 
tained advance in many quarters, with 
only sporadic intervals of inaction. An 
immense volume of domestic business is 
offering, and producers and manufactur- 
ers are having their hands full in re- 
sponding to the demands made upon 
them. 
GROUNDS FOR OPTIMISM 
Many constructive developments ap- 
pear to be near at hand. Industrial 
managers and merchants have been forced 
to hold back a large volume of business 
during the transition period. But now 
that world-peace apparently is in sight, 
the situation is much altered and the in- 
dications are that a large amount of new 
constructive energy will be released. 
After the official peace announcement 
has been made, it will be possible for 
bankers and business men to join to- 
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various states toward one another. It 
looks now as if there would be extremely 
important happenings along this line as 
soon as the peace compact been rati- 
fied. With or without reservations, the 
indications are that the pact will be ac- 
cepted by a world that is weary of war 
and of the complications which result 
from it. 
MONEY CONDITIONS 

Money is coming into broader de- 
mand, and the indications are that rates 
will tend toward a somewhat higher in- 
terest basis until the close of year. 
There has been some increase shown in 
the volume of commercial borrowings. 
This movement will broaden with a 
material increase in business during the 
next few weeks. The great industries are 
making excellent headway, and _ the 
chances are that they will give a better 
account of themselves in the coming six 
months than they have in the last six. 


FOREIGN CREDIT SYNDICATE 


An enormous syndicate may be organ- 
ized to conduct a progressive campaign 
for the furtherance of American business 
in foreign fields. It looks as if such a 
syndicate would be launched under semi- 
official auspices. The country is in need 
of a well-organized credit system to in- 
sure the proper marketing abroad of the 
American surplus production. The 
chances are that the formation of a 
$1,000,000,000 syndicate of this character 
would be of immense help in pushing 
American trade abroad and in bringing 
about much more favorable conditions in 
the foreign exchange market. 

It is impossible now for hundreds of 
foreign purchasers of American mer- 
chandise to continue their business rela- 
tions with American sellers on any large 
scale. The reason is that the foreign 
public is not inclined yet to do business 
with us at the cost level which now pre- 
vails. The situation is full of attractive 
possibilities, but the thing to remember 
is that such a sensational rise in dollar 
credits abroad has added enormously to 
the expense of doing business with us. 


THE SPECULATIVE OUTLOOK 


A money market expert well known in 
Wall Street thus summarized the con- 
trolling factors in the extremely inter- 
esting investment situation confronting 
American security buyers today: “I look 
for ultimately higher prices for both in- 
dustrial and railroad shares. It is ex- 
traordinary to think that the stock mar- 
ket could withstand so much in the way 
of unsettling news developments at a 
time when the situation is otherwise com- 
plicated by the after-war readjustment. 
The new factors growing out of the sen- 
sational advance in dollar credits abroad, 
the gradual tightening of money rates 
and the serious railroad situation are 
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forces which might easily have caused se- 
rious complications had the stock market 
been less strong and its. technical posi- 
tion more vulnerable. 

“The fact is, however, that people be- 
lieve genuinely in the —— of under- 
lying conditions and the ultimate pros- 
perity of the country. I think there are 

d grounds for believing that the mar- 
et will enter a still higher price terri- 
tory as soon as the peace compact has 
been signed and the nations engaged in 
the terrific war get back to the old order 
of things again. I think that stock 
market prices will show a sharp further 
advance before the close of the year. 
This does not mean that there is altogeth- 
er clear sailing ahead. On the contrary, 
there are many troublesome factors to 
deal with. But this is not the time for 
taking a bearish position on the invest- 
ment and business outlook.” 





Cotton Bag Market in Colombia 

The flour-milling industry along the 
coast of Colombia has been. paralyzed for 
more than a year on account of the high 
duty the Colombian government has 
placed on foreign wheat, thus making it 
possible for the flour milled in the inte- 
rior from domestic wheat to be sold on 
the coast at a price beyond competition. 
Before the Colombia mills ceased work- 
ing they. purchased their cotton bags in 
the United States, having imported over 
600,000 in 1915 and 1916. These bags 
were of 25 lbs capacity and were printed 
on both sides. Though Colombian inter- 
ests are working to obtain a reduction in 
the duty on wheat, it is not thought that 
there is much possibility of the millers 
i have combined their three mills un- 

er the name of “Union Harinera’’) be- 
ing in the market for bags in the near 
future. 

The unit of weight for flour sales on 
the Colombian coast is the “carga” of 
250 lbs, and it is always divided into two 
packages of 125 lbs each. In shipping 
flour, it is packed in the 25-lb cotton bags 
imported from the United States, and 
five of these bags are packed in one 
empty wheat sack. In the interior the 
same 25-lb sack is generally used, the 
supply being obtained from the United 
States. Though no customs statistics are 
available, Colombian millers estimate that 
the interior of the country uses 1,500,000 
of these bags annually. 

Cotton bags pay an import duty of 10c 
per gross kilo (2.2 lbs) on entering Co- 
lombia, 

The large bag used for shipping, and 
containing five of the smaller bags, is 
made of fiber, and produced in Colombia. 





Japan is looking to Chosen to assist in 
replenishing the ‘low rice stocks of the 
former country. Arrangements have al- 
ready been made whereby Chosen is to 
ship to Japan, during the next four 
months, 5,000,000 bus of rice. It is ex- 
pected that some 4,000,000 bus will be 
available from the surplus in Formosa. 










The New Unit of the Nerdyke & Marmon Co.’s Plant, Now Under Construction 
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The demand for bread in this city re- 
mains quite good, in spite of the advance 
recently allowed bakers by the controller. 
Most probably as soon as the housewives 
have got accustomed to 914d bread, an- 
other 1%4d will be put on. The demand 
for flour among bakers seems to have 
been sharpened by the fact that, though 
there is no scarcity, yet there is no more 
than is actually wanted. London is prac- 
tically without country flour, but Aus- 
tralians and American winters make up 
this deficiency to a great extent, and 
there is no serious shortage, either in 
this port or in the other large ports of 
this country. 

During the past four weeks there have 
been received over 400,000 qrs of wheat 
in the Thames, the results of the liberal 
sales of Plate and Australian c.i.f. par- 
cels some weeks ago. Since then offers 
of passage wheat have been quite mod- 
erate. 

The weekly allocations of flour to job- 
bers continue on much the same scale as 
for the past few months, though this 
week there were complaints as to the 
quantity being rather short. The qual- 
ity is generally praised, as the bulk con- 
sists of useful American or Canadian 
spring wheat flour, with some hard and 
soft American winter wheat flour. A 


few Australians, which are favorites with 


bakers, are also to hand. 


OATMEAL 


The oatmeal market is disorganized. 
This may be due to the fact that Scotch 
new-crop oats are not yet moving very 
fast. Offers of new-crop meal are still 
scanty and at what buyers here deem ex- 
aggerated prices. There is a difference 
between spot and forward delivery that 
is hard to explain. For instance, for old 
Midlothian on spot £40 per ton is gen- 
erally asked, but offers of new crop are 
£43@£43 10s. Aberdeen new crop is 
priced as high as £43 per ton, while 
coarse, medium and fine cuts on spot 
are available at £36 10s@£37 10s. 

There seems to be more American on 
the spot than sellers had bargained for, 
as one hears of offers of coarse at £33, 
with medium and fine at £32 10s. On 
the other hand it is said there are no 
fresh offers from shippers of American 
oatmeal under £34@35, c.i.f. Midlothian 
rolled oats on spot are scarce, and are 
priced at £40 per ton for ordinary and 
£43 10s for special quality. There is a 
little Irish at £39, and some American at 


MILLFEED 


The scarcity of wheat naturally causes 
a corresponding short supply in millfeed, 
and all millers are behindhand with their 
deliveries. There is a fierce demand for 
middlings at the official price of £14 10s 
per ton ex-mill, while bran is selling well 
at £12 10s, 


A TRIBUTE TO GENERAL WOLFE 


Saturday, Sept. 13, was the one hun- 
dred and sixtieth anniversary of the 
Battle of Quebec, and in honor of Gen- 
eral James Wolfe over 100 members of 
the Association of the Men of Kent and 
Kentish Men made a pilgrimage to West- 
erham, in the county of Kent, to place a 
wreath at the foot of the statue raised 
to his memory 10 years ago. General 


Wolfe was born at Westerham in 1727, 
and was mortally wounded in his suc- 
cessful assault on Quebec in 1759. The 
statue at Westerham was unveiled by 
another famous soldier, Lord Roberts. 


RETIREMENT OF LORD FURNESS 


It is reported that Lord Furness has 
decided to retire from the chairmanship 
of Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd., in order 
to devote his energies to the development 
of steel, coal and shipbuilding projects 
that he is largely interested in. The new 
chairman of the company will in all 
probability be Sir Frederick W. Lewis, 
who is the present vice-chairman and a 
well-known man in the shipping world. 


HIGH PRICES FOR ENGLISH CATTLE 


At a recent sale of a herd of cattle 
at a village not far from London, very 
high prices were given for pedigreed 
cows. A Jersey cow fetched the record 
price of £918 15s. There are many that 
hold the opinion that it would pay the 
English farmers to give increasing atten- 
tion to the breeding of cattle, seeing that 
English-bred cattle are in such keen de- 
mand in many parts of the world, in- 
stead of turning their pasturage into 
wheat acreage, as the government is urg- 
ing them to do. The country could never 
grow enough wheat to feed its popula- 
tion, and by itself the native wheat has 
not enough strength to produce a flour 
of good bread-making quality. It is, 
therefore, argued that it would be bet- 
ter to import the wheat required, and let 
the pasturage remain for the breeding of 
cattle. 





SCOTTISH MARKETS, SEPT. 15 


As yet there is no sign of the price of 
oats and oatmeal in Scotland receding. 
It was hoped that the importation of 
American oats and Canadian oatmeal 
would tend to relieve the situation, but 
the Scottish market is so firm at pres- 
ent that, instead of its being influenced 
by imports, the price of the imports is 
advancing in sympathy. Canadian oat- 
meal callers have advanced their price 
considerably on what is being shipped, 
but their quotations are still under the 
abnormal level reached on this market. 

There was a time at the outset of the 
new season when the food controller 
might have safeguarded the consumer by 
imposing a snap as well as a mini- 
mum price for oats, but that opportunity 
has passed. It looks now as though it 
would be prudent to let matters take 
their course, in the hope that the market 
will adjust itself most rapidly by means 
of the law of supply and demand. 

What is most needed. to bring down 
the price of Scottish oats somewhere near 
last season’s level is the conjunction of 
more home oats on the market with more 
imports from across the Atlantic. Our 
farmers have not yet started threshing on 
any large scale, and if the food controller 
should now step in with an order fixing a 
price beyond which the farmer could 
not sell his oats, there would be no in- 
ducement to hasten threshing operations. 
As it is, the present price is a very at- 
tractive one, and should in itself prove 
a strong inducement to farmers, imme- 
diately they overtake the “leading in” of 
the grain harvest, to thresh oats for the 
market. 

Meanwhile the opinion prevails that 
with oatmeal at its present high level 
and with milk in the coming winter at 
the unheard-of price of 1s per quart, 
there will be a very substantial trans- 
ference of demand to flour and bread. 
Not only is flour at the gt ag of 2s 
8d per. 14 lbs ridiculously , com- 
pared with oatmeal, but the element of 
price is re-enforced by the yore | of 
difficulty in obtaining sufficient to 


provide Scotland’s national dish of por- 
ridge. Bread is certainly the cheapest 
food on the market today, and the qual- 
ity of the loaf i as high as it has n 
at any time since control was introduced. 


WAREHOUSING IMPORTED FLOUR 


Very large stocks of imported flour 
are at present on hand on behalf of the 

vernment at Glasgow Harbor. James 

egg, the well-known wheat importer of 
Glasgow, who acts as chairman of the 
landed grain committee for Scotland, 
recently applied to the corporation of 
Glasgow for accommodation for the stor- 
age of flour at the new Govan tram- 
ways depot. The tramways committee 
agreed to lease a portion at £5 per week, 
and the corporation has sanctioned this 
arrangement, 


IRISH MARKETS, SEPT. 15 


A tremendous demand for both im- 
ported and home-milled flour exists all 
over Ireland. Millers report a heavy call 
for G.R. flour, and the government al- 
lotments of foreign flour have all been 
taken up rapidly. While no one seems 
to be short, there is no margin to work 
on between the distributors and the con- 
sumer. Allotments and deliveries from 
mills seem just able to keep things mov- 
ing from week to week. 

The allotments of foreign flour are still 
of the strong and hard clear class, no 
soft flours being available for mer- 
chants, although millers are getting large 
quantities to feed in and keep the soft 
flour trade going, the latter being now 
entirely dependent on the home mills’ 
production. The following are this week’s 
prices: homemade flour, 44s 3d per 280 
Ibs, ex-mill, to bakers; government price 
to distributors for imported flour, 44s 
6d; to bakers, 46s 3d, ex-store. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal is in very strong demand for 
any of the imported class at £34 per 
ton. Old Irish is off the market at 
present. Some offers of new-crop oat- 
meal of the flake variety are being made, 
but the price is not yet fixed. 


FEED 


Mill offals are in strong demand, but 
there is no change in price from the 
mills. Middlings are about £15 10s per 
ton, and bran £13, bags included, but 
owing to higher and advancing prices b 
merchants, who are not now controlled, 
notice has been given that any further 
advance in prices will lead to control 
ere on again. 

Feedingstuffs are strong and in good 
demand for all classes. Homemade lin- 
seed cakes are still controlled, but the 
imported article is free and can be bought 
at about £26 per ton on passage or 
spot, Belfast or Dublin. Cotton cakes 
are unchanged, home decorticated being 
about £24 per ton on spot, with meal on 
passage about the same price. Ship- 
ment business, however, is held up on all 
classes of cake, owing to the higher price 
being asked by exporters. African corn 
meal is about cleared out, millers’ stocks 
being almost exhausted; but they are all 
getting deliveries, chiefly from the Plate, 
which enables them to keep their machin- 
ery running and to e the various 
flaked foods. 

THE HARVEST 

The wheat crop will be above the aver- 
age, and, after heavy rains, is being 
reaped under normal conditions. Most of 
the Irish wheat, however, is used for 
ong, Shy aes meal and whole meal, 
which a large sale in Ireland, es 
cially in country districts, and supple- 
ments the supply of home millers, as it 
is mostly ground by country mills, which 


are generally shut down during the sum- 
mer, and only grind in the winter, when 
water is plentiful. , 





Indiana Wheat Acreage 


Indiana in 1920 probably will not have 
nearly as large an acreage of wheat and 
rye as this year, if a report by George 
C. Bryant, of the Indiana co-operative 
crop reporting service, representing both 
the state and federal governments, is 
borne out. 

In a summary of state crop conditions, 
just issued, he says that the acreage be- 
ing put out is far below the average. 
Sowing of both crops now is well under 
way, but, owing to drouth conditions 
which prevailed over much of the state 
in the late summer, much of the crop is 
being put in stock ground. 

Corn is maturing rapidly under fa- 
vorable conditions, and in a few regions 
some has been husked for feeding. None, 
however, is in proper condition yet for 
storage or milling. 

Harvest of buckwheat has begun, but 
the yield will hardly be up to the aver- 
age. The acreage also is less than that 
of last year. Epwarp H. Zieener. 





Pending Trade-Marks 


The following trade-marks have been 
passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office: 

“Basko”; No, 115,277. Owner, Basket 
Stores Co., Omaha, Neb. Used on corn flakes, 
rolled oats, farina and wheat flour. 

“Cash Habit’; No. 115,279. Owner, Basket 
Stores Co., Omaha, Neb. Used on corn 
flakes, rolled oats, farina and wheat flour. 


“Amtraco”’; No. 118,641. Owner, American - 


Trading Co. of the Pacific Coast, San Fran- 
cisco. Used on wheat flour. 

“Sweet Rose,” with figure of; No. 119,334. 
Owner, Bernet, Craft & Kauffman Milling 
Co., St. Louis, Used on self-rising wheat 
flour. 

“Runner”; No. 119,674. Owner, Reno Flour 
Mills Co., Hutchinson, Kansas. Used on 
wheat flour. 

“Olympic,” with man handling wheat 
sheaves; No. 115,844. Owner, Portland (Ore- 
gon) Flouring Mills Co. Used on wheat 
flour, pancake flour, and cake and pastry 
flour, also cereal breakfast foods. 

“Craftsman”; No. 119,675. Owner, Reno 
Flour Mills Co., Hutchinson, Kansas. Used 
on wheat flour. 

“Post’s,” in rectangle; No. 120,182. Owner, 
Postum Cereal Co., Battle Creek, Mich, 
Used on corn flour. 

“Burt's,” in circle; No. 120,188. Owner, 
Postum Cereal Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Used 
on hominy feed. 

“Arrow-Star,” with figure of; No. 110,594. 
Owner, Chas, Morningstar & Co., Inc., New 
York. Used on arrowroot floyr and food 
starches, from whatever base produced. 

“White Seal,” with figure of; No. 111,616. 
Owner, Jensen & Sons Milling & Grain Co., 
Nelson, Neb. Used on wheat flour. 

“World Beater,” with man carrying a 
globe; No. 114,644, Owner, Holmes & 
Barnes, Ltd., Baton Rouge, La. Used on 
wheat flour. 

“Rabbit Head,” figure of; No. 117,556. 
Owner, Blatchford Calf Meal Co., Waukegan, 
Ill. Used on a compound ground feed for 
rabbits and similar animals. 

Seal, in which appears the word “Ever- 
fat’; No. 118,514, Owner, Great Western 
Alfalfa Milling Co., Denver, Colo. Used on 
live-stock feeds and poultry feeds. 

“Front Rank’; No. 120,847. Owner, 
Quaker City Flour Mills Co., Philadelphia. 
Used on wheat flour. 

“Myrtle,” with picture of; No. 120,985. 
Owner, Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Den- 
ver, Colo., and Weiser, Idaho. Used on 
wheat flour. 

“Sunnycorn”; No, 121,017. Owner, Patent 
Cereals Co., New York. Used on a cereal 
breakfast food. 

“43” in circle; No. 121,022. Owner, Jacob 
Rosenstein, New York. Used on wheat flour. 

“Lacdex”’; No. 120,939. Owner, Stein-Hall 
Mfg. Co., Chicago. Used on a starch product 
to be used as an ingredient in baking. 

“Nutri-Laden” ; No, 112,436. Owner, 
Farmers’ Cotton Oil Co., Wilson, N. C. Used 
on prepared feed for stock. 

“Cowneeda”; No. 118,708. Owner, South- 
ern Feed Co., Inc., Newport News, Va. 
Used on stock feeds. 

“Old King Cole,” with picture of; No. 
119,669. Owner, Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller 
Mills Co. Used on wheat flour. 

“Armory”; No. 116,432. Owner, Walker- 
Mateson Co., Joliet, Ill. Used on corn 
flakes, rolled oats, oatmeal. 
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Flour demand was quiet this week, 
with most domestic buyers out of the 
market. Only scattered small orders 
were received by most mills, although 
they report they are keeping pretty well 
up to the 60-day limit by selling their 
output from day to day. Prices at the 
close showed a decline from last week, 
especially on the higher grades, and a 
eee easier tone pervaded the mar- 

et all week, with mills showing a ten- 
dency to discount prices in order to ef- 
fect sales. However, it was hard to in- 
terest buyers to any extent, and business 
was confined largely to established mer- 
chant trade. 

Difficulty has also been experienced by 
a large number of mills in obtaining suf- 
ficient wheat to maintain steady runs, 
owing to the continued car shortage, 
which has also restricted movement of 
flour from mills, so that stocks in ware- 
houses are steadily increasing, while buy- 
ers are becoming more insistent each day 
for shipment on previous contracts. 
Country millers reported a good demand 
from southern markets, but lack of trans- 
portation is also limiting deliveries to that 
section. 

Nominal quotations at the close: hard 
winter. patent $10.40@10.65, straight 
$10.20@10.35, clear $7.50@8.50, low- 
grade $6@6.75; soft winter patent $9.75 
@10.25, straight $9.40@9.60, clear $7.25@ 
8, low-grade $6@6.90; spring first pat- 
ent $11.70@12.40, standard $11.10@11.50, 
first clear $8.50@9.25, second clear $6.25 
@6.75,—jute. 

The rye flour market continues quiet, 
with only an occasional small sale. Quo- 
tations in car lots, in 98-lb cotton sacks: 
fancy white patent, $7.80 bbl; medium 
dark, $7.10; extra dark, $6.50; rye meal, 
$6.30. 

Very little change was noted in the 
local market. A few small sales were 
reported from day to day, but the total 
amount of business booked was small. 
Cooler weather, however, has resulted in 
a somewhat better demand from whole- 
sale grocers, housewives apparently hav- 
ing resumed their home baking, although 
no decrease in demand for bakers’ bread 
has been noted so far. 

The wheat feed market was dull, weak 
and lower to sell. Hard bran was quot- 
ed at $35@38, and soft bran sold at the 
close of the week at $37; gray shorts 
sold at $53 and middlings at $56@58. 
Very little business was done in other 
feedstuffs. Oatmeal was nominally quot- 
ed at $24; white hominy feed, $53; No. 1 
alfalfa meal $87, and No. 2 $33. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 





Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This week 44,150 87 
Last week -. 44,100 87 
Year ago - 33,600 67 
37,450 74 


Two years ago............ 

Output of outside mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product 
of which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
NN WRG ieee cele ee clh be 64,900 84 
ee 53,200 69 
, | “PTE oe eeEr eT e ce 42,300 55 
40,400 52 


Two years ago ........-.++:. 
SEARCH FOR MISSING BALLOONISTS 

All available agencies of the American 
and Canadian government have been 
pressed into service to aid in the search 
for Captain Carl W. Cammann, who rep- 
resents the Bemis Bro. Bag Co. in 
Wichita, Kansas, and Lieutenant E. J. 


SS:“PALMKING” 
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Verheyden, pilot and aid of the balloon 
Wichita, one of the entries in the nation- 
al championship flight, starting in St. 
Louis, Oct. 1, which was found wrecked 
on ‘the shores of Lake Huron, Oct. 4. 
While the finding of the balloon causes 
fear to arise for the safety of its occu- 
pants, the fact that the basket was found 
stripped of its contents indicates that 
they put on their life preservers before 
leaving the craft. 


EDWARD M. FLESH BACK FROM EUROPE 


Edward M. Flesh, St. Louis grain 
merchant, who since last January has 
been European head of the United States 
Grain Corporation, returned Thursday 
to New York. Mr. Flesh, who was for- 
merly president of the, C. H. Albers 
Commission Co., was decorated by six 
European nations for his part in the de- 
livery of relief to the war-stricken peo- 
ple of Europe as the foreign head of 
the activities of the Grain Corporation, 
the principal unit of the American Re- 
lief Administration. Before receiving 
his call to go abroad from Food Admin- 
istrator Hoover, he had given up his 
private business, and as second vice- 
president of the Grain Corporation, sta- 
tioned at St. Louis, had jurisdiction over 
the grain and: flour supplies of 13 south- 
ern states. Mr. Flesh will return to St. 
Louis in time to address the convention 
of the Grain Dealers’ National Associa- 
tion. 

NOTES 

Robert R. Clark, of the Aunt Je- 
mima Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo., was in 
St. Louis this week. 

The Sherman & Ellis Service, of Chi- 
cago, has opened a branch office in St. 
Louis with Joseph J. Connell as man- 
ager. 

Hans & Ul- 


Florelius, of Florelius 


steen, commission its of Christiania, 
Norway, was in St. this week, call- 
ing on the Eberle-Albrecht Flour Co., 
which they represent. 


LOUISIANA 





New Onteans, La., Oct. 11.—The 
price for the same grades of hard win- 
ter wheat patent flour, as quoted b 


Kansas and Oklahoma mills, basis 98-1 
cottons, varies as follows: first patent, 
$11.35@12; 95 per cent, $10.80@11.10; 
first clears, $9.40@9.90. Minnesota spring 
wheat first patent, $12.25@12.95; stand- 
ard patent, $11.50@12.45, with a few mills 
shading 25c bbl. Soft winter wheat first 
patent, $10:°30@10.60; next grade, 30@40c 
less. Hard wheat bran, $38.50@39 ton; 
gray shorts, $54.50@55. White corn 
flour, $3.50@3.70 per 100 Ibs. 

Kansas and Oklahoma hard wheat flours 
are now generally quoted by dealers here, 
basis 98-lb cottons, on track, at $10.85@ 
11.35; soft wheat, $11.10@11.50. Corn 
products are quoted by dealers as fol- 
lows: corn meal, $4.20 per 100 lbs; cream 
meal, $4.35; grits, $4.40. 

Feedstuffs, quoted by Board of Trade: 
corn, bulk, on track, No. 2 yellow, $1.48 
bu; No. 2 white, $1.40; oats, bulk, on 
track, No. 2 76c, No. 3 75c. 

Grain inspected since Oct. 1: wheat, 
823 cars; corn, 35; oats, 55; barley, 44. 
Stock in elevators: wheat, 4,715,000 bus; 
oats, 93,000; barley, 1,011,800. 

Georce L. Ferry. 





Increase in Northwest Land Values 

The Northwest this year has experi- 
enced a great increase in land values both 
as regards farm lands and city real 
estate, according to reports from real 
estate brokers throughout Minnesota, 
North and South Dakota. It is estimated 
by these brokers that land values have 
increased 25 to 50 per cent, and in some 
instances reports hold that land increased 
100 per cent in value. 

In spite of this great increase in value 
the sale of farm land has increased over 
other years, and some sections of, Minne- 
sota report that many of the farms have 
changed owners several times a year. 
Each successive owner is said to have 
made a huge profit. 

In many sections of the northwestern 
states, where almost prohibitive prices are 
charged for land; the method of sale is 
criticized by financial men and bankers. 

—Minneapolis Journal. 






October 15, 1919 
MINNESOTA’S CORN CROP 


Estimated Production in State, Based on 
Condition Oct. 1, Is 118,503,000 Bus, 
Largest on Record 

Corn certainly is king in Minnesota 
this year. Based on the condition Oct. 
1, the estimated production is placed at 
118,503,000 bus, which is by far the larg- 
est crop ever produced in the state. The 
1918 crop was 111,000,000 bus, while the 
five-year average for the years 1914-18 is 
90,260,000. Another striking feature of 
the 1919 corn crop, according to the re- 
port issued by the Bureau of Crop Esti- 
mates through the Minnesota field agent, 
is that in every section of the state the 
crop is fully matured and gives promise 
of being of excellent commercial qual- 
ity. The condition of corn is 95 per cent. 

The past crop year, with scab, blight 
and rust prevalent throughout the entire 
state, together with local flood damage, 
proved very disastrous to the spring 
wheat crop. 

The preliminary estimated yield of 
spring wheat is 9 bus, or a total produc- 
tion of 34,245,000. Last year’s sprin 
wheat production was 78,330,000 bus, an 
the five-year average 53,140,000. The 
five-year average yield for the same pe- 
riod is 14.7 bus. 

Oats and barley also were affected by 
the same adverse climatic conditions and 
disease, and, as a result, this year’s pro- 
duction, like that of wheat, is below the 
five-year average. 

The yield of oats this year is placed at 
27 bus, compared to the five-year average 
of 35.1. The preliminary production of 
oats this year is 88,614,000 bus, com- 
pared to 134,562,000 in 1918. The aver- 
age for the five-years, 1914-18, is 113,- 
500,000. 

The average yield of barley this year 
is 20 bus. The total production for 1919 
is placed at 25,760,000 bus, compared 
to 43,400,000 in 1918 arid a five-year ay- 
erage of 34,720,000. The five-year aver- 
age yield of barley is 26.1 bus. 

Flax, like corn, fully matured but, due 
to ravages of grasshoppers in certain 
sections, especially along the western bor- 
der of the state, it is not as promising 
as the corn. However, with a condition 
of 82 per cent, a production of 2,939,100 
bus is indicated on Oct. 1. This is slight- 
ly above the five-year average of 2,560,- 
000 bus, and not far from the 1918 crop 
of 3,120,000 bus. 








Unfurling the Pennant Awarded to the Nordyke & Marmon Co. as “Champion Liberty Motor Builder” 


—*“A Great Industry in War and Peace’ 
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While, generally speaking, last week’s 
flour market was dull, there was a fair 
volume of business reported by some dis- 
tributors, but it, in all probability, came 
from points outside the metropolitan dis- 
trict, and though it gives those operating 
there a larger volume it practically has 

no bearing on the actual local situation. 
So far as stocks on hand or at near-by 
points are concerned, they seem to be 
more than ample, because there is consid- 
erable flour being resold at prices much 
under mill limits, which makes it very 
difficult for mill i ere ca to com- 
pete. 

The large baking interests seem par- 
ticularly well supplied with flour, and the 
fairly heavy receipts, together with the 
stocks on spot, have placed them, as well 
as all other large buyers, in a satisfac- 
tory position. They will undoubtedly 
wait as long as possible before making 
further purchases, 

Another factor which added to the dull- 
ness was the lack of any purchases by 
the Grain Corporation. Harbor and 
transportation facilities, both here and 
abroad, while somewhat improved,: have 
not changed for the better sufficiently to 
warrant further buying. At present 
there is no indication that buying will 
begin again soon. 

Further complicating this phase of the 
situation is the strike of the longshore- 
men which was precipitated on Wednes- 
day, about 60,000 men going out on de- 
mands of $1 per hour and an eight-hour 
day, following about a week’s confer- 
ence which failed to bring about an agree- 
ment. Just how long it will last is not 
apparent, but so long as it does the situ- 
ation in and about the harbor will be bad. 
This strike seems to have been started 
by the men regardless of the advice of 
their leaders, and it was absolutely un- 
authorized by the union. The Interna- 
tional Mercantile Marine, Cunard, Bar- 
ber and Cosmopolitan lines are the prin- 
cipal ones affected. 

This situation has been made a bit 
more tense by an embargo issued against 
incoming freight, issued on Thursday, 
and on the length of its duration will 
depend a great deal whether or not prices 
for spot flours will advance. Should it 
remain in force 10 days or more, in all 
probability spot flours will be in such 
strong demand that their price levels will 
naturally rise. In this case it will be 
much easier for mills to do business, 
because this demand will unquestionably 
put enough of these stocks into consump- 
tion to clear the market. 

The only real feature in the market 
last week was the fairly heavy purchases 
of rye flour by the Norwegian govern- 
ment. It was stated by good authority 
that these amounted to something like 
60,000 bbls, at prices close to $7.50 bbl, 
jute. This, coupled with other reports 
from those who handle rye flour, shows 
that rye mills are in many cases sold 
well theed. 

General quotations: spring first patent, 
$12.75@13.25; standard patent, $11. 15@ 
12.50; first clear, $9.25@9.75; hard win- 
ter straight, $11.10@11.50; ‘first clear, 

$9.25@9.50; soft winter straight, $10.35@ 
10.50; rye, $7@8,—all in jute. 


STANDARD MILLING CO. 


The Standard Milling Co. has issued 
its annual report for the year ended Aug. 
30, 1919, showing surplus available for 
common dividends of $1,607,122, or $26.99 
a share earned on the common stock, 


compared with $27.67 in the previous 
year. 

The consolidated income account for 
the year compares as follows: 


1919 1918 1917 
- $1,996,294 $1,931,227 $1,668,297 
389,172 389,161 389,162 


Net profit*... 
Pfd. dividends. 





Balance ....$1,607,122 $1,542,066 $1,279,145 
Common div.. 584,822 488,663 372,990 





Surplus for 
SE: asie-es $1,022,300 $1,053,403 $906,155 
Prev. surplus.. 8,113,909 7,060,506 6,154,351 





P. and 1, sur. .$9,136,209 $8,113,909 $7,060,506 
*After bond interest, 


NOTES 


Leopold Gross, president of W. P. Tan- 
ner-Gross & Co., Inc., was the only rep- 
resentative of the New York flour trade 
to attend the world’s series baseball 
games. At their conclusion Mr. Gross 
went to Kansas City to confer with some 
of his company’s milling connections 
there. 

Millers visiting New York this week 
were W. J. Coad, president Omaha 
(Neb.) Flour Mills Co; H. A. Sawyer, 
sales-manager Monarch Milling Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas, and W. T. Mc- 
Laughlin, assistant treasurer and sales- 
manager Miner-Hillard Milling Co., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., Oct. 11.—Millers’ repre- 
sentatives are unanimous in reporting the 
past week as one of the dullest experi- 
enced in the flour market for weeks. 
Some millers advanced prices 10@1éc bbl, 
but certain big spring wheat mills re- 
duced quotations 30@40c. At the close, 
the market was steadier and more stabil- 
ized. Conditions are far from what 
agents and distributors would desire, but 
there seems to be a feeling of greater 
confidence than for some time. The vol- 
ume of new business has been consid- 
erably less than usual at this time of 
year, but some flour has been sold right 
along. 

One of the principal features of the 
local situation is the comparatively small 
stocks carried by the big bakers and dis- 
tributors, as well as the small amount 
contracted for for future delivery. Very 
few have covered their sechalle wants 
even for the remainder of the year. In 
previous years the big bakers usually cov- 
ered their needs well into the new year. 
About the extent of the buying for fu- 
ture delivery has been 30 to 60 days, with 
a period of waiting until the contracts 
are about to run out before contracting 
again. 

NOTES 

Seventy members of the Swiss Mission 
for Economic Studies in North America, 
comprising some ot the most promising 
business men, scientists and professional 
men of Switzerland, were the guests of 
the Chamber of Commerce this week. 

Several members of the grain board of 
the Chamber of Commerce will attend the 
annual convention of the Grain Dealers’ 
National Association in St. Louis. Among 
delegates from Boston are Edward F. 
Clapham, Robert S. Wallace, Rodney T. 
Hardy, John J. King, Matthew D. 
zaquin, Horace Cook, James F. Hammers 
and George Catlin. The grain inspector 
of the chamber, Seth Catlin, Jr., will 
also attend. 


The tenth annual dinner of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce is to be held Tuesday 
evening, Oct. 14, at the Copley-Plaza 
Hotel. United States Senator Albert B. 
Cummings, of Iowa, and Homer L. Fer- 
guson, president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, will be the 
principal guests of honor. Governor Cal- 
vin Coolidge, of Massachusetts, and 
Mayor Andrew J. Peters, of Boston, will 





‘ , . 





also. speek: President John R. Macom- 
} <a the chamber, will apg gf 
ver his inaugural address at that time. 
Lovuts W. DePass. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Purtapetpnta, Pa., Oct. 11.—The local 
flour market was very quiet this week, 
and there was no important gene, in 
the general situation. The mills are Id- 
ing prices firm at the late advance, but 
jobbers and bakers are generally well 
stotkced up for near wants. and showing 
little interest. ‘lransactions are mostly 
in second-hand stocks, which are available 
below manufacturers’ limits. Supplies of 
rye flour are moderate and prices are 
steadily held, but there is not much de- 
mand. The market for corn goods is 
slow and featureless, aside from a mod- 
erate demand to satisfy current jobbing 
wants. 

PENNSYLVANIA CROP REPORT 

According to G. L. Morgan, field agent 
Bureau of Crop Estimates, Pennsylvania 
is harvesting the largest corn crop in the 
history of the state. Weather conditions 
were extremely favorable, and practically 
the total crop has matured without frost 
damage. The condition on Oct. 1 was 99 
per cent of a normal, indicating a yield 
of 47.5 bus per acre, and a total produc- 
tion of 73,340,000. The nearest approach 
to this was the 1911 crop, when 63,858,000 
bus were harvested. The average produc- 
tion for the past 10 years is 58,369,000 
bus. 

Oats suffered severely from storm dam- 
age during July and August. The yield 
is estimated at 31 bus per acre, and the 
total production 36,766,000 bus, compared 
with 47,190,000, last year’s final estimate, 
and 37,029,700, the average production 
for the past 10 years. The quality was 
damaged by excessive rainfall at harvest 
time, and is 86 per cent of a normal, as 
compared with 90 per cent, the average 
quality for the past 10 years. 

Barley, as in the case of oats, was 
damaged by adverse weather conditions. 
The yield is estimated at 24.5 bus per 
acre, and a total production of 367,500 
bus, compared with 420,000 last year and 
241,300, the average production for the 
past 10 years. The quality of this year’s 
crop is 89 per cent of a normal, as com- 
pared with 91 per cent, the average qual- 
ity for the past 10 years. 

The buckwheat crop showed a decline 
of three points during the month. The 
condition on Oct. 1 was 90 per cent of a 
normal, indicating a yield of 22 bus per 
acre and a total production of 5,896,000 
bus, which would be the third’ largest 
crop ever harvested in the state: The 
1918 final estimate was 5,850,000 bus, and 
5,567,000, the average production for the 
past 10 years. 





NOTES 

Henry M. Edenborn, Jr., son of Henry 
M. Edenborn, grain dealer, has returned 
from service overseas, and on Wednesday 
came on ’change, where he received a 
rousing reception. 

The monthly meeting of the Philadel- 
phia Flour Club was held last night, and 
W. J. Dougherty and W. S. MacHenry, 
of the firm of Dougherty & MacHenry, 
flour and feed dealers, were elected mem- 
bers. 

Among visitors at the Commercial Ex- 
change this week were J. W. McCulloch, 
retired grain dealer and member of the 
Chicago Board of Trade; J. F. Utley, 
elevator owner and grain shipper, Capac, 
Mich; Earle Cooke, grain dealer, Mem- 
phis, Tenn; S. P. Davis, grain dealer, 
Little Rock, Ark; A. T. Martin, of Bart- 
lett & Fraser, grain shippers, Chicago, 
and George I. Godshalk, grain dealer, 
Bangor, Pa. 

In addition to the official committee 
which will represent the Commercial Ex- 
change at the convention of the National 
Grain Dealers’ Association at St. Louis, 
the following members of the exchange 
will attend: James J. Rodgers, of Rich- 
ardson Bros; John J. McGuigan, Jr., 
local representative of Taylor & Bour- 
nique Co; Howard F. Brazer, William P. 
Brazer & Sons; William H. Watkins, E 
L. Rogers. Grain Co; D. Arthur Karr, 
representin, ag M. F. Baringer ; Morris L. 
Miller, L. F,. Miller & Sons;. Robert Mor- 
ris, grain and feed broker, and Fred 
Faber, of S. C. Woolman & Co. 


Samuet S. DanrEts. 








BUFFALO 
Sewecan N. Y., Oct. teal for 
conside 


flour fell off rably this week, 
the general feeling is that the trade 
settle down for a short dull perie® 
Prices are satisfactory, but buyers seem 
to be filled up. Reports from dealers 
— have visited eastern ts are to the 
effect that there is a big su 
res 2 in New York, pa Per ber 
troubles are quieted down there will be 
little interest in the market. The mills . 
here have nothing to complain of as far. 
as orders on hand are concerned, having 
sufficient to keep running for some time. 
bs eat deal of this flour is wanted im- 
iately, but the mills are again seri- 
ps hampered by the scarcity of cars. 
The big mill here was shut down today 
for this reason, and there is said to be 
little prospect of resuming operations for 
a few days. 

Prices of flour are steady with a week 
ago for patents, but there is an easier 
feeling in clears, of which quite an ac- 
cumulation is reported and little demand 
at a reasonable price. 

Another advance was made in prices 
to the retail trade, the best brands of 
family flour being held at $13 in cotton 
¥,’s. The mills are plugging the grocer 
as full as he will stand, as the demand 
from home bakers is steadily increasing, 
due to cool weather. 

Rye flour shows some improvement, but 
the trade is still not what it should be, 
considering the difference in price com- 
pared with wheat flour. 

Kansas mill agents here are asking last 
week’s prices, but doing practically noth- 
ing. Michigan mill representatives are 
asking 10@20c advance and, while re- 
porting trade quiet, say the feeling is 
firm. Short winter is held at $11.20, 
standard at $10.80, and pastry at $10.25, 
track, Buffalo. 


* * 


Millfeeds are being taken at the de- 
cline, but not to’ the extent expected. 
Bran remains quite firm, while middlings 
are off $6 and flour middlings $2 per ton 
from last week. Red dog steady. Some 
low prices are being reported from the 
Southwest and at eastern points, due, it is 
thought, to resellers. 

The country in this section seems to be 
supplied with feed, or will not buy much, - 
having an abundance of the finest fodder 
in years. Little bran is wanted, and mid- 
dlings are out of season for the time 
being. The longer good winter weather 
holds off the worse it will be for mill- 
feeds, according to country dealers. 

Corn-meal coarse feed is lower, and 
demand only fair. Hominy feed dull and 
lower. Gluten feed, spot, is wanted, but 
nobody is interested in futures at any 
fair price. Cottonseed meal firm. Oil 
meal steady at $69 for spot offerings, and 
futures are stronger. 

Rolled oats steady, with a fair export 
demand. Oat hulls in fair supply at 
$26@27, reground, sacked, tock, Buf- 
falo, 

Milo maize, No. 3, is offered at $2.60 
@2.70, bulk, track, Buffalo. 

There were sales of buckwheat at $2.75, 
track, Buffalo. The offerings are liberal 
from Pennsylvania. 

Malt sprouts are offered at $53 ton, 
sacked, track, Buffalo. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 
Flour Pet. of 


output activity 

Pile Week o ovseis veevvis 159,300 96 

Tet WEEK. 2 ccciwsine scadéve 172,140 103 

BOOP: DRO... bcos vecenccrens 149,390 90 

Two years ago ........56 67,550 40 

Three years ago ......... 102,200 60 
NOTES 


Stocks of wheat here are about 13,600,- 
000 bus, compared with 9,990,000 last 
year. 

Receipts of wheat by lake this week 
were 1,265,000 bus wheat and 50,000 bus 
barley. Last year, for the same week, 
the receipts were 5,326,000 bus of wheat 
and 1,000,000 of other grain. 

W. R. Evans, auditor of the Great 
Lakes Transit Corporation, was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer of the Asso- 
ciation of Water Line Accountant Offi- 
cers, in New York, last Tuesday. 

Permits to ship 1,000,000 bus wheat to 
Buffalo by lake, between now and Oct. 





bn cen m 
oo oe 


Dougtans, as a lake-and-rail house, 
being located on the New York Central 
Railroad and the Evans slip. 

E. Baneasser. 


BALTIMORE 

Baurimmore, Mp., Oct. 11.—Flour was 
weak and hard to move, There was prac- 
tically no sale in any direction. 

Springs were comparatively steady but 
inactive, first patents closing nominally 
at $12.25@12.50; standard patents, $11.75 
@12; first clears, $9@9.50,—in 98-Ib cot- 
tons; 45c more in wood, or 30c less in 
bulk. One agent said he sold 95 per 
cent stock to an out-of-town buyer at 
$13. 25, jute, while another commercial 
emissary was pushing to sell standard at 
$11.65, cotton, and couldn’t make — 

Hard winters were easier and slow, 
first patents at the close ranging nomi- 
nally $11.50@11.75; straights, $11@11.25; 
first clears, $8.50@9,—in 98-lb cottons; 
45c more in wood, or 30c less in bulk. 
Patent was held up to $12 and straight 
offered down to $10.90, or less, but buy- 
ers refused to trade, one good-sized one 
claiming that he had enough flour to 
last him till January. 

Soft winters were weak and neglected, 
patents closing nominally at $10.30@ 
10.55; near-by straights, $9.60@9.85,—in 
98-Ib cottons; 45c more in wood, or 30c 
less in bulk. Patents were in poor de- 
mand at quotations, while good near-by 
straights were not wanted even as low as 
$9.40, bulk. The fact that the govern- 
ment will do no more buying until No- 
vember brought lots of the tributary mills 
into the market lookipg for buyers. 

City mills continued to run strong on 
old sales, but reported that, while they 
noted some improvement in domestic 
trade, éxport demand was running a little 
skimp at present. They made no change 
in flour, but reduced feed $7 ton. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 119,353 
bbls; destined for export, 90,689. 


NOTES 


Cars permitted for wheat but not ar- 
rived, 175, indicating only 210,000 bus yet 
to come forward. 

Exports from here this week included 
18,533 bbls flour and 684,230 bus grain— 
391,019 wheat, 98 corn, 55,668 oats, 40,168 
rye and 197,277 barley. 

Receipts of southern corn from Nov. 
7, 1918, to Oct. 11, 1919, 604,817 bus; 
year ago, 514,187. Range of prices this 
week, $1.45@1.75; last year, $1.55@1.75. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 20 to Oct. 11, 1,220,309 bus; same 
period last year, 1,102,359. Range of 
prices this week, $1.90@2.35; last year, 
$2@2:38Y,. 

Archibald Fries, traffic manager Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad, and Thomas E. 
Carson, of the Baltimore Steamship Co., 
have applied for membership in the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

With a view to relieving the freight 
congestion here, it has been officially or- 
dered that, until further notice, the num- 
ber of cars of grain on track at all three 
terminals must not exceed 600. 

The Shipping Board has assigned six 
ships to the Baltimore Steamship Co., 
recently formed to establish new lines 
to Europe and the West Indies, and 
promiseS to furnish more if desired. 

O. A. Rector, formerly of George E. 
Rogers & Co., flour and feed, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., is now with H. S. Allen & Co., flour 
and feed, as manager of their feed de- 
partment, Keenan Building, Pittsburgh. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad expects to 
throw open for business by Dec. 15 stor- 
age capacity for 1,700,000 bus grain in 
its new 5,000,000-bu elevator which has 
been under construction at Canton, Bal- 
timore, for the last two years. 

John W. Garrett, of Robert Garrett & 
Sons, bankers of this city, who for more 
than 18 years has been in the diplomatic 
service of his country, has resigned as 
American minister to the Netherlands, 
and will return to Baltimore to live. 


The Chamber of Commerce expects to 





be represented at the convention of the 
a Grain Dealers’ Association at 

St. Louis next week by the following 
members and em : E. F. Richards, 
400,000 George A. ge ‘ KE io. 

a ones, Jose’ ynolds, 
rem: 4 M. Gibson, G, psi Henderson 
(traffic manager), D. H. Larkin (chief 
grain inspector), and A. E. Kahler (chief 
weigher). 

The Baltimore Pearl Hominy Co., in 
its answer to the bill of complaint seek- 
ing to throw it into the hands of a 
receiver, declares its solvency and ability 
to meet its obligations, denies all material 
allegations of the bill, and upholds and 
defends the company, its officers, direc- 
tors and friends, claiming that all have 
served it honestly and faithfully. With 
the answer was filed a copy of a report 
of the committee appointed to make an 
investigation after a similar suit, had been 
filed in the United States court last 
July by Mrs. Ida Husted Harper, of 
New York, and which, it is declared, 
found nothing wrong or irregular in the 
management of the company. 

Cuartes H, Dorsey. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., Oct. 11.—Stimulat- 
ed by the rather heavy selling of the last 
fortnight, mills here have been running 
well near capacity. Shipping directions 
have been coming in freely, and milling 
here has taken on considerable of the 
aspects of a real business. However, the 
edge is off the market now, and inquiry 
is slacking up, with business following. 

No doubt the sharp advance in prices 
10 days ago is responsible for the slow- 
ing up. Millers here generally advised 
their regular customers of what was com- 
ing, with the result that the bulk of the 


‘ trade was protected. Naturally, having 


bought enough for immediate wants and 
in many instances to cover for a month 
ahead, there is no disposition to rush in 
and buy more now. Flour prices here 
are based, not on wheat prices today but 
on wheat bought at a considerably lower 
figure in August and September. 

Western hard wheat mills selling in this 
territory also report dull trade. They 
look for little business before Nov. 15, 
and then, unless some unseen factor inter- 
venes, the forecast is heavy buying at 
higher prices than prevail now. As it 
is, some of the big western concerns have 
cut the price of their best patents 20c 
bbl, selling car lots, New York rate 
point, at $12.75 bbl, cotton ¥’s. There 
is a wide spread on the jobbing end of 
the business here, prices on spring pat- 
ents ranging $13.05@13.50. 

There has been some complaint of the 
quality of flour, but that is to be ex- 
pected at this season of the year, especial- 
ly from housewives who forget that fall 
weather necessitates more care in bread- 
making. 

While prices for patents have not ad- 
vanced above last week, there has been 
a tightening, with less range. Clears are 
steady with some mills offering none. 
Principal quotations: spring patents, 
_ 186@13 bbl, cotton Y," s, car lots, Bos- 

local, $19, 75; spring straights, job- 
om $12.25@12. 50; first clears, $9.55@ 
10.50, cotton ¥,’s, Boston; local, $9.95; 
low-grade, $7@7.50, jute, car lots, Bos- 
ton. 

There has been a little easing off in de- 
mand for winter straights. Most mills 
are well sold up, and some to the 60-day 
limit. Winter straights are quoted at 
$10.35@10.40 bbl, cotton 1,’s, car lots, 
Boston; local, $10.50@11. 

Graham flour dull, with prices 10c 
easier, The movement is on a jobbing 
basis, with the nominal quotation $9.40 
bbl, cotton 1/,’s, car lots, Boston. Whole- 
wheat dull, but prices are working high- 
er, based on wheat prices. It is quoted 
at $11.50 bbl, cotton %’s, Boston. There 
is little inquiry for rye, with prices tend- 
ing down. Best white brands are quoted 
at $7.80@7.90 bbl, cotton %’s, car lots, 
Boston, with western brands sympathetic. 

* #* 


Feed is dull, with prices easing off. 
Bran prices are $1@2 lower, with spring 
uoted at $41@44 ton, sacked, car lots, 
oston; local $48@50; winter, $46@48, 
local only. Middlings are seeking a mar- 
ket with prices off somewhat, although 
most mills are sold up and have nothing 
to offer. Spring middlings are offered at 
$58 ton, sacked, car lots, Boston; local, 


$60; winter mid mill door 
. Rye feed uncha at $52 ton, 
local only. Corn meal, both feed- 
sage te , Prices 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


‘Flour output of Rochester mills, with . 


a eg Bo ag of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
22 Se : Northwestern Miller, in 
rreis: 


This week 
Last week . 15 


Of this week’s total, 14,000 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 2,000 winter, and 
700 rye. 


Output Per cent 
90 


NOTES 


Lieutenant Wayne Duffett, U.S.N., son 
of William H. Duffett, president of J. A. 
Hinds & Co., is official scorer and time- 
keeper at Britton field, this city, one of 
the official control stops on the trans- 
continental aviation race. 

Three hundred and fifty master bak- 
ers, gathered in convention in Syracuse, 
and representative of every section of 
the state, declared that the 5c loaf and 
the 10c cake have gone forever, even 
though flour should go back to $4 bbl, of 
which there is small probability. In- 
crease in cost of labor is given as the 
reason for this. 

The state superintendent of public 
works, E. S. Walsh, addressing business 
men here, declared that more traffic 
should be diverted through the new barge 
eanal. He asserted that, unless we de- 
velop and use our waterways, Canada 
will absorb the grain-shipping business 
that rightfully belongs to the United 
States. For the past year, he said, Mont- 
real has recorded a big increase in grain 
business, while there has been a slump on 
this side of the line. T. W. Kwapp. 





NASHVILLE 

Nasuvitte, Tenn., Oct. 11.—Slightly 
increased demand for flour is reported 
by southeastern mills this week. While 
there has been no active resumption of 
buying, yet the aggregate volume of 
business is about 50 per cent of the pos- 
sible output of the mills. Some com- 
plaints are heard of slow specifications, 
but this condition is not reported gen- 
eral. .The situation as a whole is satis- 
factory, at a relatively high basis. 

Practically no local wheat is being re- 
ceived at the mills, and only small pur- 
chases are being made in other sections. 
At the offices of the Southeastern Mill- 
ers’ Association it was stated that in- 
quiries sent out regarding the sowing of 
winter wheat indicate reduced acreage 
in Tennessee for 1920. 

There has been a tendency during the 
week to shade flour prices, but the de- 
cline of millfeed and hardening of soft 
winter wheat have caused a number of 
mills to advance their margins slightly, 
instead of reducing them. Prices at the 
close of the week were as follows: best 
or short soft winter wheat patents, 98 
Ibs, cotton, f.o.b. Ohio River points, $11 
@1140; standard or regular patents, 
$10.25@10.60; 100 per cent flour, $10.10 
@10.25. 

No new features are reported in Min- 
nesota and Kansas flours. Rehandlers 
report a few contracts. Quotations: 
spring wheat patents, 140 lbs, jute, de- 
livered at Nashville, $12.25@13; hard 
winter wheat patents, $11.25@11.75. 

* * 


Millfeed has been easier this week with 
further decline, and little interest mani- 
fested by buyers. Quotations: soft win- 
ter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b. 
Ohio River points, $38@40; mixed feed, 
$48@50; standard middlings or shorts, 


$52@58. 
FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of flour by Nashville and 
southeastern mills, in barrels, with com- 
parison as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 

Flour Pct. 
Weekly output of ac- 
ery for wear tivity 
185,030 84.8 
189,077 85.3 
127,940 66.5 
137,336 96.7 


Three years ago.... 145, 290 102,848 70.8 


THE CORN TRADE 

Corn mills in the Southeast continue 
to do very little business. Southeastern 
corn mills, with a capacity of 147,000 
bus, this week ground 10,446, or 7.1 per 


'$2.40@2.45. Top gr 
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cent of ca! prepared with 
or 10.1 Be Benn cen at Gutatiog 
plain meal, 

Ohio 
: ; cal 


g5,300360 pints a tl 


is “moles 
Stocks at Nashville, with ‘eesdinisah, 


as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Oct. 4 
42,400 
735,000 


Oct. 11 
37,300, 


Wheat, bus 587,000 


Corn, bus 42,000 55,800 

Oats, bus 516,000 554,000 
Receipts of grain at Nashville this 

week, 144 cars. Joun Lerrer. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dutvurs, Mrixn., Oct. 13.—Mills re- 
ported fair interest and activity in spring 
wheat flour last week. Judging by in- 
quiries, the trade .was inclined to keep 
in touch with prices and conditions, even 
if it did not place orders. Buyers booked 
their requirements, the volume approxi- 
mating previous week’s total. Buying 
went along steadily, operators as a rule 
displaying no hesitation to take what 
they needed. No change was reported in 
mill asking prices. Mills are busy on 
old orders, and have enough bookings on 
hand to keep them going for some time. 
Stuff contracted to go out moved with no 
apparent interruption, through car trou- 
ble or otherwise. 

The durum mill has its output sold for 
60 days, and is making delivery of old 
sales as rapidly as the flour can be 
ground and shipped. The demand shows 
no abatement. Eastern buyers appear as 
keen to stock up ahead now, as far as 
permitted, as earlier in the season. 
Prices are without change. 

Rye dull, with limited interest and 
business. Sales were for local account, 
and restricted to small lots. Buyers 
filled only actual working needs. The 
absence of outside interest would lead. to 
the belief that the trade has its wants 
satisfied, or is being supplied from other 
sources. No change in price. 

DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output. of Duluth-Superior mills, with 
a weekly output of 37,000 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 

Output Percent 


wets trees 





This week 
Last week 
Year ago 
Two years ago 


Hans Simon, New York, is here for a 
short stay, looking over the grain and 
flaxseed situation. 

The New York embargo placed against 
grain shipments and other freights there 
blocks the putting through of new export 
trade from here. 

Fresh bidding developed in flaxseed 
last week, and market braced up sharply, 
resulting in very good business in futures. 
In cash the trade was limited to smallness 
of receipts, a fact reflected in increased 
premiums. 

Line freighters are practically carrying 
all the grain sent out of here. Vessel 
tonnage is. not much in demand at pres- 
ent. Eastern elevators are reported 
plugged, and situation must clear up be- 
fore chartering picks up. It looks as if 
there will be no lake movement until late 
in the season. Shippers have made in- 
quiries regarding winter storage, but ves- 
sel owners do not care to talk business 
yet. 

Loading and shipping of grain last 
week was slow, and volume moved out 
very light, in comparison with other years 
at this time. Grain is accumulating here 
slowly, because of scanty country move- 
ment sent this way. At the close of last 
week, elevators held a little over 7,397,- 
000 bus, against 21,128,000 a year ago. 
Wheat supplies comprised 19,819,000 bus 
of the stock in 1918, and but 2,107,000 
last week. 

Grain. receipts here are much below 
the movement a year ago. Cash business 
runs light. Rye held fairly steady; oats 
firmer, with barley inclined to easiness 
on slow demand, Millers showed less 
willingness to pay hi premiums on 
wheat. Closing prices Saturday, Oct. 11: 
No. 1 northern wheat, $2.50@2.55; No. 2 
northern, $2.43@2.50; No. 3 northern, 
ades of durum were 
inclined to firmness, but mixed stuff hung 
around previous price. 
F.-G. Cartson. 
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While the millers feel that flour should 
be advanced, in view of the high pre- 
miums still paid for wheat in north coast 
terminal markets, north Pacific Coast 
flour remains at last week’s quotations. 
Family patent is quoted at $10.95 bbl, 
straights at $10.55 and cut-off at $10, 
basis 49’s, and bakers patent $10.75, basis 
98’s. Family trade is reported fair to 
good, but sales to bakers are very limited. 
~ Competition for local trade. is unusual- 
ly keen and very aggressive, and exten- 
sive advertising campaigns are being con- 
ducted by some of the mills. 

Kansas flour is slightly easier, standard 
patents being quoted at $11.55@12 bbl. 
Dakota is offered in a limited way at 
$13.45@14.45 for standard patent, and 
Montana at $12.60@13.90, basis 98’s. 

Some of the north coast mills have ad- 
vanced prices sharply to the California 
trade, the advances ranging from 30 to 
60c bbl. Blue-stem’ bakers patent deliv- 
ered San Francisco in carload lots is 
now quoted at $11.65; standard patent 
made from a mixture of Dakota, Mon- 
tana and local wheats, $183. 

Interior Washington and Oregon mills 
are finding it difficult to work flour to 
southeastern and eastern markets, but are 
nevertheless selling limited quantities 
from time to time. Prices in those mar- 
kets are ruling 50@75c bbl out of line. 

The feed market is firmer, under good 
demand. Mill-run, which sold a week 
ago at $38 ton in mixed cars, is now 
quoted at $39, delivered transit points. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 

Flour Pet. 
Weekly output ofac- 
capacity for week tivity 


This week ......... 52,800 49,972 94 
Last week .......-+-+ 52,800 33,055 62 
Year ago ....ses0+- 46,800 25,140 53 
Two years ago..... 46,800 27,220 68 
Three years ago.... 40,800 32,075 78 
Four years ago..... 40,800 19,635 48 


Weekly output of Tacoma’ mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 

Flour Pct. 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 


This week ......... 57,000 47,090 82 
Last week ......... 57,000 43,120 _ 75 
Year ago ......05- 57,000 35,990 63 
Two years ago..... 57,000 27,435 48 
Three years ago.... 57,000 41,345 72 
Four years ago..... 61,000 38,405 75 


FLOUR AND WHEAT SHIPMENTS 


Flour and wheat shipments from Seat- 
tle and Tacoma, Wash., in September and 
for the crop year, July 1-Oct. 1, 1919, 








according to figures compiled by the 

Seattle Merchants’ Exchange: 

July 1- 
Flour, bbis— September Oct. 1,’°19 

To California .......... 25,761 106,694 
a 99,398 289,799 
BEOWOM occ vctesccves 5,185 11,379 
CPIOME oo i vic sew ccee’s 6,174 6,174 

POA sisi ccccvese 136,518 414,046 
Wheat, bus— 

Te WRPON cha voce satel.) cevine 339,359 
California .........-+ 1,434 1,434 
TEA WOR 602 ces ccccces 3,513 3,587 

WOtAIS: vi od oe cise vs 4,947 344,380 


WHEAT DIRECTOR VISITS NORTH COAST 


Julius H. Barnes, president United 
States. Grain Corporation, addressed 
meetings of millers, grain men, bakers 
and business men at Portland, Tacoma, 
Seattle and Spokane this week. Mr. 
Barnes made a highly favorable impres- 
ee er 
thusias applau rou t his 
speeches. ¢ Seattle, he was introduced 


by O. D. Fisher, president Merchants’ 
Exchange and general manager Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co. His statement as to 
the relative increases during the last five 
years in the prices of wheat flour and 
bread was a surprise to many of his 
hearers, and created great interest. This 
statement, made likewise in Mr. Barnes’s 
San Francisco address, is published in 
full elsewhere in this issue. 


NOTES 

The Eagle (Idaho) Mercantile & Mill- 
ing Co.’s new 50-bbl mill is nearly ready 
to begin operating. 

Receipts of wheat for the present crop 
year at Seattle, 2,030 cars, against 2,185 
last year; at Tacoma, 1,950 cars, against 
1,844 

The second unit of the Sperry Flour 
Co.’s Spokane mill, of 900-bbl capacity, 
will be ready to begin operating next 
month, 

Big Bend blue-stem is selling at a 
premium of 19@25c bu over the govern- 
ment price, and other grades at corre- 
sponding premiums. 

Douglas Parker, manager animal feed 
a egg Rosenberg Bros. & Co., rice 
millers and mixed feed manufacturers, 
of San Francisco, was in Seattle yester- 
day. 

A trip was recently made from Spo- 
kane through the Palouse country in a 
Canadian-Curtis aéroplane by E. B. 
Krause, salesman for the Tru-Blu Bis- 
cuit Co., of Portland and Spokane. Nu- 
merous towns were bombed with eards re- 
deemable in Tru-Blu crackers. 

Visiting millers in town this week in- 
clude E. E. Kiddle, president Island City 
(Oregon) Flouring Mills Co; William 
Irons, manager Puget Sound Flouring 
Mills Co., Tacoma; F. B. Burke, assist- 
ant manager Sperry Flour Co., Tacoma; 
H. S. Murray, manager The Peacock 
Mill Co., Freewater, Oregon; Albert 
Tjossem, of R. P, Tjossem & Son, El- 
lensburg, Wash; W. C. Theda, manager 
Wenatchee (Wash.) Milling Co; and C. 
FE. Curran, manager Tacoma Grain Co. 





, LOS ANGELES 

Los Ancetes, Cat., Oct. 11.—All Los 
Angeles mills are running full time, and 
have plenty of orders booked for a con- 
tinuous run for some time. The move- 
ment of wheat from country points is 
getting very low. However, the Grain 
Corporation has ample stocks of wheat in 
the Union ‘Terminal Warehouse here, 
which will take care of the mills’ needs 
for some time. 

About 12,000 bbls flour were loaded this 
week by the Grain Corporation in the 
new steamer, the West umb, built by 
the Los Angeles Shipbuilding Co. only 
a few blocks from where the flour has 
been stored by the Grain Corporation for 
some time. 


MR. BARNES AT LOS ANGELES 


Julius H. Barnes, United States Wheat 
Director, accompanied by his wife, spent 
last week in Los Angeles. He transact- 
ed considerable business while here, and 
also visited his mother and brother, of 
Duluth, Minh., who are spending the win- 
ter in Los Angeles. The Grain Exchange 

ave a luncheon Thursday noon at t 

otel Alexandria in honor of Mr, 
Barnes. About 150 prominent millers, 
grain men, bankers and bakers were pres- 
ent. Mr. Barnes explained the diffcul- 
ties of the Grain Corporation, gave his 
ideas of the fixing of prices, and also 
explained the general handling of the 
Grain Corporation affairs. His talk was 
very interesting, and met with the ap- 
proval of his audience. 

Mr. Barnes was so well satisfied with his 
reception at the luncheon that he made 
arrangements to stay in Los Angeles un- 








about 250, Mr. Barnes arranged part o 
his speech to explain some of the difficul- 
ties the Food Administration had and 


helped them conserve wheat and flour 
during the war. Probably very few. gov- 
ernment officials have e away from 
Los Angeles leaving as many friends as. 
did Mr, Dara, 

NOTES 

W. A. Starr, second vice-president of 
the Grain Corporation, attended the an- 
nual banquet of the Los Angeles Grain 
Exchange at Long Beach last Saturday, 
and gave a talk on his work in this zone 
and the shipping of Los Angeles flour to 
the allies. 

Southern California had almost two 
inches of rain the last week in Septem- 
ber. This is the heaviest rainfall that 
has been recorded here in September for 
some years. Outside of some damage to 
the bean and raisin crop, the rain was 
very beneficial. 


OREGON 

Portianp, Orecon, Oct. 11.—The mills 
have had a fairly busy week in filling 
orders for the local trade. Flour prices 
were firm and unchanged, patents being 
quoted at $11.15, bakers at $11.15@11.75, 
straights at $10.50, graham at $10.25 
and whole-wheat at $10.50. 

With the increased grinding at the 
mills, the millfeed market has lost some 
of its strength, and $39 is now the ex- 
treme price quoted on mill-run. 

Weekly flour output of Portland mills, 
in barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 





Flour Pet. 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 


This week ......... 423,600 -. wanes - 
Last week ........ 42,600 35,777 83 
Year ago ........+. 40,500 24,964 61 
Two years ago..... 33,000 29,323 88 


Premiums on hard wheat now range as 
high as 35c over the government basis, 
and even the soft wheats are commanding 
a premium of a few cents. Under the 
circumstances, farmers are less disposed 
to sell than heretofore. 

Most of the activity in the grain mar- 
ket centers in wheat-buying. The coarse 
grains fluctuate with eastern changes, but 
not much interest seems to be shown in 
them. Last bids at the Merchants’ Ex- 
change were: sacked oats, $51.50@52.50; 
eastern bulk clipped oats, $50@52.50; 
bulk corn, old $58.50@59.50, new $54.50 
@56.50; eastern bulk barley, $61.50@ 
62.50; blue barley, $63@63.75; teed bar- 
ley, $62@63. 

LUNCHEON FOR MR. BARNES 

Julius H. Barnes, United States Wheat 
Director, reached Portland Thursday 
morning from San Francisco, and at noon 
addressed a large gathering of grain 
men, millers and merchants at a luncheon 
at the Chamber of Commerce. He was 
introduced by M. H. Houser, second vice- 
president of the Corporation. Mr. Barnes 
left in the evening for Tacoma. 


HEAVY FLOUR SHIPMENTS 
Flour shipments from the Columbia 
River last month were large, being 168,- 
544 bbls to Europe, 14,334 to California, 
2,888 to Hawaii, and 1,500 to the Orient, 
a total of 187,266 bbls, which compares 
with 113,408 shipped in the same month 
last year. For the season to date, flour 
shipments have been 655,904 bbls, includ- 
ing 612,757 exported to Europe, as 
against a total of 201,437 shipped in the 
corresponding period last season. 
No wheat moved out of the port last 
month except a small lot of 667 bus sent 
to Hawaii. 


OCTOBER CROP REPORT 

The October crop report just issued 
by the Bureau of Crop Estimates puts 
the Oregon winter wheat crop at 17,- 
600,000 bus, and spring wheat at 3,562,- 
000, the total of 22,162,000 bus compar- 
ing with the 1918 yield of 15,228,000. Oats 
are estimated at 10,757,000.bus, against 
9,025,000 last year, and barley at 4,553,- 
000 bus, compared with 4,450,000 in 1918. 

The report shows a large acreage has 
been sown to fall wheat in western Ore- 
gon, where weather conditions have been 


' where in eastern 
_ seeding conditions. — 


ideal. In Wasco and Sherman counties 
much wheat has also been sown, but else- 
gon the rainfall has 








ty of rain soon, many farmers will 
n seeding “in the dust.” 
J. M. Lownspate. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Cat., Oct. 11.—Flour- 
baying was quite general this week, and © 
it is likely that jobbers and bakers cov- 
ered their near-by requirements. It is 
thought that _—* for the balance of 
this year will comparatively light. 
Stocks of flour are considered materially 
below normal, due largely to delayed de- 
liveries on account of strike conditions 
and the general car shortage. 

Flour prices are firmer, mills generall 
having advanced prices 20@40c bbl. 
Kansas patents are quoted at $12@12.20; 
Montana, $12.60@13; Dakotas, $13.50@ 
14; Washington and Oregon straight 
grades, $11@11.40; cut-offs, $10.60@11, 
—in 98’s, cotton, delivered San Fran- 
cisco. 

Millfeed prices are higher, shorts and 
middlings being particularly _ scarce. 
Very little feed is being offered. from the 
north, and none from the east, and Cali- 
fornia mills are experiencing no difficulty 
in disposing of their output. Bran and 
mill-run are offered at $42.50@43. 

The coarse grain market is inactive. 
Prices had a tendency to a lower level 
this week, even in the face of lighter re- 
ceipts. Prices follow: barley, spot feed, 
$2.92@3 ad ctl; shipping, $8@3.10; oats, 
red feed, $2.80@2.95; rye, nominally 
$3.35@3.50. 





NOTES 

E. B. Daniels, sales-manager for the 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Hutchin- 
son, Kansas, was in San Francisco this 
week calling on the trade. 

The office of the South Pacific Millers’ 
Association has been moved from Room 
1237, Merchants’ Exchange Building, San 
Francisco, to Room 508, of the same 
building. 

Oakland has asked the Railway Ad- 
ministration for the same freight rates 
on grain and grain products as_ those 
enjoyed by Vallejo and Port Costa. The - 
San Francisco district freight traffic com- 
mittee is considering the petition. 

The ship Annie M. Reid, owned by the 
Hind-Rolph Co., and loaded with barley 
under her Balfour, Guthrie & Co. char- 
ter, went ashore on Goat Island shoal, 
Oct. 8, while being towed from Port 
Costa. The vessel has been refloated, and 
will sail shortly for the United Kingdom. 

Unusual weather conditions are respon- 
sible for a 50 per cent below normal lima 
bean production, according to a state- 
ment issued by the California Bean Deal- 
ers’ Association. The association recom- 
mends that this estimate be made the 
basis for pro rata deliveries in the case 
of contracts made prior to July 20 only. 





Illinois Wheat Crop 

Cnicaco, Itz, Oct. 14.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—An average yield of only 11 bus 
an acre for spring wheat, with a pros- 
pective crop of 7,260,000 bus, was fore- 
cast in the Illinois crop bulletin issued 
yesterday by federal and state agricul- 
tural agencies. The quality of the grain 
was given as poor, based on October con- 
ditions. 

C. H. Caarien. 





Crop Condition, Oct. 1 
Government estimates of the condition of 
all crops combined, by states, Oct. 1, 1919: 





MEMO sci 104.0 North Dakota.. 70.2 
N. Hampshire.. 108.3 South Dakota.. 90.8 
Vermont ...... 105.8 Nebraska ..... 114.5 
Massachusetts... 105.1 Kansas ....... 109.8 
Rhode Island... 104.9 Kentucky ..... 90.9 
Connecticut ... 103.4 Tennessee ..... 93.8 
New York .... 106.9 Alabama ...... 82.3 
New Jersey ... 96.4 Mississippi .... 87.7 
Pennsylvania .. 104.7 Louisiana ..... 81.5 
Delaware ..... 90.9 Texas ......... 119.6 
Maryland ..... $4.9 Oklahoma ..... 136.6 
Virginia ...... 95.3 Arkansas ..... 95.2 
West Virginia... 105.7 Montana ...... 41.9 
North Carolina. 89.9 Wyoming .-... 66.7 
South Carolina. 91.9 Colorado ...... 85.8 
Georgia .....-- 82.4 New Mexico 106.8 
Florida .. .. 93.2 Arizona ....... 113.0 
Ohio ..... 204.8 Utah i...6...0 78.5 
Indiana 95.4 Nevada ....... 88.3 
Iilinois 97.4 Idaho ......... 80.6 
Michigan ..... 98.9 Washington ... 94.6 
Wisconsin ..... 104.0 Oregon ....... 99.1 
Minnesota ..... 88.8 California ..... 100.5 
a, WORE 107.7 ee 
Missouri ...... 107.0 United States 98.7 
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For the most part, millers report new 
business in soft wheat flour as being 
slow, with comparatively light bookings. 
The discontinuance of buying by the 
Grain Corporation finds soft wheat mill- 
ers not in a very good position to do 
without this business. Many of them are 
right on the ragged edge, with present 
bookings sufficient to carry them only for 
a comparatively short time, and no in- 
dications of being able to take care of 
their output from domestic sales. 

Mills making both soft wheat and hard 
wheat flours are in a stronger position, 
but these also report in instances that the 
demand for hard wheat flour is rather 
light, and they likewise expect to suffer 
from the discontinuance of export buy- 
ing. Unless these export purchases are 
shortly resumed, the end of this month, 
or a little later, according to present 
indications, will find many soft . wheat 
mills materially reducing their output, 
and probably distress prices prevailing. 

To mills were bidding about $2.23, 
Toledo rate points, for wheat, which rep- 
resents approximately the guaranteed 
price. One hundred and seventeen mills 
reporting to the Ohio Millers’ State As- 
sociation were paying from $2.10 to $2.23 
for No. 1 wheat, an average price of 
about $2.14. 


There has been some improvement in 
the feed situation, and millers report 
sales for quick shipment. Some incline 
to the belief that the bottom has been 
reached, and that feed prices are likely 
to pick up, particularly with the coming 
of cold weather. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


* 


Pet. of 
activity 
88% 

98 

83 
82% 

83 


Flour 
output 
This week 


Two years ago 
Three years ago 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1918 and 1917: 


No. Capacity Output 


69,815 
60,265 
‘ 70,655 
95,400 82,229 
*Week ended Oct. 11. ?tWeek ended Oct. 4, 


SALES FOR EXPORT 


The Grain Corporation has called at- 
tention to the fact that many small mills 
in this section are not properly comply- 
ing with instructions governing ship- 
ments. If small mills are to hold their 
‘own in competition with large mills on 
this business, it is important that they 
should carefully and scrupulously ob- 
serve all the instructions and regula- 
tions, or their business will be deemed 
undesirable. The Grain Corporation has 
specified the following shortcomings of 
many small millers: invoices missing 
from drafts; contract numbers missing; 
ear numbers missing; bills of lading not 
signed by railroad agent; order bills of 
lading not indorsed; drafts not auto- 
graphically signed by officer of company 
and stamped with rubber stamp; memo- 
randum bills of lading attached; bills of 

not marked “freight prepaid.” 

The Grain Corporation says further: 


“Up to the present time we have been 
authorizing payment ‘of these drafts, de- 
spite the irregularity of the transactions, 
although it is strictly contrary to our 
instructions to do so in many cases, par- 
ticularly when drafts are not auto- 
graphically signed by officer of company.” 
E. MC DANIEL 
E. McDaniel, Toledo, has been con- 


nected with the National Milling Co., 
Toledo, for the past four years. Previous 


to that he was with the Washburn-Cros- 
by Co. for about six years, two of which 
were spent selling rye flour, and the last 
four as manager of its Toledo office be- 
fore it was discontinued. 


CROP CONDITIONS AND WHEAT MOVEMENT 


Somewhat warm temperatures have 
prevailed, and there have been occasional 
rains during the week. On the whole, 
conditions have been favorable for fall 
farmwork, and some localities report 
seeding of wheat completed. Millers re- 
port that they have been doing consid- 
erable cleaning of wheat for seed pur- 
poses. In many places new wheat is re- 
ported to be looking very fine. Some 
farmers report that the weather has been 
a little too warm for corn in shock. The 
quality of the new corn is expected to 
be good. 

NOTES 

H. J. BeBout, Loudonville (Ohio) Mill 
& Grain Co., called at this office Oct. 10. 

L. A. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., To- 
ledo, will be at Atlantic City the next 
two weeks on a vacation. 

Mark N. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., 
Toledo, is expected to return from 
French Lick Springs the first of next 
week. 

W. F. Steele, representing the Marshall 
(Minn.) Milling Co., with headquarters 
at Cincinnati, was in Toledo calling on 
the trade this week. 

The Toledo Produce Exchange closed 
Oct. 7 in honor of King Albert and 
Queen Elizabeth of Belgium, who were 
here for a short time on that day. 

F. A. Robinson, for 16 years connected 
with Perin Bros., millers, Cincinnati, is 
now with the Simmons Milling Co., manu- 
facturers of stock and poultry feeds, Cin- 
cinnati. 

A cargo of 110,000 bus No. 3 red wheat 
arrived in Toledo this week from Chi- 
cago, assigned to the Grain Corporation. 
This makes a total of 728,000 bus wheat 
received so far for this account. 


’ At a meeting of the executive commit- 
tee of the Ohio Millers’ State Association 
this week, it was decided to hold the fall 
meeting at Columbus Nov. 18-19, the 
headquarters to be decided upon later. 

David Anderson, National Milling Co., 
E, H. Culver, chief inspector, Jo- 
seph Doering and Charles Keilholtz, 
Southworth & Co., will attend the Grain 
Dealers’ convention at St. Louis next 
week. 

W. S. McClintic, manager of sales in 
central states territory for the Leaven- 
worth (Kansas) Milling Co., recently re- 
turned from a business trip to New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia and Wash- 
ington. 

The mill of David Motts & Son, Paris, 
Ohio, was burned Sept. 24. This was one 
of the oldest mills in eastern Ohio, and 
had been operated for more than half a 
century. It was of about 70 bbls ca- 
pacity. 

Edgar H. Evans, president Acme- 
Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind., and W. 
W. Suckow, president Suckow Co., 
Franklin, Ind., will attend the convention 
of the Grain Dealers’ National Associa- 
tion at St. Louis next. week. 

W. H. Gardner, for many years identi- 
fied with the milling and grain business 
at Bellevue, Ohio, where he was con- 
nected with the company bearing his 
name, the W. H. Gardner Grain & Mill 
Co., died recently at his home in Bellevue. 

Lou E. Esra, formerly representing the 
Century Milling Co., Minneapolis, in In- 
diana, has recently joined the force of 
the Leavenworth (Kansas) Milling Co., 
and will represent this company in In- 
diana, with headquarters at Indianapolis. 

Embargoes were received at the end of 
the week by some millers against further 
shipments to the Grain Corporation. 
With some who figured upon these ship- 
ments to keep mills in operation, the 
issuance of this embargo comes at an 
unfortunate time. 

There is more than the usual inquiry 
from rye mills for connections for the 
sale of rye flour, which may be a sign 
that the demand and outlet for this kind 
of flour is not satisfactory. There is no 
big market for rye flour in the central 
states. There are a number of rye mills 
located here, and most buyers take less 
than car lots. 





INDIANA 

Inpranapouis, Inv., Oct. 11.—Condi- 
tions in the flour trade in this district 
are regarded as fairly favorable. There 
is a moderate demand for flour, rather 
evenly distributed among. all classes of 
buyers. 

Only a short time ago, millers reported 
buyers apparently were waiting to deter- 
mine the course of prices, but with the 
recent entry of most classes of flour 
users in the market, indications are that 
demand will be general and trading more 
active. Bakers, including bread and 
cracker makers, are making bookings cov- 
ering their needs, and the demand for 
family trade has been fair. 

A better demand is reported for 
wheat. Millers say they have informa- 
tion that demand is active in all dis- 
tricts, and premiums over the govern- 
ment quotations are firmer. The ease in 
the government purchases of this grain 
is said to benefit millers in one respect, 
in that large supplies are now being 
ground into flour that would otherwise 
move to the seaboard for export. Local 
mills are operating full time, and con- 
tinue to store supplies against future 
business. 

Generally fair conditions in the trade 
are reflected in the movement of flour 
prices as quoted by Indianapolis mills. 
Soft winter wheat flour is a little stiffer, 
and hard winter and spring wheat flours 
have advanced sharply. Millers quote 
$10.10@10.50 for soft winter wheat flour, 
98-lb cotton basis; $11@11.30 for hard 
winter and $12@12.50 for spring. 


INDIANA CROP REPORT 


The crop report for Indiana, issued by 
the co-operative crop-reporting service, 
with headquarters in Indianapolis, says 
that, because of favorable weather dur- 
ing September, corn-cutting continued 
rapidly, and practically all corn is now 
safe from frost. Spring wheat is report- 
ed as showing an average yield of little 
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mal crop. Buckwheat shows a slight 


in condition. 

According to the report, all corn is 
safe except a small percentage planted 
in the muck ground in the northern part 
of the state, and that planted late in 
the flooded areas in the southern part. 
Corn on good und is almost generally 
a normal crop, but that on thin and sandy 
soil is poor. The feeding value of the 
entire crop is much above the average, 
and the highest in several years. 

Condition figures of Oct. 1 indicate a 
total production of approximately 176,- 
000,000 bus for the state. Until the 
amount of abandoned acreage is deter- 
mined, it is impossible to forecast ac- 
curately the production of spring wheat 
in the state. The average yield -per acre 
on the crop harvested was 9.5 bus, which 
is slightly more than one-third of the 
normal yield. Reports from correspond- 
ents show the yield of oats to be 32 bus 
an acre, which is 10 bus below normal. 
On this figure a crop of approximately 
59,600,000 bus is forecast. 

A summary of weather and crop con- 
ditions given by the director of the local 
weather bureau says rains have been of 
great aid to growers recently. The 
ground had been too hard for plowing 
for some time, but with the recent heavy 
rains farmers have rushed plowing and 
seeding. 

Epwarp H. Ziecner, 





WICHITA 


No important change is noted in the 
flour situation this week. Most mills re- 
port orders and shipping demand coming 
from a wide territory, and sales record- 
ed at prices slightly lower than last week. 
At some of the important eastern mar- 
kets demand for flour is slow, apparently 
for the reason that the government is 
making resales of old stocks, but no im- 
portance is attached to this at the time, 
as the demand from a broad territory 
is sufficient to satisfy producers. 

Some reports would indicate diminish- 
ing demand from heavy buyers, and in- 
terest declining generally. However, 
mills appear to be well satisfied with the 
outlook, and bookings on hand, along 
with what business is assured from regu- 
lar established trade, will carry them well 
up until the first of the year. The car 
proposition has not improved, and is re- 
ducing the output considerably. 

Export movement is limited, and con- 
fined to old-established trade. Low-grade 
is in better demand. Considerable of 
this class of flour is now being used for 
feeding purposes. Prices secured are 
fairly satisfactory to the mills, and range 
$11.10@11.30 bbl for 95 per cent, basis 
98-lb cottons, delivered Kansas City rate 
points. Fancy patents 30@40c per bbl 
more. 

* * 

Demand for feed has been erratic dur- 
ing the week. Prices declined some- 
what, particularly on heavier grades. The 
spread between bran and gray shorts is 
much reduced. This, however, was not 
unexpected, as it appears to be the gen- 
eral opinion that the difference has been 
abnormal. Mills appear to be comfort- 
ably booked on their output for this 
month, and considerable business is re- 
corded for November shipment. Price 
range: bran, $1.65@1.70 per 100 Ibs; 
miil-run, $1.90@1.95; gray shorts $2.45@ 
2.50,—basis delivered Kansas City rate 
points. 

NOTES 

Gerome V. Topping, of Oklahoma City, 
secretary of the Oklahoma Millers’ As- 
sociation, was here this week. 

J. B. Hupp, of the Kansas Flour Mills 
Co., returned Sunday from a _ business 
trip in the western part of the state. 

L. E. Moses and E. V. Hoffman, of 
Kansas City, and R. W. Hoffman, of 
Enterprise, Kansas, attended a meeting 
of the board of directors of the Kansas 
Flour Mills Co. at Wichita this week. 


The cold-storage plants of Australia 
are crowded, and requests are being made 
for permission to ship refrigerated rab- 
bits in vessels without cold-storage fa- 





. cilities. 





The largest bridge ever constructed in 
Malay, a yam affair 2,000 feet long, 


will be erected over a river by a railroa 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 








OHICAGO, OCT, 11 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b, Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 Ibs, to the retail 


merchantS ...-seeseccesseces $13.00 @13.25 
Spring patent, jute .......+.+.+- 11.80@12.20 
Spring straights, jute .......... 11.40@11.65 
Spring clears, jute .....+++++++ 9.00@ 9.50 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute. coseece 6.75@ 7.25 


City mills’ spring patents, jute.. 11,85@12.00 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute ........:$10.40@10.75 
Straight, southern, jute .. +++ 10.00@10.25 
Clear, southern, jute .........-. 8.00@ 8.40 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 





First patent, Kansas, jute...... $11.25 @11.50 

Patent, 95 per Cent ....eeeeeeee 10.50@10.75 

Clear, Kansas, jute .......+++- - 8.60@ 9.00 
RYE FLOUR 

Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl..... $7.35 @7.50 

Rye flour, standard, jute ......... 6.25 @6.50 


WHEAT —Springs in good demand and 
higher, with light offerings. Hard winters 
firm, with a fair milling call. Red winters 
rather easy, with less demand. Range for 
week, with comparisons: 

This week Last week * Last year 
226@227 


1 hard....227@230 227@229 

2 hard....224@227 224@226 223@224% 
1 red ....% 227@227% 227@227% 226@227 
2 red ...+. 224@225 223@225% 223@224 
1 nor, s...260@270 250 @ 263 226 @228 
2 nor, s...250@275 240 @256 223@225 
1 dk nor. .280@287 273 @285 eee Deoees 


CORN—Offerings ample for the limited 
demand, which is mainly from industries. 
The latter bought all No. 1 and No, 2 grades 
at $1.40 at the close, Saturday. Range: 


This week Last week Last year 


6 mix...140 @144% 139 @145 -105@115 
5 mix...140%@145 141 @143 114@128 
4 mix...140%@145 141 @144 120@130 
8 mix...141% @146% 140% @148 130@135 
6 yel....140 @146 140 @149 100@124 
5 yel....141 @146 140% @146% 105@133 
4 yel....141 @148% 140% @146 120@145 
8 yel....140%@149 141% @150% 135@150 
3 wh....140% @146 140% @147 130@148 


OATS—Offerings fair; buyers indifferent, 
with Quaker Oats Co, best buyer at the last. 
Prices lower at the close. The range: 

This week Last week Last year 
No. 4 wh 66% @70% 62 @73 64% @71 
No. 3 wh 68% @72% 67 @73 66 @73 
Standard ....@.... «++-@.... 66%@73 
No. 2 wh 714% @74% 170%@74% bade he 
No. 1 wh 72 @73% 171% @73 rer 

RYE—tTrade light at the close, with siteee 
lower. Early in the week 100,000 bus sold 
for export, shipment from the Northwest, 
and edges were taken off here, Business 
restricted by the embargo, owing to the 
strike of longshoremen at all Atlantic ports. 
No. 2 closed at $1.40@1.42%, No. 3 at $1.40 
@1.41% and sample grade at $1.31. October 
closed at $1.41, December at $1.44% and 
May at $1.50%. 

BARLEY—Market firm, with an active 
demand for good from maltsters. The range 
was $1.32@1.35, with 10,000 bus sold to 
arrive at $1.37. December closed at $1.29, 
and May at $1.27% asked. 

CORN GOODS—A few millers reported a 
better demand, with more orders to be had 
than they can fill for the present. Corn 
flour is $3.80, cream white and yellow meal 
$3.55, bolted yellow and white $3.42%, gran- 
ulated hominy $3.55, and pearl hominy $3.60, 
per 100 Ibs, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted): 
7-Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1919 1918 1919 1918 


Flour, bbls..... 239 231 189 111 
Wheat, bus.... 719 764 628 1,218 
Corn, bus...... 832 2,962 676 842 
Oats, bus...... 2,090 2,032 1,830 1,138 
Rye, bus....... 62 46 69 374 
Barley, bus.... 278 389 82 65 





DULUTH, OCT. 11 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b, mills, per bbl, in 98-lb cot- 
tons: 


Standard patent .......seesee0% $11.80 @12.30 
First clear, Jute ......cscccceees 9.40@ 9.90 
Second clear, jute .......+++++ - 6.65@ 7.15 
No, 2 semolina .......eeeeeeeee 11.50 @11.75 
Durum patent .......s.-006. +++ 11.25@11.60 


RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior mills, in 100-lb sacks: 
No. 2 straight .......seeeeeees 
Pure white ry© ....scceseessceseees 
No. S Gare TVS. 2. ccccccvcccvcceces 
NO. 8 FFG ciccrcicccccccesssese 

WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 

For weeks ending as follows: 
1919 bbis 1918 bbls 1917 bbis 
Oct. 11..34,140 Oct, 12..29,200 Oct. 13. .38,305 
Oct. 4..81,040 Oct. 6..22,415 Oct. 6..36,270 
Sept. 27.31,820 Sept. 28.21,226 Sept. 29.36,740 
Sept. 20.27,255 Sept. 21.21,640 Sept. 22.32,700 

WHEAT —Stocks increased 569,000 bus, to 
2,107,000, compared with 19,819,000 a year 








ago, due to smaller outloadings by elevators 
rather than to increased receipts. Top 
grades of spring lower; others at about pre- 
vious levels. Mills not eager, having present 
wants fairly well satisfied: Durum and 
mixed cars cared for by general interests. 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Oct. 11, 
and receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 
omitted in stocks): Receipts by 
c-Wheat stocks—, -———grade——,, 
1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 


1 dk nor 
1, 2 nor 112,436 129 21 2,320 127 
2 dk nor 


8 dk nor } 
3 nor 48 239 13 64 85 16 
All other 

spring ... 451 3,685 142 101 3879 11 
1 am dur 


1, 2 dur } 475 1,215 102 49 677 38 
All other 
durum ..1,124 1,583 561 88 124 105 











Winter... 8 661 53 6 1561 13 
Mixed ..... ee ee +» 173 6566 102 
Totals ..2,10719,819 999 601 4,202 413 


FLAXSEED—Attive up to Thursday, 
when market slowed down and declined. 
Covering after the big break caused the 
strength. Prices up from early low 39@57c, 
October the outside and May the inside fig- 
ure. Final quotations 2@6c under high. 
Cash market quiet under small receipts; 
basis firmer, now 2@10c over October. 


Opening 
Oct. 6 High Low Oct. 11 1918 
Oct. ..$3.89 $4.44 $3.87 $4.38 $3.34 
Nov. ..° 3.86 4.34 3.86 4.28 3.30 
Dec. .. 3.87 4.27 3.82 4.22 3.21 
May .. 3.85 4.20 3.81 4.22 3.21 


PRICES, STOCKS AND MOVEMENT 


Closing coarse grain prices on track, in 
cents per bushel: 





Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
Oct 67 @70 140% 106@138 
Oct 66% @69 141% 106@138 
Oct 66% @68% 141% 110@138 
Oct 66% @68% 140% 106@136 
Oct » 66% @68% 141 106@134 
Oct. - 66% @68% 140% 106@132 
Oct. 66% @68% 140% 106 @132 
Oct. 12, 1918. 62% @62% 161 85@ 93 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators (000’s omitted), in bushels: 


c— Domestic, -——-Bonded——_, 
1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
5 


GOP cccces ae 

ORES ccvcce 344 407 199 ee 3 14 
TEND ce cecos 3,995 302 742 a’ an 
Barley .... 802 313 687 19 43 33 
Flaxseed .. 130 235 185 1 


Receipts and shipments by ‘wectin ~~ 
Saturday, Oct. 11, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
r— Receipts——, -——Shipments—, 

Wheat— 1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 











Spring 323 4,208 277 26 2,260 310 
Durum .... 445 2,003 359 63 1,838 330 
Winter .... 18 218 9 es 55 
Totals 786 6,429 645 79 4,153 640 
Oats ...... 18 199 36 7 3 1 
Bonded. ee 3 oe ee ee os 
RYO socioos 568 732 214 100 713 168 
Barley .... 112 104 364 50 2 617 
Bonded... 1 11 9 ee ee 3 
Flaxseed .. 104 217 49 92 119 43 


SEPTEMBER GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Receipts and shipments of grain at Du- 
luth-Superior for September, with compari- 
sons (000's omitted): 

7—Receipts—,. -Shipments—, 
1918 











Wheat— 1919 1918 1919 
Domestic ...... 2,239 19,176 288 4,305 
Bonded ....... 156 260 +s 105 
COFM .cccceccce ose 16 eee 2 
Gate <ccscerics 81 aT 20 357 
BGO 2. cecsvcsec 2,767 861 1,219 413 
Barley ........ 358 277 96 96 

Bonded ..... 10 29 Ses eee 
Flaxseed ...... 194 154 50 91 

Totals ..... -. 5,805 21,329 1,673 5,368 





KANSAS OITY, OCT. 11 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis jute 140’s or cotton 98's, f.0.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


POOR Socicvcsccavvocsvecscer .$11.30@12.10 
DEPROTR occ ecdsives dwccccccusecs 10.00 @11.10 
Wiret ClOAP .wccccccsccvscesess - 8.90@ 9.90 
Becemd GAP vowedidcvdcvsciceve 7.385@ 8.45 


MILLFEED — Practically no demand. 
Prices lower. Offerings as low as $42 noted. 
Nominal quotations: bran, prompt ship- 
ment, $33@34; brown shorts, $44@46; gray 
shorts, $47@49. 

WHEAT—Winter wheat seeding continued 
in most states except Kansas, where a 
drouth is in evidence, and Texas, where too 
much rain has fallen. Good milling wheat 
in excellent demand, while ordinary grades 
sold slowly. Red slightly higher. No yellow 
on market. Better grades unchanged to 4c 
lower; poorer grades unchanged to &c high- 
er. The Grain Corporation’s receipts totaled 
74,720 bus, and its shipments. 4,013,702. 
Cash prices: Hard: No, 1 dark $2.25@2.40, 
médium $2.22@2.40; No. 2 $2.27@2.51, me- 
dium $2.13@2.40; No, 3 $2.25@2.48, medium 
$2.183@2.40; No. 4 $2.20@2.36, medium $2.09 
@2.35. Red: No, 1, $2.22@2.24; No, 2, $2.14 
@2.18; No. 3, $2.14@2.18; No. 4, $2.08@2.10. 

CORN—Futures strong, due to numerous 
rains in Bast and Northwest, rising Chicago 





cash market, and short covering. Little de- 
mand for white corn. Cash prices 2@5c 
lower. Missouri State Board of Agriculture 
reports say Missouri crops will yield 159,- 
671,000 bus, a gain of 27,999,000 over 1918. 
Futures very weak. Cash prices: white corn, 
No. 2 $1.45, No. 3 $1.42@1.44, No. 4 $1.40@ 
1.42; yellow corn, No. 1 $1.46, No, 2 $1.45, 
No. 3 $1.43@1.44, No. 4 $1.41@1.43; mixed 
corn, No. 2 a aa 41, No. 8 $1.87@1.39, 
No. 4 $1.35@1.3 


WEEKR’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


-~Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1919 1918 1919 1918 
Wheat, bus.1,615,950 472,500 1,555,200 186,300 


Corn, bus... 101,250 217,500 55,000 198,750 
Oats, bus... 239,700 107,100 120,000 262,500 
Rye, bus.... 18,700 2,200 1,100 2,200 
Barley, bus. 12,000 31,500 23,400 16,900 
Bran, tons.. 2,160 320 3,120 1,320 
Hay, tons... 8,292 13,236 2,844 5,196 


Flour, bbis.. 33,475 8,125 39,000 49,075 





MILWAUKEE, OCT. 11 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 





Spring patent, cotton .......... $12.60@13.10 
Spring straight, cotton ........ 11.60@12.10 
First clear, cotton .....-.-+se05. 8.50@ 9.80 
Rye flour, white, jute ......... 7.60@ 7.80 
Rye flour, straight, jute....... 7.10@ 7.30 
Rye flour, dark, jute .... 5.75@ 6.25 
Kansas straight, cotton .. -@12.256 
Corn flour, 100 lbs, cotton @ 3.80 
Corn meal, 100 lbs, sacks @ 3.70 
Corn grits, 100 lbs, cotton...... -@ 3.70 


MILLFEED—Higher for Nees ° but lower 
on middlings, with demand fair for light 
feeds. Standard bran, $37.50@38; standard 
fine middlings, $43.50@44; flour middlings, 
$54.50@56; rye feed, $42@43; oil meal, $75; 
red dog, $62.50@63.50; hominy feed, $69,— 
all in 100-lb sacks. 

WHEAT—Closed_ strong. Demand was 
good from millers and shippers, and all good 
offerings were readily absorbed. No. 1 
northern, $2.65@2.70; No. 2, $2.55@2.65; No. 
3, $2.43@2.55. Receipts, 133 cars, 

BARLEY—Declined 4@5c, with demand 
good from maltsters and shippers for the 
better grades. Low-grades were slow and 
difficult to sell. Receipts, 176 cars. No. 3, 
$1.40@1.43; No. 4, $1.21@1.40; feed and re- 
jected, $1.12@1.28, 

RYE—Down %c. Receipts, 41 cars. The 
call was good for choice Wisconsin, while 
other offerings were slow. No. 1, $1.42@ 
1.43; No. 2, $1.41% @1.43; No. 3, $1.37@1.42. 

CORN—Values declined 6@7c. Receipts, 
33 cars. Demand was fair from millers for 
yellow; other grades were slow sale. No. 
3 yellow, $1.42@1.43; No. 4 yellow, $1.41% 
@1.42; No. 8 mixed, $1.39@1.41; No. 3 
white, $1.40@1.41. 

OATS—Dropped off ic. Receipts, 225 
cars. Industries and shippers absorbed the 
offerings. Stocks here are liberal. No. 2 
white, 71@74c; No. 3 white, 68@73%c; No. 
4 white, 67@73c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts— -Shipments—, 
1918 1919 1918 
Flour, bbis.... 27,650 10,900 23,610 39,920 


Wheat, bus... 178,140 536,900 25,060 307,697 
Corn, bus..... 45,870 103,180 177,940 38,680 


Oats, bus..... 497,250 866,280 356,410 272,450 
Barley, bus... 244,750 97,920 89,180 108,055 
Rye, bus...... 57,700 20,400 39,650 21,400 


Feed, tons.... 2,250 726 5,170 4,687 





TOLEDO, OCT. 11 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent, flour, 
98’s, f.o.b. mill, $10.25; Toledo-milled spring 
wheat, $11.90; Toledo-milled Kansas flour, 
$11.20. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b, 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ..........+.. $41.00 @ 42.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed....... 47.50 @50.00 
Winter wheat middlings........ 53.50 @55.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags........ «eee @T4.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... -@12.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 128 cars, 47 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 11 cars, 8 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 21 cars, 15 contract, 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts— -Shipments—, 
1919 1918 1919 1918 


Wheat, bus... 290,600 75,600 42,987 2,900 
Corn, bus..... 13,750 25,650 2,390 14,750 
Oats, bus..... 43,050 99,800 44,756 109,410 





8ST. LOUIS, OCT. 11 

FLOUR—Hard winter patent $10.40@10.65, 
straight $10.20@10.35, clear $7.50@8.50, low- 
grade $6@6.75; soft winter patent $9.75@ 
10.25, straight $9.40@9.60, clear $7.25@8, 
low-grade $6@6.90; spring first patent $11.70 
@12.40, standard $11.10@11.50, first clear 
$8.50@9.25, second clear $6.25 @6.75,—jute. 

MILLFEED—Hard bran $35@38, soft $37; 
gray shorts, $53; middlings, $56@58; oat- 
meal, $24; white hominy feed, $53; No. 1 
alfalfa meal $37, No. 2 $33. 

WHEAT—Receipts, 847 cars, against 759 
last week. Closing prices: No. 1 red, $2.24% 
@2.26%; No.-2 red, $2.21@2.23; No. 3 red, 
$2.18@2.20%; No. 4 red, $2.15@2.17; No. 3 
hard, $2.19@2.36%; No. 4 hard, $2.14%@ 
2.15%. 

CORN—Receipts, 158 cars, against 175. 
Prices 3@4c lower, and demand quiet. Clos- 
ing prices: No, 1 corn, $1.45%; No. 1 yellow, 
$1 16% ; No. 2 yellow, $1.45%; No. 3 yellow, 





$1.44%; No. 4 yellow, $1.41; No. 1 white, 
$1.46; No. 2 white, $1.45@1.45%; No, 3 
white, $1.44, 

CORN GOODS—City mills quote, in 100-Ib 
sacks: corn meal, $3.75; cream meal, $3.90; 
grits and hominy, $4. 


OATS—Receipts, 142 cars, against 168, 
Prices 1c lower, and demand quiet. Closing 
prices: No. 3 white, 70@71ic; No. 3 mixed, 
66c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

-Receipts— --Shipments—. 

1919 1918 1919 1918 
Floyr, bbis.... 151,730 653,220 187,810 49,870 
Wheat, bus. .1,167,600 338,769 940,620 148,750 
Corn, bus.... 214,640 413,400 108,030 284,910 
Oats, bus.. 373,000 278,000 359,320 230,170 
Rye, bus..... $300 cers 5,700 4,850 
Barley, bus. 14,400 1,600 18,120 5,770 





PHILADELPHIA, OCT, 11 
FLOUR—Receipts, 1,600 bbls, and 19,053,- 
883 lbs in sacks. Exports, 163,720 sacks to 
Antwerp. Quotations, per 196 lbs, packed in 
140-lb jute sacks: 


Spring first patent ............. $12.25 @12.75 
Hard winter patent ............ 11.75 @12,25 
Spring standard patent ........ 12.00@12.25 
Hard winter straight .......... 11.25 @11.50 
Soft winter straight, western... 10.10@10.40 
Soft winter straight, near-by.. 9.75@10.00 
Spring first clear ........s+e.65 9.25@ 9.75 
Rye flour, white .........ses00. 7.85@ 8.05 
Rye flour, standard ........... - %17.385@ 7.75 

WHEAT—Market unchanged. Receipts, 


791,902 bus; exports, 498,095; stock, 2,525,023. 
Quotations, car lots, in export elevator, gov- 
ernment standard inspection: 

Standard prices: No. 1 red winter, $2.39; 
No. 1 northern spring, $2.39; No. 1 hard win- 
ter, $2.39; No. 1 red winter, garlicky, $2.37; 
No. 1 red, smutty, $2.36; No. 1 red, garlicky 
and smutty, $2.34. The United States Grain 
Corporation’s purchases of wheat are based 
on the following schedule of discounts: No. 
2 wheat, 8c under No. 1; No. 3 wheat, 6c 
under No. 1; No. 4 wheat, 10c under No, 1; 
No. 5 wheat, 14c under No, 1 

CORN—Supplies small and market a shade 
firmer, but trade quiet. Receipts, 5,068 bus; 
stock, 17,226. Quotations, car lots for local 
trade: No. 2 yellow, $1.70 to arrive and 
$1.75 on spot, 

CORN GOODS—Dull and weak to sell. 
Quotations: 





Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy. .$....@3.90 
Granulated white meal, fancy... ....@4.00 
Yellow table meal, fancy @3.85 
White table meal, fancy........ @3.90 

White corn flour, fancy .......... @ 4.00 

Pearl hominy and grits, sacks.... @4.00 


Pearl hominy and grits, cases..... nominal 

MILLFEED—Offerings more liberal, and 
market weak and lower under a light de- 
mand, Quotations: 


Se eee $42.00 @ 43.00 
Soft winter bran .........50.0% 43.00 @ 44.00 
Standard middlings ............ 50.00 @51.00 
Flour middlings .........-see5. 60.00 @61.00 
Migee Fe0G 2 cccccccccccsssvccss 52.00@53.00 
BOG GOR ciccccvcsncavneesserese 66.00 @67.00 


OATS—tTrade quiet, but offerings light and 
market firmer. Receipts, 63,678 bus; ex- 


Ports, 50,000; stock, 209,167. Quotations: 

Ble. 1 WRIRG ccccsccccccsecsvccescs 81@81% 
OS ee re ere 80@80% 
PD WI 0 these bb eeedons cave T9@79% 
We. 4 WHIRD sc cccccceccvscesvoces 717@77% 


OATMEAL—Quiet, and without important 
change. Quotations: ground oatmeal, 100-Ib 
sacks, $5.20%; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, 
per two 90-lb sacks, $8.30; patent, cut, two 
100-lb sacks, $10.41@11.88; pearl barley, in 
100-lb sacks, fine $7@7.50, coarse $4.90. 


MONTH’S RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 


According to the monthly grain «circular 
issued by the Commercial Exchange, the 
receipts and exports of flour, wheat and corn 
in September were as follows, with com- 
parisons: 

Flour, Wheat, Corn, 


Receipts— bbls bus ~ bus 
September, 1919.... 447,955 5,253,259 48,085 
August, 1919 ...... 84,469 5,188,540 113,256 


131,648 3,284,174 20,442 
165,997 1,453,581 219,543 
Exports— 


September, 1919.... 117,525 5,352,892 ..... 
August, 1919 ...... 93,572 3,140,696 65,973 
September, 1918.... ...... 2,858,967 9,352 
September, 1917.... «+++. 1,070,918 "120,000 


September, 1918.... 
September, 1917.... 





BALTIMORE, OCT. 11 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-Ib 
cottons: 





Spring first patent ............. $12.25 @12.50 
Hard winter first patent ....... 11.50@11.75 
Soft winter patent ............ 10.30@10.55 
Spring standard patent ........ 11.75 @12.00 
Hard winter straight .......... 11.00@11.25 
Soft winter straight (near-by)... 9.65@ 9.90 
Spring first clear ........e++e55 9.00@ 9.50 
Hard winter first clear ... -» 8.50@ 9.00 
Rye flour, white ....... -. 7.75@ 8.00 
Rye flour, standard .. 7.25@ 7.50 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ best patent (blended) -@12.65 
City mills’ spring patent........ «eee» @12.65 
City mills’ winter patent ....... .....@11.66 
City mills’ winter straight...... -@11.40 
MILLFEED—On the tetineakin. aes 


tions, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, 
$40.60@42; soft winter bran, $483@44; stand- 


$2. ; 
red ‘winter, garlicky, 


CORN—Low movement and demand 
light. Roselote 28,810 bus; exports, 98; 
stock, 35,664. Closing prices: domestic No. 
2 yellow or better, track, $1.75; domestic 
No. 3 yellow, track, $1.75; range ot southern 
for week, $1.45@1.75; near-by new yellow 
cob, bbl, $7 @7.50. 

OATS—Stronger: demand better, move- 
ment small. Receipts, 45,708 bus; exports, 
55,668; stock, 465,163. Closing prices: No. 2 
white, domestic, 77% @78c; No. 3 white, do- 
mestic, 77@77%c. 

RYE—Steadier; movement and demand 
unimportant. Receipts, 28,082 bus; exports, 
40,168; stock, 130,457. Closing price of No. 
2 western for export, $1.51. 


NEW YORK, OCT. 11 

FLOUR—Market dull. Stocks ample at 
near-by points and on spot. Longshoremen’s 
strike has brought about complete harbor 
tie-up, and Railroad Administration has 
placed embargo on goods coming to New 
York. Grain Corporation made no purchases 
this week, and only real feature was pur- 
chase of rye flour by Norwegian government 
amounting to about 60,000 bbis. Prices 
ranged: spring first patent, $12.75@13.25; 
standard patent, $11.75@12.50; first clear, 
$9.25@9.75; hard winter straight, $11.10@ 
11.50; first clear, $9.25@9.50;- soft winter 
straight, $10.35@10.50; rye, $7@8,—all jute. 
Receipts, 11,767 bbls and 255,840 sacks. 

WHEAT—Receipts, 1,513,400 bus. 

CORN—Market firm, but rather in a rut. 
Selling toward close of week a little more 
aggressive. Market at present leans strongly 
to bear side, and operators look for sharp 
revision downward. Argentine corn was of- 
fered quite freely. Price range: No. 2 yel- 
low, $1.56%; No. 2 mixed, $1.55%; No. 2 
white, $1.56%; No. 3 white, $1.554%. Re- 
ceipts, 42,000 bus. 

OATS—Quiet trade and market steady. 
Little inquiry, and only few smal! sales. 
Poor demand from abroad and large ship- 
ments from Argentina indicate that Europe 
is drawing heavily on that market. Prices 
ranged 80@80%c, according to quality. Re- 
ceipts, 410,000 bus. 








BUFFALO, OCT. 11 


FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 
loads: 
Best patent spring 
Bakers patent .... 
First clear .. 
Graham flour 
Rye, pure white 
Rye, straight 


Bran, per ton 

Standard middlings, 

Mixed feed 

Flour middlings 

Red dog, per ton 

Hominy feed, white, per ton... 

Hominy feed, yellow, per ton... 

Corn meal, table, per ton 

Corn meal, coarse, per ton 

Cracked corn, per ton 

Gluten feed, per ton 

Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent, 
sacked 


per ton. 


76. 00@77. 00 
-- » @63.00 
--@64.00 

- @66.20 


-- @71.50 
Cottonseed meal, 38 per cent... . --@74.50 
Rolled oats, bbl, 90-lb sacks.... - 00@ 4.20 
Oat hulls, reground, sacked, ton 26.00@27.00 


WHEAT—Receipts light, and an active 
demand for all kinds at higher prices. No. 
2 red sold at $2.29, No. 3 red at $2.26, and 
No. 4 red at $2.22, on track. Spring wheat 
prices were too unsettled to quage. 

CORN—Offerings light, and a good de- 
mand toward the close at about 2c under 
last week’s prices. With any fair supply 
next week, prices will go lower. No. 1 and 
No. 2 yellow closed at $1.53, on track, 
through billed. 

OATS—Fairly steady throughout the week, 
and all offerings were taken. Closing: No. 
1 white, 75%c: No. 2 white, 75%c; No. 3 
white, 74%c; No. 4 white, 73%c,—on track, 
through billed. ; 

BARLEY—Maltsters were waiting for 
brewers to buy malt. Something definite is 
expected next week regarding prohibition. 
Old malting was quoted at $1.45@1.52, and 
new at $1.35@1.42, on track or in store. 

RYE—Some inquiry, but no offerings at 
what buyers would pay. No. 2 was quoted 
at $1.48, on track, through billed. 





BOSTON, OCT. 11 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 


Spring patents, special short... .$13.25@13.75 
Spring patents, standard 12.50@13.05 
Hard winter patent 11.50@12.80 
Soft winter patent 

Soft winter straight 

Soft winter first clear 10. 25@10. 50 

MILLFEED—Demand slow, and market a 
shade lower. Spring bran, per ton, in 100’s, 
$43; winter bran, $43.50; middlings, $54@60; 
mixed feed, $53@58; red dog, $71; second 
clears, $73; gluten feed, $69; hominy feed, 
$61; stock feed, $61.50; oat hulis, reground, 
$30; cottonseed meal, $73. 

CORN PRODUCTS—A quiet demand, with 
the market barely steady. White corn fiour, 
$4.15; white corn meAl, $4.15; yellow granu- 
lated corn meal, $4; bolted yellow, $3.95; 
hominy grits and samp, $4.15; white corn 
flakes and cream of maize, $4.75@5,—all 
in 100's. 

OATMEAL—A moderate inquiry for rolled 
Oats at $4.20 per 90-Ib sack, with cut and 
ground oatmea! at $4,833. 


* Barley, 


WEEKE’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
1918 cae: 

Fiour, bbls... oat, 600 32,075 

Wheat, bus.. 1521,255 809,490 979,008 140433 

Corn, ” imped 2,90 

Oats, bus..... 90, 800 108,385 uaiart 

Rye, bus...... ~ore «| Bee Pv 

bus... 49,135 

Millfeed, tons. 

Corn meal, bbls 

Oatmeal, cases 

Oatmeal, sacks 

*Includes 22,135 bbis far export, compared 

with 3,950 in 1919. 

WEEK’S EXPORTS e 
Flour, Wheat, Barley, 
sacks bus 

Liverpool 5,580 

Manchester 28,646 

Antwerp aeeee 


++ 34,225 


MINNEAPOLIS, OCT. 14 

Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and. outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 lbs, 
were within the following range: 
Short patent, 98-Ib cottons $12.20 @13.20 
Standard patent 11.75 @12.70 
Bakers patent 11.25 @12.00 
First clear, jute 
Second clear, jute 

Durum flour quotations f.o.b. Minneapolis 
today (Oct. 14), in jute, were: 
Medium semolina 
Durum flour 


30,090 
60,450 


To— 





Totals 40,000 38,557 





$11.00@11.25 
- 10.00@11.00 
6.50@ 7.50 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 

1918 1917 

393,890 289,355 

489,675 385,995 485,250 
Oct, 4.... 478,385 390,175 446,965 311,955 
Sept. 27... 471,030 413,520 405,240 288,730 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 
1918 1917 1916 

Oct. 18.... 7,205 35,410 

Oct. 11.... y 6,915 13,385 

Oet. 4.... \ 13,715 23,185 

Sept. 27... 6,560 8,380 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, -—Exports— 

ing mills ity 1919 1918 1919 

Aug. 16. 65 70,035 139,520 168,776 1,035 

Aug. . 66 70,0365 180,635 182,265 ave 

Aug. . 65 70,035 221,130 228,190 1,790 

Sept. - 65 70,035 204,850 205,875 206 

Sept. - 64 68,935 233,464 263,150 1,350 

Sept. . 64 68,935 228,110 249,185 305 

Sept. . 64 69,710 292,245 277,555 

Oct, - 63 69,735 272,220 265,385 

Oct, . 5455,920 232,080 212,515 

MILLFEED PRICES 

Minneapolis car-lot prices of milifeed to- 

day (Oct. 14), prempt shipment, per 2,000 

Ibs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 

by brokers: 


1916 
391,780 
391,570 


Oct. 18.... 
Oct. 11... 


510 
1,685 2,100 


Oct. 14 
$35.00 @36.00 
Stand. middlings.. 41.00@43.00 
Flour middlings... 50.00@53.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 60.00@62.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs* $59.00 @59.50 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 57.00@57.50 
No, 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 56.00@56.50 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 55.00@55.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. 41.00@44.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 4.20@ 4.25 
Corn meal, yellowt 4.10@ 4.15 
Rye flour, white* 7.40@ 7.50 
Rye flour, pure dark* 6.15@ 6.25 
Whole wheat flour, bbit 9.90@10.00 
Graham, standard, bbit 9.70@ 9.80 
Rolled oats** woes @ 4.15 
Mill screenings, light, per ton... 18.00@25.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 25.00@30.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 22.00@30.00 
Blevator screenings, cleaning... 28.00@40.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 35.00@45.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 40.00@47.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton 28.00 @ 35.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 40.00@60.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 28.00@35.00 
Linseed oil meal* 74.00 @76.00 

*In sacks. fPer 100 Ibs. {Per bbl in 
sacks. **90-lb cotton sacks. 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT PRICES 


Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis: 


Year ago 
$29.50@29.77 
31.55 @31.77 
31.18 @31.38 
31.12 @ 31.35 


Dark northern spring... 
Northern spring 
Red spring 
Amber durum 
Durum 
Red durum 
Dark hard winter 
Hard winter 
Yellow hard winter 
Red winter 2.21% 

Duluth prices ic over Minneapolis. 

COARSE GRAIN PRICES 

Dally closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn,.No, 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per py es 
Oct. Corn Oat. ye Barley 
7. 140@144 65% O68% 140 oust 105 @130 
8. 143@144 66% @68% @140% 105@130 
9. 143@144 65% @68% .....@140% 105@129 
10. 140@141 65% @68% @i40 105@129 
il. 140@141 65% @68% @139% 103@127 
13. 140@141 66% @68% .....@139% 103@126 


: 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


ae a ae 


~ 1948 (Saturday; 
age * Oct. 1 1918 


Bet be «5 


Millstuff, tons ... 


11. Oct. 4 
4,199,560 560. 2,327,500 5,567,000 
+ 17,077 10,241 
Fe MY 2,835 3,627 
55,900 198,400 
taker? a 
1,280 
. 127,400 H+ 830 
Flaxseed, bus .... 124,260 76,590 189,540 
Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 
ing Saturday were: e Oct, 12 
ct. 4 


1918 

Wheat, bus 432,150 447,200 
Flour, bbis 318,481. 610,136 
Milistuff, tons ... 14,002 13,181 
26,460 124,200 

243,040 1,382,370 
287,310 1,252,940 
Rye, bus 48,180 117,450 
Flaxseed, bus .... 52,030 33,600 25,200 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 

dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Oct. 12 Oct. 13 
1918 1917 
596 at 


Barley, bus : 


Oct. 11 Oct. 4 
18 177 
No. 1 northern.. 58 
No. 2 northern.. 29 
Other grades ... 4,579 


7,170 
967 
3,692 


4,843 12,425 


10, 089 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Oct. 12 Oct. 13 Oct. 14 
1918 1917 1916 
55 9 


1,273 


Oct. 11 Oct. 4 
Corn 3 7 
Oats .... 
Barley 972 1,953 454 539 
Rye ....6,038 1,628 250 402 
Flaxseed. 39 54 61 23 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
-—Mpls—  -—— Duluth, 
Track Toarr. Track Oct. 
--$4.47% 4.46 4.46 4.42 
4.385% 4.34 4.34% 4.30 
4.49% 4.48 4.48 4.44 
-» 4.46 4.44 4,45 4.40 
. 4.44 4.42 4.44 4.38 
4.45% 4.44 oad SM eken 


4,191 6,218 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 13 
*Holiday. 
Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
r——Receipts——_, -——-In store——, 
1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 
124 190 223 39 54 
10 


Minneapolis. 
217 49 130 235 


Duluth 


Totals.... 407 272 169 289 
Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1919, to Oct. 11, 
1919, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
7-Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
19 1918 1919 1918 
177 80 
199 186 


704 
356 


Minneapolis 
Duluth 


Totals 1,060 376 266 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 


The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ended 
Oct. 10, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 

° 196 54 81 ee. 
131 67 s 8 
391 7 15 
431 “s 
187 AH 19 
232 244 de 
106 289 9 

6 13 As i 
369 173 
222 46 


Consolidated ..... 
Ogilvies 
Western 
Grain Growers ... 
Fort William .... 


Northwestern eae 
Port Arthur 294 247 
Thunder Bay .... 316 
Can. Gov't 43 
Sask. Co-op. 104 
Richardson 53 
Dav, & Smith ... 95 


1,847 
1,817 
899 


Totals 
Year ago 
Receipts 
Lake shipments.. 184 
Rail shipments .. 145 


STOCKS BY GRADE (000's 


Wheat— 
No, 1 hard . 
No. 1 northern. . 
. 2 northern.. 
. 3 northern.. 


1,275 








Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
cr—Mple—, -—Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1919 1918 1919 1918 1919 1918 

555 625 145 638 652 698 

419 680 741,243 874 1,011 

467 638 638 610 682 949 

438 611 76 #4678 661 948 
Oct. 18 .... 800 1,273 *.. 615 *., ©; 
Oct. 14.... 550 695 64 570 1,052 908 

Totals ..3,229 4,322 422 4,164 3,821 4,514 

*Holiday. 


Ost. 8 i+.¢ 
Oct. 9 ...% 
Oct. 10 .... 
Oct. 13 .... 


‘lishment of non-discriminatory 


October 15; 1919 
THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
_ centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 


The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: 

Oct. 12 Oct. 13 


Oct..11 Oct.4 1918 1917 
Minneapolis ....489,675 478,385 385,995 485,250 
St. Paul 12,670 14,875 8,180 
Duluth-Superior 32,225 31,365 30,060 38,305 
Milwaukee ..... 14,000 19,000 11,200 13,000 





Totals 


548,570 543,625 436,065 536,555 
Outside milis*. 212,615 


- 228,090 


prg.776,660 648,580 
44,150 44,100 33,600 
64,900 53,200 42,300 
-- 159,300 172,140 149,390 
16,700 14,000 9,400 
24,500 25,250 24,250 
81,800 96,900 60,550 
- 375,630 382,116 287,645 242,445 
21,655 21,110 
42,500 47,000 39,750 39,600 
69,815 60,265 70,655 82,230 
+ 185,030 189,075 127,940 137,335 
35,220 35,775 24,964 28,325 
49,970 33,055 21,505 43,380 
47,090 43,120 34,970 39,605 





Ag’gate 
St. Louis 
St. Louist 
Buffalo ... 
Rochester 
Chicago 
Kansas City.... 
Kansas Cityt.. 


1 
Nashville** ... 
Portland, Oreg.. 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 

of activity of mills at various points. The 

figures represent the relation of actual week- 

ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 

western Miller, to possible output on full- 

time schedule, operating six days per week: 

Oct. 12 Oct. 18 

Oct. 11 Oct. 4 1918 1917 

Minneapolis 88 94 

St. Paul 63 

Duluth-Superior .. 85 
Outside milis* ...: 


106 


Average sprg.... 
Milwaukee 


Rochester 
Chicago 
Kansas City 
Kansas Cityt 


Nashville** 
Portland, Oregon.. 
Seattle 


Totals 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city, 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, 
cluding Nashville. 


in- 


in- 





Weekly Flour Exports 


New York, Oct. 13.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in thousands of bar- 
rels, from all Atlantic and Gulf ports for the 
weeks ending on the following dates, were: 

Oct. 12 Oct. 13 

Destination— Oct. 11 1918 1917 
London ais 43 
Liverpool a 7 1 
Glasgow ~ ve 
Bristol on on 17 
Cardiff Ae oa 
Manchester .... 


Oct. 4 


Rotterdam 
Christiania 
Mexico 

Cuba 

Hayti 

San Domingo... 
Other W. I.’s... 
Cen. America .. 
Brazil 


Africa os ot _ 
Others o* we 6 


1l4 





Hearing on Intermountain Rates 

Oopex, Uran, Oct. 14.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Affecting all industries of the 
territory between the Pacific Coast range 
and the Rocky Mountains, a hearing of 
the graduated freight rates cases before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
been set for Salt Lake City on Nov. 7. 
The hearing will be conducted by Henry 
Thurtell, chief examiner for the Commis- 
sion. If the proposed graduated scale is 
admitted, freight rates to and from Utah, 
Idaho, Nevada, Montana, eastern Wash- 
ington and eastern Oregon will be low- 
ered materially. The hearing is the cul- 
mination of a 10-year struggle for estab- 
rates, 
according to H. W. Prickett, of the traffic 
bureau of Utah. 

W. E. Zoprarn. 





















local continues heavy, though har- 
vesting of ‘fall crops, including sugar 
beets, is expected to interfere slightly 
for the next month. 

The first soft wheat to be purchased 
by the United States Grain Corporation 
was shipped from Ogden to Salt Lake, 
to be diverted. Only three carloads were 
in the consignment, all other offerings 
being absorbed by the mills. 

Flour quotations remain firm, soft and 
family patents being $9.60@10 bbl, f.o.b. 
Ogden. Hard wheat flour is bringing 
$10.35@10.75. Some eastern, northern 
and Kansas flours are bringing even high- 
er figures, going above S11. Bookings 
for new contracts are reported heavier, 
with the general trade fair. 

Winter wheat planting is in full swing 
through southern Idaho and Utah, the 
ground being in condition and 
moisture sufficient for germination. The 
acreage of winter wheat will show a 
slight increase for next year. 


EXCAVATING FOR NEW PLANT 


Excavating for the feed mill and feed 
warehouse of the Globe Grain & Milling 
Co. in Ogden was started this week, 
Construction Engineer J. H. Waugh an- 
nouncing that these structures will be 
completed before work is started on the 
flour mill, because of the importance of 
the feed mill in —e by-products of 
the elevators, now nearly finished. The 
feed mill will be three stories in height, 
with ground area of 50x80. The feed 
mill is to be a one-story structure, 50x 
150, both structures being of concrete 
and steel construction. 

With the building of the Globe and 
Sperry Flour Co. feed mills in Ogden, 
there will be five such industries here, 
the others being those connected with the 
Holley Milling Co. and Albers Bros. 
Milling Co. plants, and the Hansen Live- 
stock & Feeding Co. 


GRAIN CORPORATION IN COLORADO 
Jurisdiction of M. H. Greene, district 
manager of the United States Grain 
Corporation, with headquarters in Salt 
Lake, has been extended to include Colo- 
rado, having previously been Utah and 
southern Idaho. Investigation of alleged 
discrimination regarding purchases in the 
San Luis valley of Colorado has been 
made by the Grain Corporation official, 
some of the farmers having the idea that 
flour millers were beating them and ap- 
propriating 5 or 6c per bu that belonged 
to the growers. That the mill people 
were acting in good faith, this difference 
being caused by necessity of transfer 
and reloading from the narrow-gauge 
railroad lines to standard-gauge lines, 
was explained. Most of the San Luis 
valley grain is shipped south to El Paso, 
and not to Gulf coast points or to the 
Missouri River. 


NOTES 


George B. Flack, manager of the Sper- 
ry Flour Co. in Ogden, has returned from 
Kansas City, where he spent several 
weeks on business. 

The Tremonton (Utah) Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co. has offered $25 in stock in that 
company to the person who will suggest 
a name, together with an appropriate 
design for the best grade of flour manu- 
factured by that company. 

Notice has been given by*the Pocatello 
(Idaho) Milling & Elevator Co., Ltd., 
that it will submit proofs, to exercise its 
prior right of purchase of three lots in 
Pocatello, before the United States land 
office at Blackfoot, on Nov. 8. 

Enlargement of the Ogden Baking Co. 
plant, now shipping into four states, to 
take care of increased business, has been 
decided upon.- Manager L. C. Mitchell 
says that the business has increased 400 
per cent in the last six months. 

That fairly general and moderately 
heavy rains have put the soil in many sec- 
tions in excellent condition for fall plow- 
ing and seeding and for germination of 
winter wheat is the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture report for 
Utah, southern Idaho and eastern Ne- 
vada this week. 


B. F. Sheehan, agronomist of the Uni- 


.__ The first consignment of wheat to the 
United States Grain Corporation in this 
territory was made during the past week, 
when Ogden shippers sent three carloads 
of soft white wheat to Salt Lake under 
the government guaranty. The shippers 
received $1.98 cash, net. The consign- 
ment was forwarded to Missouri River 
points. . 

Announcement was made in Salt Lak 
this week by M. H. Greene, district man- 
ager of the United tates Grain Corpo- 
ration, that J. K. Mullen, Denver flour 
magnate, with various properties in 
Utah, Idaho and Colorado, will build a 
1,000-bbl flour mill in Salt Lake within 18 
months. That the mill and elevators will 
cost $500,000 is stated by Manager 
Greene. 

W. E. Zouprann. 





DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Resales Made at a Fair Profit—Slightly Bet- 
ter Demand for Spring Wheat 
Flours at Boston 


Cuicaco, Itt., Oct. 14.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Certain flour jobbers, and those 
who own flour at a lower range than that 
now being quoted direct by the mills, are 
making resales and at a fairly 
profit. The volume of such business is 
not large, but sufficient to keep prices 
unsettled. Generally speaking, business 
is quite good, though large orders are 
not being placed by any members of the 


trade. 
C. H. CHarten. 








Bartimore, Mp., Oct. 14.—(Special 
Telegram)—Flour steady but neglected 
at last quotations. Some buyers look 
for flour to follow feed shortly, while 
others think there will be a scramble for 
the produce when export accumulations 
at seaboard move out and Grain Corpo- 
ration resumes buying in November. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





Boston, Mass., Oct. 14.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—Slightly better demand for 
spring wheat flours in a small way, with 

rices unchanged. Kansas also selling 

tter. Millfeed quiet, with prices gen- 
erally lower. Corn and oats products 
steady, with slow demand. 
Louis W. DePass. 





Sr. Louts, Mo., Oct. 14.— (Special Tele- 
gram)—No improvement in flour de- 
mand noted. Prices being held fairly 
steady, but bakers and jobbers alike 
show little interest, and only a few small 
sales were heard of. Demand for all 
grades, 

Peter Deruien. 





PuivaperpHia, Pa., Oct. 14.—(Special 
Telegram)—Flour dull, with transactions 
chiefly in second-hand stocks, which were 
available below mill limits. The latter 
were firmly maintained. Feed freely of- 
fered; dull and weak. 

Samuet S. Danre.s. 





New York, N. Y., Oct. 14.—(Special 
Telegram)—Flour market conditions and 
prices practically unchanged. 

W. QuackKENBUSH. 





Food Bill Amendments Adopted 

Wasuineton, D. C., Oct. 11.—Both 
Senate and House today adopted the con- 
ference report on the food control bill, 
one of the measures proposed by the 
President and urged by Attorney Gen- 
eral Palmer to aid in reducing the hi 
cost of living. The measure amends 
food control act to include in its opera- 
tion clothes, shoes and other necessaries 
not covered in the original war-time act, 
and — severe penalties, including 
a jail sentence, for hoarding and profi- 
teering. 

Final action on the measure was post- 
poned for months through the inclusion 
as a rider of an amendment which seeks 
to relieve the local housing _ situation. 
This amendment, known as Ball rid- 
er, was the subject-matter of controversy 
between the Senate and House conferees 











for weuks: It provides a rent commission 
of three members, ; by the 
President, to serve as a supervisory body 


over local rents. : 
Joun J. Marrrnan. 


FREIGHT CAR CONFERENCE 


Walker D. Hines on Way West to Confer 
on Car Shortage with Railroad and 
Grain Corporation Officials 


Wasurnoron, D. C., Oct. 14.—(Special 
Telegram)—Walker D. Hines, director 
general of railroads, left here today for 
the West, where he will confer with rep- 
resentatives of the railroads and the 
United States Grain Corporation with a 
view to remedying the car shortage which 
is hindering the movement of wheat from 
the Middle West. Mr. Hines will ad- 
dress the National Association of State 
Public Utilities Commissioners tomorrow 
night at Indianapolis. He will then- pro- 
ceed to Chicago, following which he will 
visit Minneapolis and Duluth. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 








Idaho Wheat Crop 


Ooepen, Utan, Oct. 14.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Estimates that the Idaho wheat 
crop for the year 1919 is worth $40,000,- 
000 have been made by Julius H. Jacob- 
sen, representing the Bureau of Crop Es- 
timates of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. The estimated yield is 
since at 17,604,000 bus, grown on 969,- 
000 acres, with an average yield of slight- 
ly over 18 bus to the acre. The yield last 
year was 21.3 bus per acre, and highest 

ield was in 1915, when it averaged 28 

us. The irrigated spring wheat yield 

varjed from 26 to 36 bus per acre, with 

maximum yield as high as 50 to 70 bus. 

The oat crop is estimated at 7,700,000 

bus, on 220,000 acres. Alfalfa seed pro- 
duced on 5,660 acres averaged 5 bus. 
W. E. Zuppann. 





KENTUCKY BAKERS’ MEETING 


Tenth Annual Convention in. Session at 
Hopkinsville—President Urges Under- 
standing with Labor 


Horxinsvitiz, Ky., Oct. 14.—(Special 
Telegram)—The tenth annual conven- 
tion of the Kentucky Association of the 
Baking Industry opened here this morn- 
ing, with headquarters at the Latham 
Hotel. 

Addresses of welcome were made by 
Oglesby Sawyer, in place of Mayor Bes- 
sett, and by Charles M. Meacham, presi- 
dent of the Hopkinsville Business Men’s 
Association. Frank Kirchoff, of Padu- 
cah, responded. 

President Kistler, of Louisville, in his 
annual address, reviewed the activities 
of the association during the past year. 
He advocated increasing the membership 
to comprise practically all bakers in the 
state. There should be, he said, a better 
understanding between employers and 
employees. Demonstrations should be 
made to the housewife that it is neces- 
sary and advisable to discontinue the 
drudgery of home baking. 

Appointments of committees followed, 





and the reading of gs by Secretary 
J. Stehlin, of Louisville, and Treasurer 
W. L. Traxel, of Maysville. William 


Shafer, business manager of the Mer- 
chant Bakers’ Club, Cincinnati, spoke on 
the service his newly-formed organization 
was rendering its members. 

David P. Chindblom, American ‘Asso- 
ciation of the Baking Industry, delivered 
an address on “Organization,” and ad- 
vocated state group conventions. 

George Tassie, of the Fleischmann 
Co., read an interesting paper on “The 
Baking Business as I See It Today,” ad- 
vocating quality and publicity as two 
important instruments for increasing 
production. 

There was a general discussion on the 
subject of making a good loaf of bread 
on this year’s crop. Officers for the year 
were nominated. ‘The convention will be 
concluded tomorrow. 

A. S. Purves. 





In order to assist the sugar cane in- 
dustry in British Guiana an extension of 
cane-growing experiments in the colony 
has been decided upon. A first-class ex- 
perimental station is the aim of the plant- 
ers’ association and government alike. 


Twenty-third Annual Gathering in Progress 
at St. Louis—Nearly 2,000 Dele- 
‘deve’ 

Sr. Lovurs, Mo., Oct. 14.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—The twenty-third annual con- 
vention of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association opened at the Planters’ Hotel 
here yesterday.. Mayor Henry Kiel, E. 
C. Andrews, president of the Exchange, . 
and ex-Senator Wilfley, representin 
Governor Gardner, gave okies of 
welcome, C. C. Isely, Dodge City, Kan- 
sas, responding in behalf of the grain 
trade. 

President P. E. Goodrich, Winchester, 
Ind., delivered his annual address, in 
which he vigorously attacked the Plumb 
plan. His address was followed by Sec- 
retary Charles Quinn’s annual report. 

The afternoon session was taken up 
mainly by the address of Max Thelen, 
director of public service, United States 
Railroad Administration, in which he 
stated his opposition to federal control 
of railroads and other private business. 

A report was nad by George A. 
Wells, Des Moines, Iowa, in which he told 
of the various meetings during the past 
year with Julius H. Barnes, United 
States Wheat Director, by an advisory 
committee of the grain trade. He praised 
the efficiency of the Grain Corporation 
by saying: “I thoroughly believe that the 
record of the Grain Corporation as to 
commercial efficiency and moral integrity 
will show a higher standard than any 
other government agency organized to 
meet the emergency of war conditions, 
and that the grain trade has been most 
fortunate, indeed, in having men of in- 
tegrity and grain trade experience in 
charge of the affairs of the Grain Cor- 
poration.” 

A rebuke to the administration of the 
telegraph and telephone service under 
Postmaster General Burleson was given 
in a report by M. L. Jenks, Duluth, 
Minn. 

Over 1,600 grain men, of whom more 
than 1,200 were from out of town, had 
registered last night for the convention, 
and almost 2,000 are expected to attend 
today’s session. The delegates were en- 
tertained last night at the Orpheum 
Theater. 

Thomas E. Wilson, president of Wil- 
son & Co., Chicago, was the principal 
speaker at this morning’s session, his 
topic being “The Real Cause of the High 
Cost of Living.” The keynote of his ad- 
dress was increased production. 

The annual banquet will be held to- 
night at the Missouri Athletic Associa- 
tion Building. 

Peter Deruen. 





Strike Delays Utah Mill Building 
Ospen, Uran, Oct. 14.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—After delaying construction work 
on the Sperry Flour Co. elevator and 
mill for one week, striking builders re- 
turned to work yesterday. The strike 
arose over varying interpretations as to 
the work of iron workers, and the sheet 
metal workers, laborers, teamsters and 
electricians struck in sympathy. Open- 
ing of the Sperry elevators has been de- 
layed to about Nov. 1. 
W. E. Zurrann. 





Data.on Cost of Food 

San Francisco, Car., Oct. 11.—The 
Sperry Flour Co. has hit upon a novel 

an to secure additional and accurate 
data and information on food values so 
as to give dollars and cents figures on 
the saving to be accomplished by eating 
more bread. Individual reports will be 
made on Oct. 13 by every Sperry em- 
ployee to his or her foreman or manager 
of how much bread and. flour per person 
his family uses. These reports will be 
tabulated, and a similar report received 
the following month. The Sperry people 
believe that if every family of five would 
eat an additional loaf of bread each day, 
and thereby replace an equal amount (in 
food values) of meat and eggs, there 
would be a saving of 10c per day. In 
the Sperry company alone this would 
amount to $3,000 per month. The re- 
sults of these tests will be placed before 
the Sperry employees to help them re- 
duce the high cost of living and to il- 
lustrate in a definite way the advantages 
of eating more bread 

R. C.. Mason. 
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Wheat Director Addresses San Francisco Commercial Club—Points Out 
Constructive Features in Work of Food Administration—Fallacy of 
Artificial Price Depression — Europe’s Needs—Importance of 
Increasing Domestic Consumption of Wheat Flour 


On Oct. 7 Julius H. Barnes, United 
States Wheat Director, spoke before the 
San Francisco Commercial Club, at a 
luncheon given in his honor. Among the 
outstanding features of his address were 
the following: 


If what I say about the economic fal- - 


lacy of certain rd conceptions now 
prevalent is to given proper weight, 
the Food Administration policies hereto- 
fore applied must be tested by results. 
The Food Administrator, from the incep- 
tion of his work, always laid stress on the 
necessity of protecting the basic industry 
of agriculture on which our production 
must depend and which was the backbone 
of the prosperity of our people. The 
census of 1910 gave the value of farm 
property at 41 billion dollars, which was 
51 per cent of the value of productive 

roperty in the United States, of all 

inds. The farm income of 1910 of 6 
billion increased in 1914 to 10, and in 
1918 to 21 billion dollars, although the 
Food Administration had”touched that in- 
dustry at every point for almost two 
years at that time. The acreage of the 
10 principal crops of the United States 
increased from 297 million acres in 1914 
to 326 million in 1918. I think we may 
claim that the Food Administration poli- 
cies have thus demonstrated to have been 
stimulative and constructive, and not re- 
strictive. 

As to food commodities, there is a 
popular misconception of the spread of 
price between producer and consumer. 
Testing this by wheat, we find that be- 
tween 1913 and 1918 the farm price of 
wheat increased 166 per cent, flour - 118 
per cent, while bread only increased 75 
per cent. I think it may safely be 
claimed, from that, that the stability and 
security of the Food Administration poli- 
cies greatly reduced the spread between 
producer and consumer, and yet the 
healthy condition of these industries 
shows that again those policies were not 
destructive. 


ARTIFICIAL PRICE DEPRESSION 


There was great pressure on the office 
of the Wheat Director to arbitrarily re- 
duce the price of wheat, on the theory 
that it would automatically influence the 
general living cost. I was quite con- 
vinced of the necessity of the just pro- 
tection of the consumer, and it was on my 
recommendation that Congress appropri- 
ated $1,000,000,000 to make effective a 
reduced price of wheat, if the world- 
price indicated that the consumer could 
have bought his wheat in an open market 
without the influence of the guaranty at 
less money than the guaranty basis. 

Crop shrinkage, however, altered the 
whole phase of the world-position, and 
today it is very clear that the world-price 
is fully equal to the guaranty price. This 
being 60, a reduction of wheat price 
would be pure subsidy to the table of 
every American from the national treas- 
ury, and an artificial reduction of that 
sort automatically breaks the influence 
on other foods, as shown in the case of 
Britain, France and Italy, where other 
foods are ruling at 350 per cent of the 
pre-war price, with bread artificially held 
down at enormous national expense. 

More than that, the threat constantly 
before the grower of a readjustment to 
an artificially depressed price for the 
product of his wheat would inevitably 
tend to stifle production, which was never 
more necessary than today, in all foods 
and all commodities. So that it becomes 
a matter of moral principle not to do 
the cheap and easy spectacular thing of 
attempting to depress the price of one 
standard food. 


WHAT EUROPE IS DOING 


An investigation made by auto through 
5,000 miles of Europe indicated that 90 
per cent of the crop area had been sown 
within four months after the armistice. 
This is a most hopeful sign, and it shows 
it is true that the ordinary man desires 
to return to the normal and orderly 


processes of life. Industrial centers are 
having great difficulty to reabsorb the idle 
and unemployed, because they need raw 
material to start their idle facilities; 
they cannot buy raw material without 
credit; they cannot get credit until their 
boundaries are defined and their status 
recognized in the peace treaty and their 
existence protected by the League of 
Nations. 

It is the American way to help these 





In this tour of the Grain oe age 
offices I am laying special emphasis on 
this point, and have been for two months. 
I am glad to be able to state that the 
statistical reports rendered to my office 
show that there is a material enlarge- 
ment of flour consumption, and the con- 
tinual fall in meats, lards and other com- 
petitive foods indicates a reduced con- 
sumption in those foods, which has auto- 
matically accomplished price declines 
there, and these declines to a moderate 
extent can be faced without injury to the 
producing classes. 





Captain James Visits America 


Captain Harold V. James, head of the 
flour-importing firm of Arthur James & 
Co., Bristol, Eng., is at present in the 
United States on a business trip, and 


Captain Harold V. James, of Arthur James & Co., Bristol, Eng., and His Son, Peter 


people to their feet, feed their children, 
equip them properly to maintain a stable 
place in the world-structure, and then 
meet their competition fairly and gener- 
ously, as we must. The country which 
registered 14,000,000 men for service 
without disturbance, and which enlisted 
12,000,000 women to accomplish food sav- 
ing and substitution as a voluntary serv- 
ice, will not fail in generous treatment 
of these unfortunates, and the country 
which threw the deciding weight into the 
world-war will not fear to enter a gen- 
erous trade rivalry which stimulates pro- 
duction and makes for a wider spread of 
happiness, 


MORE WHEAT FLOUR CONSUMPTION 


One material corrective for household 
expenses at this time of expanded prices 
is available to every housekeeper, and 
that is the enlarged consumption of wheat 
flour, displacing more expensive foods. 
For some reason, flour consumption has 
sunk to far below the pre-war normal, 
and a return to that basis will save at 
oar $1,000,000,000 per year in the food 


visited Minneapolis from Saturday to 
Monday. He left Minneapolis Oct. 13 
for San Francisco via Omaha, and ex- 
pects to return to New York by way of 
Houston and Memphis, sailing for Eng- 
land early in November. 

Captain James, prior to the war, had 
served in the Territorials, and also had 
had much experience in the organization 
and direction of Boy Scouts. At the 
beginning of the war he entered the Brit- 
ish army, and owing to his exceptional 
knowledge of rifle shooting, he was as- 
signed to duty as brigade musketry in- 
structor. He carried on this important 
work for more than four years, from Oc- 
tober, 1914, until he left the service, in 
February, 1919. 

He was by no means the only member 
of his immediate family to devote himself 
to war service. Mrs. James was active 
in war work for four years, her devotion 
to duty finally resulting in an illness 
which prevented her from continuing with 
her work after the armistice. Their son, 
Peter, though at present only 19 years 
old, is a sublieutenant serving in the 
Baltic fleet. He was for two years on 
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duty in the North Sea, and went through 
the Jutland battle on board the Minotaur. 

The record of this. family ‘is fairly in- 
dicative of the way in which the British 
flour importers, in common with all other 
leading business men, devoted everything 
they had to the service of the nation, and 
helps to explain why Great Britain 
played so large and so successful a part 
in the winning of the war. 


WEEK’S MILLFEED MARKET 


Decided Improv t in D d—Jobb 
Buy Freely, in Belief Call Will 
Increase 


Mitwavxee, Wis., Ocr. 13.—There was 
a decided improvement in demand for 
bran the past week. Jobbers bought free- 
ly, believing that, as the season advances, 
the call will increase. Middlings easier, 
and were offered freely, but there was 
little buying. The trade is skeptical 
about loading up at present prices, be- 
lieving that the price will work closer 
to bran. The call was good from all sec- 
tions for light feed, and mills sold con- 
siderable, both October and November 
shipment. The premium on middlings 
has fallen off $10 ton and the spread be- 
tween bran and middlings is now about 
$5. Both mills and shippers are offering 
middlings freely. 

Northwestern mills were well sold up 
on light feeds, but anxious to dispose of 
the heavy grades. Jobbers were able to 
buy scattering cars of bran from coun- 
try mills. Offerings have not been liberal 
on feed, as the car situation is so un- 
certain that deliveries cannot be guar- 
anteed. The colder weather has stimu- 
lated inquiry for light feed. 

Demand from the central states showed 
some improvement. Some of the large 
buyers were out of the market, and are 
supplying their needs from stocks bought 
some time ago. Near-by mills were of- 
fering freely, and there was no scarcity. 
Bids for November bran were plentiful, 
and a good business was done for later 
delivery. The call for ground barley 
feed has dropped off, owing to its high 
price and the decline in other feeds. 

Southwestern markets were somewhat 
firmer on light feeds. Early in the week, 
offerings were liberal, but have dried up 
to some extent. There was very little 
call for oat feed, mixers being over- 
stocked and willing to resell. Hominy 
feed easier, with demand light. Some 
low-priced bran was offered at Kansas 
City, which was readily absorbed. Prices 
are at least $1 ton higher than last week. 

There was an improved demand from 
the East, and most of the large buyers 
were taking bran freely for November 
shipment. Shippers report good business. 
Middlings were slow. There was a brisk 
demand for prompt shipment. Feed at 
eastern junction points moved freely, and 
good prices were obtained. Stocks in the 
East are only moderate, and buying at 
this time on the part of the small trade 
would quickly absorb all offerings. 

The call for rye feed has fallen off 
sharply, and it is now quoted on a par 
with wheat middlings. Mills made liberal 
sales for October delivery some time ago, 
and are shipping as fast as the car situa- 
tion will permit. Jobbers report a very 
light inquiry. 

The cold snap the past week stimulated 
demand in Wisconsin. Dealers were aft- 
er bran, and shippers say that they will 
soon be in the market for their fall and 
winter supplies. Hominy feed sold mod- 
erately well in mixed cars. Gluten feed 
continues in*fair request, but the call is 
not so urgent as a few weeks ago. Oil 
meal was sharply higher, and some of the 
mills advanced prices $5 ton. 

H. N. Witson. 











Canadian Stocks of Old Crop 
Official returns give the following 
amounts of grain carried over from crops 
of 1918 in Canada into the new crop year 
now current, with comparisons: 


1919, bus 1918, bus 
WEMMOS 0.000 céasee voce 5,454,000 3,983,000 
GOED vi caceceacecdene 19,280,000 14,969,000 
DEERE ove Wictcvvcces 3,345,000 1,453,000 
RPO cccbtvcicecicvers Zeaeee | SS eekeve 
Flaxseed ......-e000% 63,000 = sevese 


Of the foregoing quantity of wheat 
carried forward this year, about half was 
in farmers’ hands. 





National prohibition has been adopted 
in Norway, by a general plebiscite, 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


VANCOUVER MILLING COMPANY CHANGES 





Reorganization of Directorate—Expansion of Oriental Trade 


Vancouver, B. C., Oct. 6.—Consid- 
erable significance is attached to the an- 
nouncement of important changes in the 
executive staff of the Vancouver Mill- 
ing & Grain Co., Ltd. J. E. Hall, gen- 
eral manager, has been elected presi- 
dent in place of H. T. Coperly, who has 
resigned owing to ill health F. W. 
Rounsefell becomes first vice-president, 
H. P. Chapman, Seattle, second vice- 
president, Robert McKee general man- 
ager, and John Cowan, C.A., is now sec- 
retary-treasurer. While extensions are 
contemplated in the company’s rapidly 
expanding business, it was stated by Mr. 
Hall that there would be no immediate 
change in the policy which has proven so 
successful. 

A few years ago Vancouver was al- 
most totally unequipped to handle grain 
from the prairie provinces, whereas, to- 
day she has one of the largest grain- 
shipping plants and flour mills in the 
West. Coming to Vancouver from Win- 
nipeg in 1905, Mr. Hall engaged in the 
grain business, with which he had been 
associated east of the mountains, and in 
the fall of that year succeeded in estab- 
lishing himself by erecting the first grain 
elevator on the Pacific seaboard of Can- 
ada. In 1909 this elevator was destroyed 
by fire, but was replaced by a more sub- 
stantial structure with a capacity of 250,- 
000 bus. 

The present company was organized by 
Mr. Hall in 1906, and by the end of that 
year the first flour mill on the Canadian 
Pacific Coast was completed by the com- 
pany. Extended later to a capacity of 
500 bbls daily, it is now among the larg- 
est in the West. From the company’s in- 
ception Mr. Hall has been its managing 
director. Confining its business in the 
early stages to this continent, it was not 
long before foreign fields were invaded 
by this company, and at present this de- 
partment is one of the most important 
of its activities. Mr. Hall has made pre- 
vious trips to the Far East, but is now 
planning an extensive one which will 
take him to the Orient before the end of 
the year. 

“I have always been a great believer in 
Vancouver as a center for foreign trade,” 
said General Manager Robert McKee in 
discussing the reorganization, “and have 
had considerable to do with the inaugura- 
tion of the company’s present policy for 
expansion of its foreign business. I have 
visited the Orient, and am very enthus- 
iastic as to trade possibilities for our 
company, and Vancouver as a_ whole. 
This company’s rise has been most spec- 
tacular, and we are now doing business 
with the entire continent and in other 
leading markets of the world.” 

Through the installation of telegraph 
wires in its offices the company now has 
its own operator, and has direct connec- 
tion with the line of the C.P.R. and 
G.N.W., including cable service. 

A. R. Drxoman. 





Buenos Aires Exporters’ Rules 

At the request of the United States 
Exporters’ Association in Buenos Aires, 
there is transmitted the English transla- 
tion of the general conditions of sale 
adopted by the United States Exporters’ 
Association in Buenos Aires when takin 
orders in that market for American prod- 
ucts, 

1. On orders taken at c.i.f. prices, the 
price includes the cost of the merchan- 
dise placed on board vessel at the port of 
shipment, freight, marine insurance, and 
other minor expenses to port of destina- 
tion. The obligation of the shipper with 
regard to delivery ceases as soon as the 
goods are shipped. The merchandise 
travels for account and risk of the buy- 
er, and the shipper assumes no responsi- 
bility for its arrival at port of destina- 
tion or for any damage it may suffer dur- 
ing the voyage or during discharge. 

2. The conditions of the bills of lad- 
ing and-of the insurance policies which 
cover the goods detailed in this order 
form part of said order. 

8. The shipper is not to be held re- 
sponsible for any unexpected contingen- 
cies or any cases of “force majeure” and, 
without prejudice to the generality of 


this stipulation, the shipper is specially 
exempt from responsibility in case of 
strikes, floods, fires, accidents, delays, or 
other difficulties in transportation to sea- 
board ‘or ocean transportation or in case 
of interruptions of these services by acts 
of government or other competent 
authorities, or delays in the departure of 
vessels, or any other causes beyond the 
control of the shipper; all unexpected ex- 
penses, such as cartage, railroad, freight, 
storage, fire insurance, etc., are to be for 
account of the buyer. 

4. In case of war the shipper may in- 
sure the goods against war risks for ac- 
count of the buyer without the necessity 
of consulting the buyer. 





International Labor Conference 

Twenty-eight countries will send dele- 
gates to the International Labor Con- 
ference which opens in Washington, D. 
C., on Wednesday, Oct. 29, at noon. It 
is expected to last from 30 to 60 days. 

Each country will be represented by 
four delegates, two for the government, 
one for employers and one for employees. 

The following countries will send dele- 
gates, whose names will be announced 
later: 

Belgium, Bolivia, China, Denmark, 
France, Great’ Britain, Guatemala, 
Greece, Holland, Honduras, Italy, Japan, 
Netherlands, Nicaragua, Norway, Pan- 
ama, Persia, Peru, Portugal, Sweden, 
South Africa, Siam, San Salvador, Switz- 
erland, Spain, Siberia, Slovene and Croat 
governments. 

Those in charge of the conference state 
that unless America ratifies the Peace 
Treaty there will not be representatives 
of this country at the conference. 





West Virginia Mill in Trouble 

The United States Wheat Director an- 
nounced Oct. 1 that, pursuant to the 
presidential proclamation dated May 14, 
1919, the application of the Berkeley 
Springs (W. Va.) Milling Co. for a 
Wheat Director license would not be 
granted, at least so long as the company’s 
Food Administration license was _ re- 
voked. 

This decision of the Wheat Director 
follows the announcement of the United 
States Food Administration that the li- 
cense of the Berkeley Springs Milling 
Co., of which W. F. Leary is the sole 
owner, has been revoked until further no- 
tice, effective at noon Oct. 1, 1919, be- 
cause of the licensee’s unfair practices in 


dealing with the United States Grain 
2g ype failure to make adjustment 
of account with the Uni States 
Grain Corporation, disregarding and re- 
fusing to reply to letters and telegrams, 
and for failing to answer or appear when 
summoned to a hearing. 

The company held license as a manu- 
facturer of wheat, wheat flour, rye, corn 
and corn meal, and as wholesaler or job- 
ber of wheat, wheat flour, rye, oats, corn 
and corn meal, 





MISUSE OF F. O. B. QUOTATION 


Trade Council Points Out Proper Practice 
and Urges Compliance in Order to Pro- 
tect Foreign Commerce 


In a letter addressed to all foreign 
traders in the country who have attended 
any of the foreign trade conventions, the 
National Foreign Trade Council calls the 
attention of American manufacturers and 
merchants to existing abuses of the term 
“f.o.b. port,” explains the correct inter- 
pretation of the term according to the 
best practice at home and abroad, and 
urges that this interpretation be ob- 
served. 

If some merchants insist on using this 
term in a sense other than that dictated 
by the best usage, the council emphati- 
cally recommends that they make their 
meaning absolutely explicit and beyond 
the possibility of misunderstanding. 
Otherwise it is feared that the confusion 
resulting from the misuse of this term 
will react seriously to the detriment of 
American over-sea trade. The communi- 
cation reads in part: 

“Correspondence from Australia has 
reached the National Foreign Trade 
Council complaining that American manu- 
facturers and exporters who have quoted 
prices ‘f.o.b, New York’ have interpreted 
that quotation to mean merely delivery 
within the limits of the port of New 
York, and not necessarily actual delivery 
of the merchandise on board the over- 
sea vessel. The Australian contention is 
that the term ‘f.o.b. port’ has only one 
meaning—namely, ‘free on board over- 
sea vessel’ and that a quotation ‘f.o.b. 
port?’ means that the purchaser has no 
charges to meet except those of ocean 
freight and insurance. 

“It appears that some American manu- 
facturers and exporters who have quoted 
prices ‘f.o.b. New York’ or other port, 
have contented themselves with the deliv- 
ery of the goods within the limits of the 
port named, instead of delivering them on 
board the over-sea vessel, with the result 
that charges for cartage, lighterage, stor- 
age, and other items have been passed on 
to the Australian purchaser who had un- 
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derstood that the ‘f.o.b. port’ quotation 
covered delivery of the goods on board 
the over-sea vessel. 

“The possibility of adverse effect upon 
American foreign trade in this situation 
is obvious, and leads the National Foreign 
Trade Council to urge upon American 
exporters generally the wisdom of fol- 
lowing invariably a practice under which 
such complaints cannot possibly arise. 

“There is no question that the original 
meaning of ‘f.o.b. port’ was ‘free on board ° 
ship, and that that is the general and 
usual interpretation of it among foreign- 
ers. The National Foreign Trade Coun- 
cil desires to point out that it is essen- 
tial to the best practice for American ex- 
porters and manufacturers in making an 
‘f.o.b. port? quotation, to have it mean 
‘f.o.b. over-sea vessel’; but in any event 
the quotation, whatever it is, should be 
unmistakably clear and explicit. 

“If in quoting prices ‘f.o.b. port 
American manufacturers or exporters 
have in mind any other delivery than on 
board over-sea vessel, they should make 
perfectly clear exactly what they have in 
mind—namely, that cartage, storage, or 
other services are for buyer’s account. 

“Any form of quotation that is sus- 
ceptible of double interpretation lends 
itself to the possibility of abuse detri- 
mental to American trade as a whole, 
and the National Foreign Trade Council 
urges upon American exporters and man- 
ufacturers that they adopt the unvarying 
practice of making their quotations so 
explicit as to preclude the possibility of 
misunderstanding.” 





Porto Rico’s Trade 

Porto Rico’s external trade reached a 
total of $141,896,400 during the fiscal 
year 1919, a new high-water mark and an 
increase of more than $4,000,000 over 
1918. 

Trade with the United States amount- 
ed to $128,913,436, representing 91 per 
cent of the whole, compared with 90 per 
cent during 1918. 

Imports from the United States were 
valued at $57,898,085; from all other 
countries, $4,502,275,—a total of $62,400,- 
360. 

Exports were approximately $17,000,- 
000 in excess of imports. 

Exports to the United States amount- 
ed to $71,015,351; to all other countries, 
$8,480,689; total, $79,496,040. 

Since 1900 the value of imports and 
exports of the island has increased from 
$16,602,004 to $141,986,400, or nearly 
ninefold. 

Two of the island’s chief products, 
sugar and coffee, brought a better price 
than ever before. 





Plant of the Vancouver (B. ©.) Milling & Grain Co., Ltd. 

















quirement as to Statement of Ingredients on Package, with Weights 
of Each, Would Be Equivalent to Requiring Each Manufac- 
turer to Disclose His Formula, Although the Same 
Law Recognizes Rights in “Secret Formulas” 


The Northwestern Miller has received 
the following analysis of H.R. 8342, com- 
monly known as the Haugen bill, from 
A. C, Palmer, president and general 
manager of the Tioga Mill & Elevator 
Co., Waverly, N. Y: 

In considering the provisions of bill 
No. 8342, introduced in the House of 
Representatives by the Hon. D. N. 
Haugen to regulate the manufacture and 
prevent adulteration of mixed feeds, we 
are wondering if a misunderstanding of 
the results which it would cause is not 
apt to make it a boomerang. 

We are in hearty accord with prac- 
tical legislation governing the manufac- 
ture and distribution of feeds. There 
are some features of this bill as pre- 
sented, however, which in our judgment 
would not only fail to be a benefit, but 
would be a direct handicap and material- 
ly increase the cost to consumers with- 
out serving any good purpose. 

Section 3, paragraph A-2, requires with 
mixed feeds a statement on the package 
of the kind and weight of each ingredi- 
ent, designated by the name by which it 
is commonly known in the English lan- 
guage. This means the publication of the 
complete formula used for making the 
feed. To require this violates one of 
the fundamental principles of protec- 
tion to which an inventor or manufac- 
turer is entitled. 

The inventor of a mechanical device is 
protected by law through patent, and no 
one else can legally make use of the same 
device without being personally liable. 
In the manufacture of feeds it would be 
manifestly impossible to prevent the 
copying of a formula, and the only pro- 
tection a manufacturer has is in keep- 
ing the formula secret. To compel pub- 
lishing the formula would stifle individ- 
ual initiative, for it costs considerable 
to develop feeds by employing expert 
service to maintain standards, and there 
would be no incentive for manufacturers 
to go to this expense if, on development 
of the formula, competitors immediately 
have it available for use. 


CHANGE OF FORMULA AND COSTS 
Changes in supply and market costs 
of different ingredients require frequent 
changing of formulas if the cost is held 
as low as possible while maintaining the 
nutritive standard. It is not unusual to 
find a variation of $8@10 per ton in the 
cost of different mixtures of the same 
nutritive value, as the result of variations 
in relative market prices of the different 
ingredients. If a manufacturer were 
compelled to hold to one formula, it 
would mean that the consumer would be 
malized in paying at times the extreme 
prices for feed when a mixture of 
the same nutritive value could be fur- 
nished at much lower cost: 

The varying cost of mixtures of the 
same nutritive value will be clearly shown 
in the inclosed report of our feed ex- 

rt giving concrete examples. It will 
64 noted that the formulas all contain 
the same ingredients, but in widely vary- 
ing amounts. The nutritive standard has 
been maintained, however, with a great 
saving in cost between the lowest and 
highest cost prices. 

blishing the formula would make it 
impossible to vary the formulas to give 
consumers the advantage of market con- 
ditions, for it would require changing 
the branding of the bags or tags when- 
ever making a change. Available sup- 
lies of ingredients change in price quick- 
f. and for this reason it is impossible to 
anticipate changes in the formula. It is 
impossible to get supplies of tags or 
other labels for bags of feed in less than 
6 to 8, or sometimes 10, weeks. This 
alone would prevent changes, and con- 
sumers often would be forced to pay 
unnecessarily high prices. 
NAMES WITHOUT QUANTITIES 

A simple statement of the different in- 

gredients without stating the amount of 





each will serve every purpose in protect- 
ing the consumer. The guaranteed analy- 
sis in protein, fat and fiber establishes 
the standard as a guide for the consum- 
er in purchasing new brands of feed. 
After trial the feed must stand on its 
own merit, and the consumer will be 
guided by the result obtained in its feed- 
ing. It is no longer different ingredi- 
ents, but is a finished product, must 
stand on its own merit, and can only be 
so judged. 

The statement of ingredients placed 
on the bag is of value in-showing what 
is not contained in the feed as well as 
showing what is contained. By the state- 
ment the consumer can determine wheth- 
er or not ingredients of no feeding value 
are used; but beyond this his interest is 
in the results which are shown and the 
price which the feed costs. The standard 
is established by the guaranteed analysis 
and must be maintained, and the actual 
feeding will prove the merit of the feed 
from the consumer’s standpoint. 

In the manufacture of mixed feeds it 
is manifestly impossible to get beyond 
certain limits in the total quantity of 
ingredients of any group, and maintain 
a given standard. There are feeds high 
in protein and those which are low in pro- 
tein. If market conditions prohibit the 
use of liberal quantities of one high con- 
centrate, it is imperative that some other 
high concentrate be substituted to main- 
tain the nutritive standard of the mix- 
ture, and it makes no difference in feed- 
ing how the changes are made, so long 
as the standard of nutrition is main- 
tained. 


CHEMICAL ANALYSIS STATEMENT 


Section 2, paragraph A-4 of the bill 
calls for a statement of the chemical 
analysis stated in such form as the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture shall determine. 
This it seems to us should be determined 
by the law, as it is a requirement which 
should not be varied, else manufacturers 
would be unable to know at all times 
what would be required of them. A 
statement of the minimum percentages 
of protein and fat and maximum per- 
centages of fiber will afford the consumer 
proper protection in fixing the standard 
to be maintained. 

A statement of the Pangea 0 of di- 
gestible elements would be desirable, and 
we would be glad to see this required 
whenever a way can be provided by the 
government to check their accuracy in 
each feed mixture. 


FEEDS OF LOW NUTRITIVE VALUE 


Section 3, paragraph A-5, would leave 
opportunity, for not only wide difference 
of opinion as to what is inferior in nutri- 
tive value, but would have a tendency to 
increase the cost of feeds to the con- 
sumers. It is a mistake to discourage 
the use of feeds of low nutritive value. 
The supply of feedingstuffs is so limited 
that every possible source of nutrition 
should be made available and used to the 
best possible advantage. The cost of feed 
low in nutritive value, like that of feed 
of high nutritive value, is based on sup- 
ply and demand. If the demand is great 
for a certain feed which is in small sup- 
ply, the price will naturally advance, and 
if the conditions are reversed the price 
will decline. 

To discourage rather than encourage 
the use of feeds of low feeding value 
would of necessity increase the demand 
for feeds of high nutritive value, with 
a corresponding increase in gy thus 
working an unnecessary hardship on the 
users of these feeds. The feeder is suf- 
fering just as truly if he pays $10 bod 
ton more than existing conditions justify 
for a high concentrate as he is if pay- 
ing $10 per ton more for feed of low 
nutritive value. The use of all feeds 
should be encouraged to help in main- 
taining as large a supply as possible, with 
resulting lower cost to consumer. Un- 
der this heading, if the use of ingredi- 
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HAUGEN BILL AND FEED FORMULAS 


Analysis of H. R. 8342 by New York Feed Manufacturer Indicates that Re- 


ents which are actually harmful or of no 
feeding value is prevented, the best pro- 
LIMITING PACKAGE WEIGHTS 


Section 3, Paragraph E, which limits 
the weight of packages which will be al- 
lowed, seems unnecessary. Manufactur- 
ers should have the right to sell any 
quantity, and so long as the net weight 
is required to be marked on the package, 
the consumer certainly cannot be imposed 
upon. 


* #* 

We believe that the law should abso- 
lutely prohibit the use of any ingredi- 
ent which is in any way injurious. 

In section 6 there is a provision pro- 
posed that any information secured un- 
der this act, except secret processes or 
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formulas, shall be available for the use 


quest. The bill here specifically recog- 
nizes the individual right of pose A roc- 
esses or formulas to the extent of not 
allowing them to pees ge an to either house 
of and yet the same bill, un- 
der section 3, paragraph A-2, proposes 
to compel the manufacturer to publish 
the secret formulas to any one who 
chooses to read the label on the bag. 

As stated in the beginning, we are 
heartily in accord with legislation which 
will afford protection to manu fac- 
turer and consumer, for their interests 
are mutual, but in our judgment the 
provisions we have cited in the foregoing 
would work an unnecessary hardship to 
all concerned, would not serve any good 
urpose, and should not be allowed to 
ecome a law. 


Comparative Formulas and Cost of Feed Mixtures Based on Equal Nutritive Values 


The following four different feeding formulas, for example and comparison only, are 
compounded from the list of feedingstuffs most commonly used for the different kinds of 
domestic live stock. The formulas are based on a nutritive standard of 13 per cent digestible 
protein, 80 per cent therms of heat and energy food, 3 per cent ash, and fiber not to exceed 


9 per cent. 


The formulas are based on the prices of Sept. 1, 1919 and 1918. 
of the ingredients is given exactly the same credit in the respective formulas, 


The nutritive value 
and is 


based on United States government calorimeter determinations and recognized standard 








values. 
FORMULA NO. 1 
Lbs --71919—, —1918— 
100 Wheat bran ...$2.30 $2.30 $2.74 $2.74 
400 Gluten feed .... 8.70 14.80 2.99 11.96 
200 36 per cent cot- 
tonseed meal. 4.05 8.10 3.19 6.38 
20 Old process oil 
meal ........ 4.50 90 2.99 .60 
20 Ground oats .... 2.60 -52 2.66 -53 
100 Wheat middlings 3.05 3.05 2.99 2.99 
300 Hominy feed ... 3.95 11.85 3.30 9.90 
400 Corn feed meal. 3.85 15.40 3.24 12.96 
100 Brewers’ dried 
grains ....... 3.15 3.15 2.85 2.85 
100 Coconut oil meal 3.15 3.15 2.50 2.60 
20 Diamond gluten 
MOBI siviscecees 4.20 .84 3.49 .70 
20 Molasses........ 1.00 -20 1.50 .30 
100 Beet pulp ...... 2.50 2.50 2.40 2.40 
100 Alfalfa meal ... 2.05 2.05 2.34 2.34 
20 Ground barley... 3.10 -62 3.05 -61 
2,000 $69.43 $59.76 


Digestible analysis: protein, 13.5 per cent; 
therms, 80; fiber, 8.5 per cent; ash, 2.6 per 
cent. 

FORMULA NO. 2 








Lbs r--1919—, _-—1918—,, 
200 Molasses ....... $1.00 $2.00 $1.50 $3.00 
200 Beet pulp ...... 2.50 56.Q0 2.40 4.80 
25 Alfalfa meal ..*: 2.05 62 2.34 .59 
50 Wheat bran ... 2.30 1.15 2.74 1.87 
15 Wheat middlings 3.05 .46 2.99 45 
400 Coconut oil meal 3.15 12.60 2.50 10.00 
40 Brewers’ grains. 3.15 1.26 2.85 1.14 
400 Ground barley.. 3.10 12.40 3.05 12.20 
100 Ground oats ... 2.60 2.60 2.66 2.66 
100 Gluten feed .... 3.70 3.70 2.99 2.99 

300 36 per cent cot- 
tonseed meal.. 4.05 12.15 3.19 9.57 

10 Old process oil 
meal .......++ 4.50 45 2.99 .30 
100 Corn feed meal.. 3.85 3.85 3.24 3.24 
10 Hominy feed .. 3.95 .39 3.30 -33 

50 Diamond gluten 
ee eee 4.20 2.10 3.49 1.75 
2,000 $60.63 $54.39 


Digestible analysis: protein, 13.5 per cent; 
therms, 79.7; fiber, 7.7 per cent; ash, 3 per 
cent. 


The respective formulas consist of ton lots on which comparative prices are based. 


FORMULA NO. 3 














Lbs r—1919—,  -—1918—, 
400 Hominy feed ..$3.95 $15.80 $3.30 $13.20 
300 Corn feed meal. 3.85 11.55 3.24 9.72 
300 Ground barley.. 3.10 9.30 3.05 9.15 
25 Molasses ...... 1.00 25 1.50 .38 
100 Beet pulp ...... 2.50 2.50 2.40 2.40 
26 Alfalfa meal ... 2.05 -52 2.66 -67 
25 Wheat bran ... 2.30 -58 2.74 .69 
50 Wheat middlings 3.05 1.53 2.99 1.50 
25 Coconut oil meal 3.15 -79 2.60 -63 
200 Brewers’ dried 
grains ....... 3.156 6.30 2.85 5.70 
25 Ground oats ... 2.60 -65 2.66 -67 
25 Gluten feed .... 3.70 -93 32.99 -74 
100 36 per cent cot- 
tonseed meal. 4.05 4.05 3.19 3.19 
300 Old process oil 
po: a -50 13.50 2.99 8,97 
100 Diamond gluten 
WINGS be sc 05 0s .20 4.20 3.49 3.49 
2,000 $72.45 $61.10 
Digestible analysis: protein, 13.6 per cent; 
therms, 79.8; fiber, 7.1 per cent; ash, 3 per 
cent. 
FORMULA NO, 4 
Lbs o—1919—,  -——1918—., 
100 Brewers’ dried 
SPAING ..cecss $3.15 $3.15 $2.85 $2.85 
100 Wheat middlings 3.05 3.05 2.99 2.99 
400 Coconut oil meal 3.15 12.60 2.50 10.00 
100 Wheat bran ... 2.30 2.30 2.74 2.74 
300 Gluten feed .... 3.70 11.10 2.99 8.97 
100 Hominy feed ... 3.95 3.95 3.30 3.30 
200 Corn feed meal. 3.85 7.70 3.24 6.48 
300 Ground barley.. 3.10 9.30 3.05 9.15 
100 Molasses ....... 1.00 1.00 1.50 1.50 
100 Beet pulp ...... 2.50 2.50 2.40 2.40 
10 Alfalfa meal ... 2.05 -22 2.34 -23 
15 Ground oats.... 2.60 39 2.66 .39 
100 36 per cent cot- 
tonseed meal.. 4.05 4.05 3.19 3.19 
50 Old process oil 
MEAL 26 dsccce 4.560 2.25 2.99 1.50 
25 Diamond gluten 
TOG cde tases 4.20 1.05 3.49 .87 
2,000 $64.61 $56.56 


protein, 13.1 per cent; 


Digestible analysis: 
per cent; ash, 3.2 per 


therms, 79.6; fiber, 7.8 
cent. 








Good Crops in Middle Poland 


According to a recent consular report, 
for the last few years the crops of Poland 
have been poor, owing to military activi- 
ties, but great hope was placed in this 
year’s harvest. It was of first importance 
to the country that the production of the 
Polish fields should be high, because the 
importation of food for a large part of 
the population would be extremely diffi- 
cult and costly; and every effort has been 
made by the agricultural interests to this 
end, 

The spring months were favorable, and 
estimates as to the harvest were very 
encouraging up to the end of June. At 
that time, however, unusually heavy rains 
set in and continued during the entire 
month of July. Many fields were entire- 
ly flooded, and it was feared that in some 

istricts the whole harvest would be lost. 
As a matter of fact, considerable damage 
was done to the potato crop, but reports 
now received from districts of middle 
Poland indicate that the fears with re- 
ard to the other products were ground- 
ess and that, for the most part, the grain 
crops will be excellent ak in fact, will 
be greatly in excess of those for the pre- 
vious two or three years. 

Conditions in the Lodz section are very 
good, both rye and dry wheat having 

harvested to complete satisfaction. 
The grain crops near Lenczyca, in the dis- 
trict of Kalisz, are also reported as ex- 
cellent, though the wheat will be darker 





in color than it usually is, because of the 
great humidity during July. 

From Lask, district of Piotrkow, re- 

rts indicate that the crops are much 

tter than last year. Good reports have 
also been received from Sieradz, in the 
district of Kalisz, and from Turek, in the 
same section. At the latter place the rye 
and wheat have already been harvested. 
The crops in the vicinity of Kutno, the 
western part of the district of Warsaw, 
are reported as excellent. 

In what is known as the “Kujawy” 
section, lying between the Warsaw and 
Kalisz districts, there will be great quan- 
tities of straw, but the grain is not so 
full as it should be. The straw is cut up 
and mixed with oats as fodder in these 
districts. Other crops in that section are 
good. 

Satisfactory reports are received. from 
Wilno (Vilna), where the harvest is re- 
ported as being much better than last 
year. At Zambrow, province of Lomza, 
crops are reported to be excellent. In 
the parts of the Lomza district where the 
soil is — loam, the production was 

y 


diminished the heavy rains, but, in 
general, better crops than last year are 
reported, the grain being especi ood. 


heavy summer rains, in ‘addition 
to partly damaging the potato harvest, 
seem to have had no great effect except 


‘on the hay crop. Many fields of hay 


were completely washed away, and re- 
ports indicate that the hay crop will be 


poor. 
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FAIR WORLD WHEAT CROP PROBABLE 





Figures Covering About Half of Total Producing Areas Show Loss From 
1918 But Gain Over Five-Year Average—Other 1919 Crops 
So Far Reported Show a General Decline 


The latest bulletin issued by the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture gives 
the result of the 1919 wheat harvest in 
countries of the northern hemisphere 
from which reports were available at the 
time the bulletin was published. The 
total wheat crop of these countries is re- 
ported as 1,792,062,000 bus, the area cov- 
ered producing approximately one-half of 
the world’s normal production of wheat. 
The leading countries from which reports 
are not included in this bulletin are Ar- 
gentina, Austria-Hungary, France, Ger- 
many, Russia and Australia. 

The estimates for 1919, with the rela- 
tion of this year’s wheat crop to that of 
1918, and to the average for the five years 
1913-17, are as follows, the’ bulletin’s 
figures in quintals being translated into 
bushels on the basis of 3.675 bus to the 
quintal: 

Percentage 


of 1919 crop 
--compared with— 


1919 crop, bus 1913-17 

(000’s omitted) 1918 average 
Spain .....e+es 138,360 102.0 104.4 
Italy .cscssases 154,140 84.2 88.8 
Canada .....+. 248,092 131.4 94.4 
United States.. 938,786 102.5 118.9 
British India.. 276,351 72.8 76.2 
JAPAR, cccccces 29,727 96.1 111.9 
TUMIO oc ccccece 6,606 78.3 105.1 








Total for 1919 
and percent- 
OGOD cicace 1,792,062 97.3 102.2 


In other words, the United States and 
Spain show a gain this year over both the 
1918 crop and the five-year average; Can- 
ada shows a gain over 1918, but a drop 
from the average; Japan and Tunis are 
ahead of the average, but behind last 
year, and Italy and British India are 
behind both 1918 and the average. These 
figures compare with wheat crop esti- 
mates of previous years, as reported by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, as follows, in millions of bushels 
(000,000’s omitted) : 


British 

U. S. Canada India Italy Spain Japan 
1919... *939 248 276 154 138 30 
1918... 917 210 380 176 136 31 
1917... 637 234 380 140 143 35 
1916... 636 263 323 191 152 30 
1915... 1,026 427 377 171 139 33 
1914... 891 161 312 170 116 29 


*Estimate based on August reports; sub- 
sequently reduced. 


ESTIMATES OF OTHER CROPS 


The bulletin’s estimate of the rye crop 
covers only Italy, Canada and the United 
States. In Italy the crop is estimated as 
3,930,000 bus (3.93 bus to the quintal), or 
75.2 per cent of the 1918 crop, and 79.1 
per cent of the five-year average. For 
Canada it is given as 8,646,000 bus, or 
100.8 per cent of last year’s crop, and 
318.9 per cent of the 1913-17 average. 
For the United States, the rye crop is 
given as 84,495,000 bus, or 93.8 per cent 
of the 1918 crop, and 169.2 per cent of 
the average. 

The barley crop is shown for seven 
countries, as follows (4.6 bus to the quin- 
tal): 

Percentage 
of 1919 crop 


-~-compared with—, 


1919 crop, bus 1913-17 


(000’s omitted) 1918 average 
Scotland ...... 5,980 106.0 95.5 
Italy ...wccccocss 7,820 80.6 84.4 
Canada ....... 67,620 87.5 139.1 
United States.. 204,240 79.6 102.4 
Japan .......+. 91,540 114.6 95.0 
Algeria ....... 31,740 wee 87.7 
TUMIS .cccvvece 6,520 60.0 76.7 


The oats crop as reported in the bul- 
letin stands as follows (6.9 bus to the 
quintal) : 

Percentage 
of 1919 crop 
--compared with—, 


1919 crop, bus 1913-17 


(000’s omitted) 1918 average 
Scotland ...... 46,920 75.0 100.9 
Teale chev eves 31,050 68.4 96.2 
Canada ......-. 468,510 103.3 107.2 
United States. .1,268,220 82.3 95.1 
Japan 9,660 145.3 163.5 
Algeria 9,660 “s 69.2 





The corn crop is given only for Canada 
and the United States. In the former 
the crop is estimated as 73.5 per cent of 
the 1918 yield, and 88.4 per cent of the 
five-year average. The United States 
crop is put at 107.9 per cent of last 
year’s, and 101.4 per cent of the average. 

The flaxseed crop shows a marked loss 


in the estimates for the United States, 
India and Canada, On tne basis of 3.93 
bus per quintal, the United States crop is 
estimated as 10,218,000 bus, or 69.6 per 
cent of 1918, and 71.9 per cent of the 
1913-17 average. India shows only 9,- 
039,000 bus, or 44.5 and 48.8 per cent, 
respectively, of the 1918 and average 
crops. Canada has 8,253,000 bus, the per- 
centages being 135 and 82.5, respectively. 


MISCELLANEOUS REPORTS 


In the case of the countries and the 
cereals for which the official figures for 
the current year’s crop are not yet avail- 
able, the following reports are issued: 

The condition of the cereal crops at 
the beginning of July was not altogether 
satisfactory in Great Britain and Ireland, 
on account of cold winds which damaged 
the crops. At the beginning of August 
the condition was better for Ireland, but 
in England and Scotland the rains dur- 
ing July were not sufficient to bring about 
much improvement. 

In Italy, where the drouth and variable 
temperature during June caused unequal 
ripening, the weather remained dry also 
during July, and favored harvesting op- 
erations for wheat and other similar cere- 
als but badly deteriorated the corn crop 
in some provinces. 

In the Netherlands, rains during July 
were beneficial to the cereal crops, and in 
Sweden at the beginning of August the 
condition of the crops was reported to be 
satisfactory. 

The potato crops on Aug. 1 were in 
good condition in Sweden and Ireland, 
where a good yield is expected, but in 
England, Scotland and Italy the plants 
suffered from want of rain. In the Unit- 
ed States the yield is estimated at 97.7 
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per cent of the 1918 figure and 106.8 per 
cent of the average for 1913-17, while in 
Canada the yield is estimated at 96.3 and 
135.9 per cent of last year’s crop and the 
average of the prunlils five years, re- 
spectively. ; : 

Sugar beets were in good condition in 
Sweden, but much below normal in the 
United States, where, however, in conse- 
quence of an increased area under the 
crop, the yield of this year is 18.2 per 
cent greater than that of last year and 
17 per cent greater than the five-year 
average. 





EUROPEAN CROP PROSPECTS 





Department of Agriculture’s Representatives 
Report Favorably on Roumania, Bul- 
garia and Hungary 


Crop prospects in eastern Europe are 
much better than previous official reports 
and unauthentic rumors have indicated, 
according to a representative of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture whose observations were taken into 
account in the department’s recent sug- 
gestions for fall plantings in America. 
This representative, under detail to the 
United States Grain Corporation, made 
extensive first-hand investigations in 
Europe. One of his reports was that the 
territory included before the war in Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria and Roumania probably 
will export at least 1,650,000 tons of 
bread grains from current crops, com- 
pared to 3,900,000 in average pre-war 
years. 

So far as its production of bread 
rains is concerned, Bulgaria is practical- 
y on a pre-war basis and Hungary al- 
most so, but Roumania is still far from 
complete recovery. The most optimistic 
claims of Roumania for export this year 
are 500,000 tons, as against 1,700,000 of 
pre-war years. In the wheat-producing 
region of southern Hungary the average 
planted this year is fully 90 per cent of 
the normal pre-war acreage. 

In that part of Roumania occupied by 





Unloading Burlap at St. Louis Brought from New Orleans by the New Federal Barge Line 


St. Lous, Mo., Oct. 11—A few days ago 
burlap shipped to it from Calcutta to New Orleans, and thence via the 
barge line up the Mississippi River. This is the first time this has been 
done since inauguration of the new barge line. The accompanyin 
bales of burlap being transferred at St. Louis from 
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the armies of the central powers 
erable land was not cultivated this year, 
while that which was devoted to crops 
was found in rather r condition. This 


consid- 


came about because Teutonic armies 
ravaged the country of much of the work 
stock and agricultural implements. ; 

However, despite this, Roumania will 
be more than self-supporting, and as the 
corn crop is improving on account of 
conditions during the summer, Rou- 
mania will have a certain amount of ex- 
port surplus. There will undoubtedly be 
an export surplus from southern Hun- 
gary, while Bulgaria, as stated, is at 
least as well off in food production as it 
was previous.to the war, and will be able 
to export more than the average amount 
of cereals. 

On the eastern border of Poland and 
the western border of Russia the popula- 
tion largely evacuated during the war. 
At present, however, the peasants are 
returning to their former homes despite 
the fact that food conditions, due to 
lack of ‘cultivation, are very bad. In 
some places they are living on bread 
made from grass, nettle and heather. 
Food shortages in eastern Europe for the 
most part are local. Wheat bread is 
common in all the markets except those 
of Germany, where white bread is not 
available. Throughout Germany the en- 
tire acreage is under cultivation, al- 
though it is presumed that the yield will 
be below normal, due to the lack of fer- 
tilizers. 

Belgium is very highly cultivated, with 
good crop prospects, while France and 
England have both been seriously affect- 
ed by drouth, and their prospects in bread 
grains are not encouraging. East Galicia 
has been for five years the stage of fight- 
ing. As a consequence of the disturbed 
conditions there none of the large estates 
of that region are cultivated this year, 
although fully 90 per cent of the peasant 
holdings are in crop. 

Specialists of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture spent seven 
weeks in travel through southern France, 
northern Italy, across Jugo-Slavia, 
through Croatia and Slavonia, the great 
wheat districts of southern Hungary and 
Transylvania, to Bucharest in Roumania, 
and north through Roumania, Bukowina 
and Galicia, to Warsaw in Poland; - 
thence west through Germany to Holland, 
through Holland, Belgium and northern 
France to Paris. During this tour op- 
portunity was afforded to examine the 
agricultural situation in the regions 
traversed. 





Crop Conditions in Finland 

The Finnish agricultural department 
states that plant diseases have not de- 
creased the harvests, although in some 
places rust and soot have been noticed 
in wheat. 

Rains have injured rye and prevented 
satisfactory harvesting. As a result, the 
yield is less than expected in Tavastland 
and Vasaland. The quality harvested, 
however, in most of the provinces is bet- 
ter than the average. 

Harvesting began earlier than usual, 
in the latter part of July, and ended the 
second week in August. 

The rain has generally aided spring 
grains, except in some sections it has been 
too abundant for oats. In Bjorneborg 
and Abo provinces there have been some 
diseases, particularly in oats of Swedish 
origin. Only in very few sections has 
there been dryness. Oats harvesting be- 
gan almost everywhere during the second 
week of August. 

This season’s harvest is pronounced an 
average. Harvesting began in Uleaborg 
province as early as the latter part of 
July, and ended in all of Finland by the 
beginning of the third week in August. 

Potatoes have been injured by diseases 
which were noticed on upper part of 
plant during middle of August, and later 
in some sections had blackened the whole 
plant and injured the tuber. As a re- 
sult a smaller crop than the average is 
expected, the blight injuring both quan- 
tity and quality. 

he hay crop is larger and of better 
quality than usual. 





The Norwegian cabinet has elected a 
Norwegian trade delegation to Poland to 
investigate possibilities for trade-political 
connections between the two countries. 
A Norwegian bank will probably be 
established at Warsaw. 







































































































Week and Over Corresponding 
Period of Last Year 


‘The United States Grain Corporation’s 
weekly bulletin gives the following fig- 
ures covering the wheat and flour move- 
ment throughout the United States for 
the week ending Sept. 26, in comparison 
with the figures for the same period a 
year ago: 

Flour produced, 3,512,000 bbls, against 
3,270,000 the previous week and 2,999,000 
a year ago, 

heat receipts from farms, 25,830,000 
bus, against 28,858,000 the previous week 
and 31,690,000 a year ago. Total re- 
ceipts from June 27 to Sept. 26, 451,199,- 
000 bus, against 412,980,000 a year ago. 

Total stocks of wheat in all mills and 
elevators, 271,852,000 bus, against 264,- 
779,000 the previous week and 243,329,000 
a year ago, showing an increase between 
Sept. 19 and Sept. 26 of this year of 
7,073,000 bus, against an increase for the 
corresponding week a year ago of 22,- 
769,000. 

The summary of figures issued since 
these weekly reports began is as follows 
(000’s omitted) : 


Flour output Total for 
bbls year,* bbis 
Week ended— 1919 1918 1919 1918 
Sept. 26....... 3,512 3,270 32,321 27,930 
Sept. 19....... 3,270 3,285 28,809 24,931 
Sept. 12....... 3,286 2,976 26,539 22,097 
Sept, 6.....-. 2,976 2,674 22,254 19,241 
Aug. 29....... 2,904 2,131 19,278 16,567 
Aug. 22....... 2,837 2,499 16,374 14,436 
Aug. 15....... 2,633 2,387 13,537 11,937 
Aug. 8....... 2,515 2,284 10,904 9,550 
BOB Lecccsee 2,121 1,947 8,389 7,266 
July 25........ 1,976 1,870 6,268 5,319 
PREP TB cacicces 1,753 1,590 4,292 2,449 
Pde > FP 1,396 1,178 2,539 1,859 
Tuly 4.ncccors 1,143 681 1,143 681 
June 27 ....... 1,525 1,400 121,130 115,373 
June 20 ...... 1,670 1,383 119,605 113,973 
June 13 ...... 1,797 1,411 117,935 112,590 
June 6 ...... 1,923 1,407 116,138 111,390 
May 30 ...... 2,071 1,283 114,215 109,983 
May 23 ...... 2,378 1,663 112,144 108,700 
May 16 ...... 2,671 1,662 109,537 107,038 
May 8 sc.cs 2,553 1,569 107,000 105,000 
WHEAT (BUS) 
--Receipts— -—Stocks—, 
Week ended— 1919 1918 1919 1918 
Sept. 26....... 25,830 31,690 271,852 243,329 
Sept, 29.4..... 28,856 30,847 264,779 220,560 
Sept. 12....... 30,846 35,941 254,817 196,540 
Rept. §. cree. 35,941 34,394 239,883 176,222 
pe err 40,675 32,270 214,838 160,412 
BE, ERs pee 43,322 30,030 189,353 142,963 
Aug. 15 ...... 42,349 30,093 164,271 125,292 
Se OS a ceece 44,997 35,564 140,273 109,715 
Ame 2 oc... 50,441 42,662 108,330 89,317 
July 26 ...... 51,665 40,283 80,638 64,544 
July 18 ...... 33,793 32,516 653,824 43,698 
i a: See 17,493 22,771 40,961 28,732 
a Seer 4,988 9,862 37,053 17,731 
June 27 ...... 2,579 3,609 37,589 14,269 
June 20 ...... 2,320 1,695 43,234 14,321 
June 13 ...... 2,200 1,711 49,633 18,599 
June 6 ...... 2,087 1,840 65,278 22,121 
May 30 ...... 2,657 2,033 65,824 26,537 
May 23 ...... 2,505 2,230 74,489 29,117 
May 16 ...... 2,108 3,476 83,000 31,000 
May © ..c..«. 2,168 3,007 96,000 34,000 
*Fiscal years beginning July 1. 
EXPORTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 


Exports of wheat and flour in July 
and August, as reported by the depart- 
ment of Commerce and the loadings of 
wheat and flour from Sept. 1 to 26, 
amount to 41,607,000 bus of wheat, and 
4,219,000 bbls of flour, making a total 
equal to 60,591,000 bus, compared with 
$9,221,000 bus of wheat and 4,641,000 
bbls of flour last year, September figures 
being pro-rated to Sept. 26, making a 
total equal to 60,107,000 bus. Last year’s 
official figures are supplemented by the 
army and Red Cross shipments. 





Cottonseed Hulls as Feed 

The Taylor Commission Co., Atlanta, 
Ga., has recently issued a booklet con- 
taining 16 pages of reading matter, as 
well as a number of formulas showin 
how cottonseed hulls should be mixe 
with meal, or other high-grade proteins, 
to form a balanced ere | and cattle ra- 
tion. These booklets will be shortly dis- 
tributed in all states north of Tennessee 
and North Carolina. 

Already this firm has made small ship- 
ments of hulls to Mg Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, New York, Massachusetts 
and Maine, and has placed on exhibition 
100-lb packages in the exchanges at Phil- 
adelphia and Boston. It has also secured 
the co-operation of the secretaries of the 
crushers’ associations in Georgia and the 
Carolinas. 

Before taking up this work, the com- 
peer wrote the commissioners of agricul- 

of every state north of Tennessee 





FLOUR OUTPUT TO SEPT. 26 


Increase Recorded Over Figures of Previous 


and N asking whether or 
not there were any laws prohibiting the 
shipment of cottonseed hulls into these 
states, and reports that it has not re- 
ceived a single unfavorable reply. 





Advocates War-Time Economies 

Inpranapouis, Inp., Oct. 11.—Reduc- 
tion in the price of grain and other farm 
products, as sought in the agitation for a 
decrease in the cost of living, would not 
benefit the consumer very much, accord- 
ing to G. I. Christie, of Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, who is food production 
director for Indiana, 

“The solution of _ the cost-of-living 
problems will come only when war-time 
conservation is practiced in eating, pur- 
chase of clothing, and the practicing of 
economy in every line,” he said. “If the 
price of wheat were cut in half now, it 
would be impossible to make a 5c loaf 
of bread. 

“Bakers tell us that they could lower 
the price of a 10c loaf only 114¢ even if 
this reduction were made. We are all 
interested in lowering the cost of living, 
but the prices of other commodities must 
come down in proportion to the price of 
foods.” 

Epwarp H. Zieoner. 





Canadian Exports 
The following table gives the latest 
available information as to exports of 
grain and grain products from Canada, 


with comparisons: 
July, 1918 July; 1919 
1,744,191 





Wheat, bus .........e005 8,247,854 
Oats, DUB .....eeeceeeees 1,746,445 1,138,835 
Barley, bus ...... 632,338 1,835,166 
Rye, bus .......++ 1,464 87,752 
Buckwheat, bus . ° 5,850 16,914 
PIG, WO ce cvcicspecccs 778,337 1,195,116 
Millfeed, 100 Ibs ........ evens 273,084 
Oatmeal, DDIB ..ccccccce cevcce 73,325 
Sere Ee, OD Beresccee § “Seeuee . aesees 
Screenings, 100 lbs ..... ec weees 20,824 


Of the total amount of wheat shown 
for July, 1919, slightly over 5,000,000 
bus went to the United Kingdom and 
54,656 to the United States. The distri- 
bution of wheat flour was as follows, in 
barrels: 





seem | 

1918 1919 

United Kingdom .......... 466,429 986,835 
United States .... 6 1,192 
Bermuda .......-. 1,565 
British Guiana ° " 12,369 
British South Africa.......  «++++ 50 
BOTROESS ic cvciccustevece 5,905 5,786 
SOMARIOR 3c cctcesisasesenses 5,679 10,167 
vi: POPE TTT EPSP TES ore 33,587 16,123 
Other British West Indies... 4,848 7,457 
DOOMMATER 2 cecvccsccctacnss .peres 17,283 
PROBES oc ccrcschecsececesse 221,701 83,206 
French West Indies ....... «+++. 2,950 
ROME caccviecavestsesssuces 479 2,456 
Newfoundland .........++. 26,183 20,990 
Other countries ........... 908 26,687 





ie tkavohe the dees 778,337 1,195,116 
A. H. Baney. 


Totals 





Cold Storage Measure Passed 

Wasuineton, D. C., Oct. 11.—The 
Hutchinson cold storage bill, advocated 
by the President as one high cost of liv- 
ing remedy, was adopted by the House 
recently. The measure provides that 
no foodstuffs are to be held in cold stor- 
age longer than 12 months, and further 
requires that food so stored shall be 
marked with the date when it was placed 
in storage. 

Joun J. Marrrnan. 





Belgian Railroad Receipts 

Belgian railroads are now said to be 
working with 60 per cent of pre-war 
efficiency. That the railroads are fast 
— to normal conditions is shown 
by the following figures giving the re- 
ceipts of Belgian railroads for the first 
five months of 1919, as compared with 
the corresponding months in 1914. (All 
conversions have been made at the nor- 
mal rate of exchange, $0.193 per franc.) 


r—— Passenger———. -———_F reight ——_, 


1914 1919 1914 1919 
Jan.. $1,464,677 $885,677 $3,537,497 $929,102 
Feb... 1,304,101 1,026,023 3,626,084 1,261,834 


March 1,486,907 1,469,309 3,887,599 1,993,304 
April. 1,762,826 1,940,229 3,673,176 2,321,404 
May.. 1,834,272 2,161,986 3,625,891 2,773,410 





Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs in Minnesota 

Boys’ and girls’ club project work, 
such as the growing of corn, potatoes or 
garden stuff, the raising of colts, calves 
or pigs, and the making of bread or gar- 
ments, will be extended much more wide- 
ly the coming year in Minnesota if a 
plan to organize the work in the 240 
schools of state is carried out. C. C. 


‘ 4 2 . ais jae Sass 


eal a rt Sr oa 


MILLER. 


Swain, inspector of rural schools, and T. 
A. Erickson, state leader of boys’ and 
girls’ clubs, were, with members of their 
staffs, in conference this week to consid- 
er first working plans and arrange for 
conferences ‘with the principals of the 
consolidated schools. The principals are 
to act as club leaders in their communi- 
ties, and each school, it is planned, will 
take up some or all of the 10 or Ill 
projects fostered by the extension divi- 
sion workers, 





Agricultural Census Plans 

Fifteen million copies of the farm 
schedule have been ordered printed by 
the Bureau of the Census for use in 
gathering the agricultural statistics of 
the nation for the fourteenth decennial 
census. To facilitate the work of taking 
the census and promote accuracy, large 
numbers of schedules will be distributed 
in advance of the enumerator’s visit, in 
order that the farmer may become fa- 
miliar with the questions and be prepared 
to furnish promptly the required data re- 
garding acreage, tenure, values, live 
stock, and crops. : 

The bureau anticipates that the coming 
census will show an increase of approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 farms since 1910, when 
the number enumerated was 6,361,502, 
valued at more than $40,000,000,000. 

The enumeration will begin on Jan. 2, 
1920, and it is planned to complete the 
gathering of both population and agricul- 
tural figures by Feb. 1. 





Recommendations as to ‘‘F. O. B.”’ 
According to the British Board of 
Trade Journal, the Melbourne, Australia, 
Chamber of Commerce has suggested to 
Australian importers that, in view of a 
general misunderstanding between Ameri- 
can exporters and Australian importers 
in regard to the definition of the term 
“f.o.b.,”’ American contracts should dis- 
tinctly read f.o.b. over-sea vessels at New 
York, San Francisco, or any other port, 
as the case may be. Where the port of 
shipment is left open, the Chamber of 
Commerce recommended that the con- 
tract should read f.o.b. over-sea vessel. 





Canadian Flour Exports 


Exports of flour from Canada by 
months and crop years (in barrels): 
1915-16 1916-17 1917-18 1918-19 
Sept. .. 330,338 447,891 883,752 387,107 
Oct. ... 664,395 965,883 634,598 536,455 
Nov. ... 872,322 683,428 986,954 555,036 
Dec..... 801,974 595,169 933,163 1,204,117 
Jan, ... 719,127 645,214 885,764 995,931 
Feb. ... 918,207 440,195 991,611 450,158 
March.. 624,141 780,994 1,049,478 606,689 
April... 366,672 537,728 1,139,574 608,774 
May ... 642,003 648,253 753,338 974,899 
June .. 779,721 357,319 1,171,336 978,153 
July ... 521,689 936,491 778,337 1,195,116 
Aug. ... 656,864 1,050,037 618,728 ...... 





Tots. 7,897,453 7,988,602 10,826,633 8,492,435 





A. H. Battey. 

Exports for Week Ended Oct. 4, 1919 
Wheat Corn Flour Oats 

From— bus bus bbls bus 
New York..1,186,393 12,896 301,719 - 448,450 
Boston ..... 408,000  .icce § cecee 216,000 
Philadelp’a 1,417,000 ..... 12,000 200,000 
Baltimore .. 854,000 ..... 32,000 140,000 
Newp. News 638,000 ..... MT 
N. Orleans.. 118,000 19,000 33,000 40,000 
Montreal ... 862,000 ..... 83,000 ...... 





Tots., wk.5,483,393 31,896 484,719 1,043,450 
Prev. week. 4,803,803 131,000 351,346 668,875 


BY DESTINATIONS 





Wheat Corn Flour 

bus bus bbls 

United Kingdom ... 1,649,193  ..... 6,000 
Continent ......... 8,834,135 ..... 328,346 
SB. am@ Cth. Americe., 2.0002 ccsce 3,00 
WERE BRGIED sccicese sacces ceecs 14,000 
OCOD ccvccsvevies. C6 BL800 © ccecs 
Totals .cccicvicass 5,483,393 31,896 351,346 


CROP YEAR EXPORTS 


Exports from United States and Canadian 
ports from July 1 to Oct. 4, 1919: 


WROGE, DUS oo csiic ccvsccccncveccs 52,152,671 
a A” Peery Tre eer Peer 7,338,265 
Totals as wheat, bus...,........ 85,174,863 
COP, BED obese scccccecedwsoes 1,053,299 
Cs. UE ic Rod Piece ten dee dieeseae 18,347,933 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 

The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 65 “outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 69,885 bbis, from 
Jan. 1, 1919, to Oct. 4, 1919, with compari- 
sons, in bbis (000’s omitted): 








--~-Output—7 -~-Exports— 

1919 1918 1919 1918 

Minneapolis ...12,093 9,721 754 582 
Duluth-Superior 771 583 eas Soe 
Outside milis .. 9,047 6,935 71 163 
Totals .....+. 21,911 17,2389 825 7465 


- it was t 






















Article X is still the unknown quantity. 
—Wall Street Journal. 
* * . 
Congress is opposed to both daylight 
and moonshine. 
—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


* * 


One of the most annoying features of 
the high cost of living is the high cost 
of flivving. —Seattle Times. 

* 

The officer of the deck, desiring the 
reading of the compass, sent a hospital 
attendant, the only man within call, to 
the cabin to get the reading. The at- 
tendant, returning, reported the reading 
normal, 

“What do you mean by normal?” asked 
the surprised officer. 

“Ninety-eight degrees, sir.” 

* * 


“I presume you’re mighty glad the war 
is over.” 

“Well; I don’ jes’ know about dat,” 
answered Mandy. “Cose I’se glad to have 
my Sam back home an’ all dat, but I 
jes’ know I ain’t never gwine t’ get 
money from him so regular as I did while 
he wuz in de army an’ de government 
wuz handlin’ his financial affairs.” 

—Detroit Free Press. 
* ~ 


—Judge. 


CORN BILL 


We ate him in the morning from out the 
shining cans. 

We ate him, too, at mittag from out the 
frying-pans. 

We ate him in the evening before we 
sought our beds, 

And woke up in the morning with him 
beside our heads. 

We ate him in our dugouts, we ate him 
in the trench. 

We ate him in the boxcars, and swapped 
him to the French. 

He’s travelled with us everywhere, and 
tried to be a friend, 

And spite it all, the dough-boys will curse 
him to the end. 

We ate him at Chateau-Thierry, while 
fighting beaucoup Huns. 

We ate him at St. Mihiel 
roar of guns. 

We ate him in the Argonne, where rations 
were but few, 

But turned him down most cordially, for 

good old army stew. 

He went with us on every hike, in every 
battle fought. 

He sure deserves the D.S.C. for assist- 
ance he has wrought. 

He served in every country across the 
deep blue sea, 

He even gave his timely aid to the Bel- 
gian refugee. 

But now that peace has come to us, we're 
not so much in need. 

So take him off our billo’ fare, and grant 
a change of feed. 

We'll honor him as old-time friend, as 
one we can’t forget, 

But when we see him laid at rest, we'll 
shout “Hurrah!” you bet. 

—Corporal Paul R. Gorman, Company D, 

4th Infantry, in “The Watch on the 
Rhine.” 


beneath the 


* * 


Dispatches speak of cold-storage eggs 
being libeled, as if that were possible. 
—Little Rock (Ark.) Gazette. 


A man who was wanted by the police 
had been photographed in six different 
positions, and the pictures sent to the 
chief of eres of a ag town, where 

ought likely the fugitive was in 
hiding. After the lapse of a few days, 
the following reply reached headquarters: 

“Sir: I duly received the portraits of 
the six miscreants whose capture is de- 
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I So arrested five of them, oni 
eg is under observation and will 
be secured shortly.” —Tit-Bits. 


* * 


For half an hour the father had been 
lecturing his son on the evils of late 
nights and late rising in the mornings. 

“You will never amount to anything,” 
he said, “unless you turn over a new leaf. 
Remember, it’s the early bird that catches 
the worm!” 

“Oh!” said the son; “how about the 
worm? What did he get for turning out 
so early?” 

“My boy,” came the reply, “that worm 
hadn’t been in bed all night; he was on 
his way home.” ia —Judge. 

Mr. Thickhead: “When I read about 
some of these wonderful inventions in 
electricity it makes me think a little.” 

Miss Smart: “Yes, isn’t it remarkable 
what electricity can do?” —Ewachange. 

* * 

While in the army I was accompanied 
by a sergeant that, to hear him talk, was 
one of the brainiest men Uncle Sam had 
hired. -On pass one Sunday, in a certain 
town, a young woman we met on the 
street asked us if we cared to go to her 
house and have a cup of coffee. On ar- 
riving we were introduced ‘to her mother, 
who made excuses in regard to her ap- 
pearance. She remarked, “I'll go and put 
on the percolator.” 

The sergeant said, “Oh, you look all 
right the way you are.” 

—T. F. in Chicago Tribune. 


* * 


It is evident that people will never be 
satisfied in this country until everybody 
has more pay than everybody else. 

—Park City (Ky.) News. 


“Who is at the ’phone?” 

“Your wife, sir.” 

“What does she want?” 

“The only word I can understand is 
‘idiot,’ sir.” : 

“Let me come there. She probably 
wants to talk with me.” —Life. 

* * 


“Whatever has happened to all you 
people?” complained the tourist. “Why, 
last year, when I came here, you were all 
so nice and friendly, and now everybody’s 
too proud to speak!” 

The oldest inhabitant solved the prob- 
lem. 

“Well, yer see, mister, it’s jest village 
pride. Bill Smiff, ’e found a guidebook 
wot fell out of a motor-car, an’ now we 
know that Winyel’s gravel-pit’s a preci- 
pice, t? old duck pond’s a mountain tarn, 
while Jim’s pub’s a wayside ’ostel, an’ 
the ’ole countryside is full o’ ’istorical 


hanecdotes.” —Tit-Bits. 
a * 

It’s natural for Carranza to rail at the 

Monroe Doctrine, but if there had been 


no such thing, there wouldn’t be any 
native “first chief” in Mexico. 
—New York Evening Sun. 
7 * 


Swine fever had broken out in the vil- 
lage, and the local policeman had been 
appointed to call upon all owners of pigs 
and take particulars of each case. 

Rapping at the door of an old cottage, 
he was confronted by a shrewish-looking 
woman, who curtly asked him what he 
wanted, 

“A’ve called to see the swine,” said the 
constable. 

“He’s oot,” snappily replied the wom- 
an, and banged the door, —Tit-Bits. 


* * 


The Japanese artistic temperament 
seems to be manifesting itself these days 
in the collection of rare pieces of China. 
Manila Bulletin. 





* * 


Father ruefully gazed at his last dol- 
lar. “Money has wings, and house rent 
makes it fly,” he said. 

“Yes,” said his 15-year-old son, “and 
some houses have wings, for I’ve seen 
many a house fly.” 

“You’re smarter than your old dad, 
maybe, my son, but I always thought that 
no part of a house except the chimney 
flue !” —The Continent. 

* + 

You have to hand it to the kaiser for 
one thing: he hasn’t suggested a plan for 
control of our railroads. 

—Greenville (S. C.) Piedmont. 


Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents, 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch, 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller, 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday, 

Cash should accompany all orders, 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED—TWO FLOUR AND FEED 
packers, good wages, steady employment. 
Address 2637, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





NIGHT MILLER WANTED FOR OUR MILL 
at Elkhorn, Neb; 12-hour trick; pays $160 
per month straight. Updike Milling Co., 
Omaha, Neb. 





WANTED—A COMPETENT SECOND MILL- 
er or bolter in large country miil; give all 
Particulars in first letter. Address 2577, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED — BOLTERMEN FOR ONE 
large mill in Oregon and also large mill in 
Washington. Address Superintendent of 
Milling, 1022 Board of Trade Building, 
Portland, Oregon, 





WANTED—TWO OR THREE GOOD SEC- 


ond millers for our Washington mills; 
good pay, steady work. Address Superin- 
tendent of Milling, 1022 Board of Trade 
Building, Portland, Oregon. 





WANTED — BOOKKEEPER, MARRIED 
man, with good references, willing to live 
in country, by Wisconsin milling concern 
located 35 miles from Minneapolis. Ad- 
dress 2621, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 





WANTED—CHEMIST FOR ONE OF THE 
best mills in the Northwest; must be thor- 
oughly up to date in every way, and have 
the best of references; good position for 
the right party. Address 2634, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—A STEADY MILLWRIGHT FOR 
2,200-bbl northwestern mill; living condi- 
tions excellent; good wages; only high- 
grade men of all-around ability and in- 
itiative need apply. Address 2643, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





WANTED—AN AGGRESSIVE SALESMAN 
for the state of Iowa; must have personal 
following among the trade and be able to 
turn same to northwestern mill making 
highest quality flour; liberal salary and 
generous commissions to a real business 
getter. Address 2579, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





AN INTERIOR MINNESOTA MILL HAS 
an opening for an aggressive sales- 
manager, preferably a young man; must 
be familiar with the trade in northwest- 
ern territory; mill is prepared to pay a 
liberal salary to a man who is able to 
deliver the goods. Address 2640, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





CHEMICAL ENGINEER WANTED BY 
well-known firm in Middle West; state 
educational attainments, experience in 
baking and milling engineering, as also 
age, salary and references; good oppor- 
tunity for competent man, possessed of 
application and initiative. Address 2642, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 


Head miller and superintendent 
wanted for 600-bbl mill located 
in the finest section of central 
Indiana; middle-aged man pre- 
ferred; this is an unusual op- 
portunity for man of responsi- 
bility who has a little capital to 
invest in the company. Write 
Garland Milling Co., Greens- 
burg, Ind, 





FLOUR REPRESENTATIVES WANTED— 
Good live southwestern mill having just 
increased its capacity desires to make con- 
nection with good representatives in im- 
portant flour markets; we want good sub- 
stantial men who will take an interest in 
the welfare of our company, and to such 
men we will offer stock in our company 
to be paid for with commissions, Address 
2686, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis, 


AN OLD-ESTABLISHED grain wa: BAT 
New England territory ou e of Con- 
da basis 


preferred; the company’s fread is well 
known to the trade, and a man who is 
onto the ropes should make good on the 
terms suggested. dress 2639, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


SALESMAN—$5,000 STOCK FREE—WE 
want a high-grade flour salesman ac- 
quainted with Pennsylvania, New York 
and New England jobbing trade who can 
place our line of flour and cereal products 
with the jobbing trade through the Bast; 
if you can make good, you can acquire 
$5,000 stock in a live wire organization 
free. Address 2633, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 








LISTEN, MR. MILLER—I AM A FIRST- 
class sales-manager and, having proven 
ability, with a regular following, open for 
a@ new connection Jan. 1; 356 years old and 
married; let me hear from you. Address 
— cafe Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis, 


WOULD LIKE TO CONNECT WITH 
first-class mill as salesman in Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho or California; recently dis- 
charged from army; best references; in 
addition to salesmanship am practical 
baker. Address 2627, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 


AS TRAFFIC MANAGER; HAVE A THOR- 
ough understanding of milling-in-transit 
covering application of present tariffs, 
rates, and routing; experienced in han- 
dling trucks, general mill office routine and 
co-operating with loading foreman; can 
furnish A No. 1 references. Address 808, 
care Northwestern Miller, Toledo, Ohio. 


BY COMPETENT MIDDLE-AGED MILLER, 
to take charge of mill of 500 bbls capacity 
or upward, grinding hard or soft wheat; 
at present running 2,500-bbl mill; will 
arrange for interview with reliable firm 
and guarantee results in keeping with the 
highest standard of milling. Address 
“Flour Miller,”” 1017 South Seventh Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


FIRST-CLASS MILLING SUPERINTEND- 
ent invites correspondence with large mill 
needing services of first-class man; 18 
years’ experience as superintendent of 
larger mills; am also a first-class mill- 
wright and understand mill construction 
as well as operating; with wide experi- 
ence handling men, Address P. O. Box 
716, Enid, Okla. 





_ 














CONNECTION WANTED 
With reliable mill making a good 
uniform flour, to sell their product 
in Chicago and surrounding terri. 
tory, on strictly commission basis. 
Address “Commercial Merchant,” 
care Northwestern Miller, 1114 Royal 
Insurance Building, Chicago, Ill. 





TRAVELLING FLOUR SALESMAN WHO 
has sold flour in car lots in New York 
and Pennsylvania for over 20 years, and 
has a large personal acquaintance, wants 
Position as sales-manager or sales corre- 
spondent with good Kansas mill which 
makes hard wheat flour; can make good 
with right mill; good references. Address 
Leonard BE. Field, 607 Prospect Avenue, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


BY OCT. 15, AS MILLER IN A MILL OF 
any capacity; can furnish best of refer- 
ences; have held position with Round & 
Ketels the past six years as head miller; 
for reference write Paul A, Ketels, Sioux 
City, Iowa; would accept position as mill- 
wright with a large concern where there is 
steady work the year round; am 40 years 
old, married, small family. F. C. Mertz, 
Rock Valley, Iowa. 











MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








MILL TO RENT—THE SUDBURY FLOUR 
Mills, Ltd., desires to rent its 1,000-bbl 
flour mill at Sudbury, Ont., and can give 
immediate possession to any responsible 
concern; this mill was in .continuous op- 
eration until a recent date and is in good 
running order; the plant is of Allis- 
Chalmers construction, has 200,000 bus 
wheat storage in concrete bins; the ship- 
ping connections and transit privileges are 
excellent; fullest information on all de- 
tails of this offer may be had from Sud- 
bury Flour Mills, Ltd., Castle Building, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


FOR SALE—TWO 
one steam power, 


MINNESOTA MILLS, 
, 400 bbls capacity, the 
other water power, 1,000 bbis capacity; 
both favorably located for wheat supplies; 
first-class railroad facilities; each a —- 
rate proposition. For fuller particu 
write R, B. 2531, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 














FOR SALE—ONE 100-TON FAIRBANKS 


track scale, 50-ft type registering beam, 
good as new; price $475, f.0.b. Bellevue, 
Ohio. Write Bellevue Flour Mills. 





FOR SALE—ONE UNIVERSAL BOLTER 


No. 5%-A, in good condition; one 8-ply 
canvas belt, 18 in by 95 ft. R. 8, Patter- 
son, 646 So. Main Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 





FOR SALE—FOUR DOUBLE STANDS 9x18 


Allis style “A” rolls; they caliper 8% or 
better, $150 each, immediate shipment; 
two pairs 9x30 Allis rolls which caliper 
about 8%, $25 per pair; seven pairs which 
caliper 8%, $5 per pair; three steam 
plants, 76 to 100 h-p, very reasonable. 
‘We want to buy: 20 to 26-in attrition milis 
with motor attached. Mills Machinery 
Exchange, 201 Millers and Traders Bank 
Building, .Minneapolis. 





Roll. 
Grinding and 
Corrugating 


High Grade Work 
Twin City Machine Co, 


GARBETT & SCHNEIDER, Props 
Minneapolis, Minn. 














EXPERT MILLING EFFICIENCY 

Why have sick mills? Have mill in- 
spected and remodeled by expert for re- 
sults. I flow, plan, build, appraise and 
remodel mills, Many testimonials. Superin- 
tend installations, Get my books, “Book 
of Receipts,’”’ 75 cents; “Milling Lessons,” 
76 cents; “Book of Formulas,” $1.50. “‘The 
Mill and Milling Engineer,” illustrated, 
teaches everything on milling, $3, foreign 
$3.25, all postpaid. C. EB. Oliver, E. M. and 
M. E., Warsaw, Ind, 





WHEN YOU NEED GRAIN 


CARS or TANKS 


Be sure and get Bulletin No. 270. Its 60 con- 
tain many items that will save you time money 


Large stocks insure quick shi 


hipments. 
ZELNICKER ™ ST. LOUIS 


aeeanieetian 








Flood Light Projectors 


AND 


Safety First Electric Fittings 


CROUSE-HINDS COMPANY 
Syracuse, N. Y. U.8. A. 








STORAGE 
‘AI TRANSIT 


THE KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE CO. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 














Taylor’s “Fuma’”’ 





CARBON BI-SULPHIDE 


Kills Moths an. Weevils 


Recommended by agricultural departments of State 
and Federal Governments as the most reliable ex- 
terminator of all grain-destroying pests. 


Easy to use, inexpensive. Permeates every nook 
and corner. Does not injure grain in any way. 


Write for full details and price list. ‘uname. 


TAYLOR CHEMICAL CO., Penn Yan, N. Y. 
New York Office: 8 West 40th Street 
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SPECIAL QUALITY 
CAUTION ---INFLAMMABLE 























LEADING MILLS OF TENNESSEE AND 


The Northwestern Miller believes the following 





Srme to be thoroughly relatis and teepoumas: 


No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 





Special Agents of Foreign Governments 
and Exporters 


TAKE NOTICE 


Before making your pur- 
chases—write and wire 


LIBERTY MILLS, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Can furnish large quanti- 
ties flour on short notice. 

















“KENTUCKY MAID” 


White Corn Flour, 
Cream Meal, Grits 
and Hominy are 
the best that can 
be manufactured. 


Degermed and Per- 
fectly Sterilized. 


New Mill, New Machinery Capacity, 10,000 Bushels Daily - 
Export Connections Wanted 


Wathen Milling Company 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 











CANOPY FLOUR 





A 
Super-Excellent Flour 
for 
Discriminating 
Buyers 











Cumberland Mills 


Nashville, Tennessee 
Member Millers’ National Federation 


SECURITY 
Flour dealers feel a sense of security when using 
HENRY.CLAY FLOUR 
It is this confidence in the- merits of our 
HENRY CLAY FLOUR 


that makes dealer’s trade doubly secure. Only the best flour 
can hold the best trade. 


Write Us for Prices and Samples 
LEXINGTON ROLLER MILLS CO., Lexington, Ky. 








—RICE BRAN—RICE POLISH 


RICKERT’S RICE MILLS 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


RICI 














JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 
MILLERS OF 
HIGH GRADE FLOUR, 
MEAL AND FEED 


beona mer 1000 evtele Siva. 2500 Busbels Meal, Our Products Please the Most Particular 
_ 100,000 Pounds Feed People 


Yellow and White 
Degerminated Corn Products 


Arkadelphia Milling Co. 


“We Never Sleep” Arkadelphia, Ark. 


Rats Entirely 

Cleared Out of 

Any Mill in One 

Night without 

after odor or trouble. Sanitary, safe, 
certain. Let us explain our plan to you. 


KLEIN BROS., EXTERMINATING CO. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





767 Teutonia Ave. 























J. Allen Smith 
& Company .. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
Millers of 
Soft Wheat Flour 
Hard Wheat Flour (for Bakers) 
White Corn Meal—Corn Flour 


Domestic and Export Ask for Prices 











Morristown Flour Mills 
MORRISTOWN, TENN. 


PINNACLE 


(PLAIN FLOUR) 
AND 


SATISFACTION 
(SELF-RISING) 
BRANDS YOU CAN BANK ON 








PAI PER SACKS FOR MILLERS 


£4212) 2i—) SACK . CO. CINCINNATI, 





MARSHALL FIELD & COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


Manufacturers 
BURLAP 


FIELD QUALITY 
MILLS 
FACTORY 435 | 


SALES OFFICES 
New York, Broadway at Twenty-Fourth Street: 
Charlotte, N. C., Piedmont Building 
Cleveland, 810 Garfield Building 
Minneapolis, 517 Metropolitan Life Building 





